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PREFACE 



HINKING it possible that some students of 



-L fiscal policy may retain sumcieat regard for 
economic principles to seek fheir aid towaids a deajrer 
understanding of the issues involved in International 
Trade, I have designed in these chapters to make an 
orderly applicaUon of some leading principles to the 
questions of Free Trade and of Preferential and 
Protective Tariffs. 

My aim has been to use as sparingly as possible 
the technical language of economic science^ and to 
give so dear an explanation of the terms I use as 
to enable those unversed in that science to under* 
stand the lines of argument. A somewhat close 
following of the methods of discussion commonly 
employed by protectionists and free traders alike 
has impressed me with the urgent need of more 
, rigorous thought, and of a removal of the subject 
from the heated atmosphere of partisan controversy 
to one more favouraUe to a calm and concluded 
judgment 
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PREFACE 



The book contains no new tiieory^ but it departs 
in one important partkular from the treatment of 

international trade adopted in Great Britain by most 
economic writers since Ricardo and J. S. Mill This 
departure consists in a simplification of the theory 
of foreign trade by the extension to it of the same 
laws as govern the rates of excliange between com- 
modities within a single nation. This repudiation 
of the necessity of a separate theory for the deter- 
mination of international values^ if it is accepted, 
greatly reduces the complexity which, even In so 
clear and powerful a presentation as that of Professor 
Bastahie, bewilders readers, and which In the treat- 
ment by J. S. Mill lias led to hopeless entanglement 
and contradiction. 

While limits of space forbid the use of lengthy 
illustrations, the statement given here claims to be 
distinctively concrete. It seeks to examine the most 
vital issues relating to free exchange and tariffs, 
and to vindicate iHne rightful authority of economic 
principles by showing how they explain the actual 
phenomena of international trade. 

I desire to express my thanks to the editor of 
the ConUmp<nrary Review for permis9ion to republish 
an article on " The Mystery of Dumping " and a 
portion of an article on ''The Inner Meaning of 
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Protection," which appeared in recent issues of that 
Review, and to the editor of the WestminsUr Gojutu 
for sfmilaf permission to embody parts of several 
shorter articles in chapters of this book« 

Ftbntaiy^ 1904 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

Ik 

CHAPTER I 
THE IMPORTANCE OF EXTERNAL TRADE 

§1 

SINCE the end of industry is to place consumable 
goods in the hands of consumers, tiie industrial 

prosperity of a nation is measured by the quantity 
of materiai and non-material goods of various sotts 
which are consumed by its members. The employ- 
ment of capital and labour in the industrial arts, 
trades, and professioas is to be regarded as a means to 
the production of commodities. The quantity of such 
employment cannot, however, be taken as a reliable 
Index of industrial prosperity, for that country will 
be most prosperous which can secure through home 
industry or foreign commerce the largest number and 
variety of commodities for the smallest employment 
capital and labour. Industrial progress, indeed, 
depends upon the economy of capital and labour. 
It is of the first importance to the understanding of 
the nature and uses of commerce to recognise that it 

B 
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must be regarded solely as an instrument for getting 
commodities into the hands of consumers. 

The scientific measurement of industrial prosperity 
would consist in an assessment of real incomes as 
expressed in goods and services paid to members of 
tiie community in return fbr the use of some capital 
or labour-power which they possessed, or as a pen- 
sion» valued according to some objective or subjective 
standard of utility. The services here included in 
real income would comprise all official, professional, 
domestic, and other personal services bought and 
paid for by the money income of members of the 
community. Such services, though generally ad- 
mitted to be wealth, are usually excluded from con- 
siderations of the industrial condition of a naticm^ 
and are sometimes excluded from estimates of the 
national income. But, however convenient for some 
purposes^ this exclusion is quite unjustified. The 
real income of a nation, as of an individttal, must be 

held to consist of all the utilities, whether embodied 
in material forms or in human services, which it is 
able to command. A nation which devotes a larger 
proportion of its productive energy to increasing the 
speed and accuracy of the distribution of material 
goods, or to the better cultivatbn of the intellectual 
arts and the provision of prolesskmal, artistic; and 
recreative services, cannot reasonably be regarded as 
stationary or retrc^essive in industrial prosperity. 
If we describe the mottcy income of the British 
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nation as amounting to £ijoo fi OOfiOO per annum, we 
must regard that money income as represented by a 

real income consisting partly in consumable material 
goods consumed during the year, partly in material 
goods non-oonsomable whkh constitute ''savings" 
and form an increase of tibe forms of capital, and 
partly in non-material goods which are either con- 
sumed as ''services'' or saved as personal capital, tj. 
mcreased power of producing services. 

It must be clearly understood that here is no 
attempt to break down the ordinary limits of wealth 
and income adopted Ibr the purposes of economic 
science. We do not include in real income all the 
intellectual, artistic, and other output which might 
be loosely regarded as part of the '^wealth" of the 
nation, but only such part as is actually bought and 
sold. 

§ a. Whiles therefiore^ it is allowable and convenient 
to restrict ''industry ibr some purposes to the produc* 

tion of material wealth for markets, we cannot apply 
such restriction in a philosophic consideration of the 
mdustrial prosperity of a natk>n. All torns c( non- 
material wealth whidi are produced, sold, and con- 
sumed by the nation must be regarded as forming 
part of the real income of the nation equally with 
food and furniture; and tile energy which goes into 
the production of this wealth must rank as industrial 
energy. Unless thinking persons will consent entirely 
to %nofe the old cleavage between material and non- 
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material wealth, and between productive and un- 
producttve services, and ta regard as ^industrial'' all 
processes which conduce to the production of any- 
thing that is bought and sold, it is impossible to 
form dear judgments about the industrial prosperity 
of a nation and the part which external trade plays 
in it. 

§ 3. The reason for this insistence becomes evident 
when we regard the development of needs and sattsiac- 

tions which mark the history of a progressive nation. 
In earlier stages of industrial development, progress 
will consist primarily in the increase of the quantity 
and variety of material goods for the satisfaction of 
simple physical wants. Most of the industrial 
energy of a population in an early stage will go 
into the extractive arts of agriculture and of certain 
simple modes of manufacture ; a little later on mining 
will play a considerable part as an extractive in- 
dustry, a,nd the modes of manufacture will be more 
numerous and complex. As industrial civilisation 
advances under the pressure of expanding needs, a 
smaller proportion of energy will be devoted to the 
extractive arts and the primary manufactures, a 
larger proportion to the more complex industrial 
processes adapting raw materials or crude manufac- 
tures to the more special needs of various classes of 

consumers. A very rapid increase of population 
may delay this process by keeping a large proportion 
of enei^ employed in raisii^ food ; a very rapid 
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expansion of certain crude sorts of manufacture for 
foreign trade with less advanced peoples may similarly 

cause a temporary retardation. But the universal 
tendency of modem industrial dvilisation is to 
engage a larger proportion of industrial energy in 

the later and more specialised processes of adapting 
matter to the satisfaction of a greater variety of 
special needs. This implies the growth of a qualita- 
tive economy of wealdi; every further increase <^ 
wealth will be attended by a reduction of the increase 
of raw materials^ Still more important will be the 
increasing proportion of industrial energy en^^a^ed 
in the transport and distributive industries, with the 
expansion of the area and the complexity of markets 
which belong to modem industrial civilisation. 

Finally, a rapidly increasing proportion of energy 
passes into the production and distribution of non- 
material wealth, governmental and other puUic work, 
professional and personal services^ the fine arts, 
recreation and amusement 

§ 4. The statistics of occupations in every civilised 
modem nation prove that internal transport, the 
distributive trades, and professional and other non- 
material productions are engaging an ever-growing 
proportion of the national energy ; wfaile» as regards 
production of material forms of wealth, a larger pro- 
portion of workers are occupied in the final processes 
of adapting goods to the special tastes and haluts of 
local groups of consumers Now this implies that 
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in a normal condition of industrial devdopment a 
smaller proportion of the real wealtii of a nation, 
i,e. of the aggregate of goods and services, is capable 
of forming the material of international trade. 
The actual volume of international trade, and its 

value, may continue to ^row, and the fluctuations in 

this growth may be matter of serious concern, but 
external trade will not continue to keep pace witii s/ 
the growth of the wealth of the nation as a 

The truth of this generalisation is not impaired by 
adducing special abnormalities. The external trade 
of England during the middle decades of the nine^ 
teenth century, that of Germany and the United 
States during the last three decades, may possibly 
have grown at a more rapid rate than the internal 

trade and industry, though no proof of such a con- 
jectiure is attainable. The sudden quick adoption of 
new manufacturing methods with new facilities of 
transport by a few pioneer nations have opened up 
for them such vast possibilities of profit by trading 
with tiie ruck of backward nations as to engage in 
mining and crude manufacture large masses of 
industrial energy. Thus for a time the normal 
tendency may be checked. But since the chief 
result of the recent preponderating stress on rail- 
road, steamship, and electric development over the 
whole surface of the globe will be to enable the back- 
ward nations to advance more rapidly in agriculture, 
mfaiing, and maauftctures, it is dear that this abnor- 
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mal importance of the more primitive industrial arts 
in the life of a fiew Western nations cannot last If 
then it is true that under the fecent abnormal drcum- 
stances the proportion of the real wealth of such 
countries as Great Britain, Germany, and the United 
States^ which is suitable for external trade» is 
diminishing, this diminution will be still greater 
when the backward countries have learned, as they 
are learmng^ to menufacture tot tfaeouelves. This 
tendency, as will appear when we consider the nature 
of international exchange, by no means makes for 
the disappearance of external trade and the establish- 
ment of sdf-sufBcing nationsi. As industrial civilisa* 

tion advances, the number, the volume, the vahic uf 
trades with foreign nations must increase for every 
civilised natiooy but not ao fiist as the number, the 
volume, and the values of the intemal industry 
concerned with satisfying wants which are constantly 
becomiiig more refined and more largely non«-material 
in their forma. 

At the present time it is estimated that between 
one-lifth and one-sixth of the wage-earners in Great 
Britain are putting their labour*power into goods for 
external markets.^ Since the aggregate income of 
the working classes (as of the entire nation) is grow- 
ing far faster than the value of our export trader it is 
certain that the proportion of workers who made 
goods for export was far larger a generation ago, and 

^ Cd., 1761, 361, 
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it is likely it will be far less a generation hence. This 
simply means that our standard of consumption is 
being constantly reformed in a direction which makes 
us less and less dependent upon external goods. 
Though we shall continue to need increased quanti* 
ties and new varieties of food, raw materials^ and 
manufactured goods from abroad, they will form a 
diminishing proportion of the real income of our 
nation, of the total value of goods and services which 
we consume. 

Setting the same argument in another form, we 
may say that the poorest classes in Great Britain are 
in proportion to their incomes the largest consumers 
of imported goods, chiefly because the largest pro- 
portion of their money goes for food; the richest 
dasses are in proportion to their expenditure the 
^ J smallest consumers of exported goods. Every eleva- 
tion, then, of the general standard of comfort of the 
people diminishes the relative importance of external 
trade and enhances the importance of internal trader 

If, therefore, we found the external trade of Great 
Britain advancing at a faster rate than the internal 
trade and furnishing a larger proportion of the aggre- 
gate wealth of the nation, we should have grave 
reason for alarm r^parding the industrial progress 
of the nation. 

§ 5. When a civilised nation has, by a suflkient 
process of investigation of her own resources, as com- 
pared with .those of other countries, discovered what 
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kinds and amounts of raw materials and commodities 
she can procure better and cheaper from abroad, and 
what goods of her own production she can best use 

to pay for them, and when she has established regular 
channels of import and export trade in accordance 
with this knowledge, her further devek>piiient of 
external trade will naturally slacken, growing in 
amount and changing in character with the changes 
of industrial methods and of habits of consumption, 
failures of limited natural re so u rce s , and the growth 
or decline of population at home or in the several 
foreign countries. The swift application of new 
sdenttfic methods in 'manufactuie, the rapkl opening 
of new large foreign markets, the sudden discovery 
of hitherto neglected home resources may give a 
spurt or a temporary boom to external trade. The 
application of steam and electricity to transport and 
to manufacture has afforded examples of these 
abnormal periods of development and smaller 
inventions and discoveries will continue to break 
the regular operation of the economic law, accord- 
ing to which internal industry grows fastor than the ^ 
external trade of nations. 

Apart from these changes in the natural resources 
and industrial arts of nations, there is no reason to 
suppose that, after a substantially sound division 
of labour among nations in the growth of food, 
development of mines, in the cruder forms of manu- 
facture^ and a few spedal lines of conunodity where 
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skill and artistic taste play an important part, 
specialisation of national industry and the trade 
intercourae it involves should proceed further at any 
rapid rate. When a nation has once establidsed 

firm reliable business connections with other nations 
along these lines of obviously profitable intercourse, 
a slow growth of external trade is always to be ex- 
pected. Germany and the United States have in 
recent years been engaged in establishing lines of 
enduring intercourae with other nations similar to 
those which we established in earlier decades of the 
nineteenth century. Though, in doing so, they may 
cut across certain of our lines and ohl^ us to make 
alterations and readjustments in the character of our 

external trade, there is no reason to suppose that 
their external trade will not conform to the same 
economic law as ours, slackening its rate of growtii 
until it has become as slow as ours. When the mam 
lines of external trade are once laid down, the chief 
factors making for its increase will be a growth of 
population and a rise of the cruder standard of com- 
fort of the poorer classes. When population exhibits 
a declining rate of growth, and when the mass of the 
population of a country has attained a tolerably 
large command of material necessaries and conveni- 
ences, it is unreasonable to look for a further rapid 
increase either of the volume or the values of ex- 
ternal trade ; industrial progress for the future is con* 
tained more and more in the elaboration of internal 
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trade and industry and in the diversion of an ever 
larger share of energy to the creation and distributioa 
of intangible connimodities. 

{ 6. The rise and fall of external trade cannot there- 
fore in itaelf be rightly taken as an index of the 
industrial prosperity of a nation. Still less can short 
periods of fluctuation over a few years furnish any 
evidence of the general condition of trade. A fird&v^ 
Ho md ^Asmrdum of this short-range test has been 

lately furnished b}" the btati.-jtics of foreign trade 
of the United States, where an extraordinarily rapid 
growth of manufacturii^ export trade sufimd a signal 
collapse during a period of phenomenal prosperity. 
The explanation was, of course, quite simple. Up 
to 1900 the development of the new American 
manufactmes» chiefly in the metal trades, was so 

rapid that, after supplying fully the home market, a 
large and increasing surplus remained which sought 
foreign markets. After 1900 the internal enterprise 
of American industry became for a time so great as 
to absorb for domestic use the greater part of the 
former surplus, so that the export trade suffered a 
great depressioa 

There are several fairly satisfactory tests of fluctu- 
ations in the general industrial condition of a nation. 
In Great Britain the gross income-tax returns, con- 
joined with evidence of wage rates in representative 
trades, furnish such a test, to be fortified by evidence 
of the consumption of certain kinds of food, and by 
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statistics of banking and insurance. The returns of 
the railroads, the output and employment of labour 
in mining and other fundamental industries, are valid 

evidence of the material prosperity of a country. 

Values and volumes of imports and exports taken 
by themselves are no reliable index of the industrial 
prosperity of a nation, for there is no fixed law of 
interdependence between external trade and internal 
industries even with r^;ard to the production of 
material wealth : a temporary contraction of internal 
trade and industry is quite consistent with an expan- 
sion of external trade^ and vue versd. Of the two 
trades, import and export, the former, however, is a 
somewhat truer index of the shorter fluctuations in 
the material prosperity of a nation than the latter, in* 
asmuch as increasing wealth brought into a country 
from outside, as food, raw material, or manufactured 
goods, implies an expansion both of internal industry 
and of consumption, whereas a temporary increase of 
exports may imply not an expansion of home in* 
dustries so large as to overflow more freely into 
foreign markets, but a positive contraction of home 
markets. The necessity, however, of a balance be^ 
tween import and export trade in the long run does 
not justify us in asserting this superiority of import 
trade as an index of national prosperity excepting 
for short periodic changes. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE ALPHABET OF FREE EXCHANGE 



EFORE entering on a study of the princ!i)les 



JLJ of International Exchange, a clear understand- 
ing of the economy of exchange between individoal 

members of a single group or commercial society is 
essential. 

It is not difficult to see how liberty of exchange 
benefits a whole society and each of its members 
where complete mobility of capital and labour and 
equal access to natural resources of the land exist 
Under such circumstances each owner of industrial 
energy will be impelled " as by an invisible hand " in 
pursuit of his own self-interest so to dispose his 
capital and labour as to contribute to tiie maximum 

wealth of society. In other words, free exchange 
will be the safest guarantee of the most economical 
division of labour. Let us build up this theory by 
a concrete illustration, so as to see just where the 
prime simplicity b^pns to disappear and diiiiculties 
to appear. 



§1 
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A little group of pioneers settles down in a newly- 
Opened land along the bank of a creek^ cut off from 
all other society* and compel] ed to form a aelf-suffic* 
ing community. They bring with them various sorts 
and degrees of strength, $kill» and experience, some 
having several crafts^ others only one, but all willing 
to turn their hands to any industry which they can 
most profitably undertake. 

A, B, and C will settle down to fanning, taking 
the dearest, most fertile, and convenient land, and 

will raise food, partly for their own consumption, 
partly for exchange. D will be a miller and baker, 
£ a smith, F a tailor, G a carpenter, and so on, each 
undertaking some work for which he has a natural 
aptitude or some advantage of experience. In order 
that the division of labour, most conducive to the 
general wealth may be secured, it does not follow 
that each man will undertake the sort of work in 
which he is most proficient A may be the best man 
all round, capably making a better miller than D, 
a better smith than E, and a better carpenter than 
G, etc. ; but, possessing this universal superiority, he 
selects fiuming because his relative superiority for 
that work is greater than for other crafts. D, then, 
who acts as miller, is not absolutely the best miller, 
for A is better; indeed, it may also be the case that 
£, the smith, would have made a better miller than 
D. But if E had chosen to be miller, either 13, a 
weakly man, must have taken K's place as smith, in 
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which case the community would have lost more by 
having a bad smith than thejr gained in a better 
miller; or dae F, G, or some odier person hardly 
more competent, must have taken the part of smith, 
D acting as his substitute in the post thus vacated» 
an arran^iement which might haiFC proved equally 
w a st e fu l as regards the productivity of the com- 
munity. Evidently it is desirable that each person 
should undertake, not necessarily that work which 
he can do better than any other man, or that work 
which he can do better than any other work, but that 
work which, if he undertake it, permits the best dis* 
posal of the productive powers of the rest of the 
community. 

§ 2. But what force will impel each man to under- 
take the work which it is best for the community 
that he should do ? We ate not at liberty to assume 

that any man will sacrifice any private gain he can 
secure to serve the general good. We can easily 
understand why A is induced to dioose farming, 

though he would have also made the best smith or 
carpenter, for we assumed his superiority as farmer 
to be greater than his superiority as smith or 
carpenter, so that by taking to ^ming he will have 
a larger absolute surplus of goods for exchange 
against other goods than if he had chosen to be 
smttn or carpenter. 

But turn to the case of E, the smith. It may well 
have been the iact that E would not oierely have 
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made a better miller than D, but that he might even 
have made a somewhat better miller than he made 
smith in the sense that after satisfying his own needs 
he would have had a larger surplus-product available 
for exchange with the products of the others. How is 
he induced to accept a post which seems less profitable 
for him than tiie post of miller ? The fact, however, 
is that, though as miller he might have made a some- 
what larger surplus for exchange, his choice of this 
work would have caused an arrangement of other 
kinds of work so disadvantageous as to reduce the 
quantity of other goods which he could get in ex- 
change for his surplus of miller's goods to a smaller 
amount than he can get for a smaller absolute 
surplus of smith's goods. So, following his personal 
gain» he prefers his work of smith. Similarly, all 
the other members of our group are impelled to 
choose that work which at once brings them the 
greatest gain and conduces to the greatest wealth of 
the group, choosing not alwasrs the work they can do 
best, but the work whidi it is socially best for them 
to do. 

§ 3. This is a simple statement of the true economy 
of a kiuuM-faire society. The accurate adjustment 

of this economy is seen to rest upon the single con- 
dition of Free Exchange. Interfere with that at any 
point or in any degree, and the real income of the 
community as a whole and of each member is re- 
duced. Suppose, for example, that our miller D, 
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conceiving a dislike for A, charges him a liig^ier 
price than B or C for grinding his wheats or exerdaes 
a similar preference in exchanging bread for the 
product of the carpenter, the smith, or the tailor. 
The ^ect might be to drive A from fuming, where 
we saw his work was most serviceable to the group, 
into carpentering or tailoring, where it would be less 
serviceable. So with any other preference exercised 
by D or any other person in ^ terms of exdiange» 
Such preference would injure the aggregate pro- 
ductivity of the group, and each member would 
suffer. 

The recipient of such a preference might seem to 
gain ; but part of that gain would be offset by a loss 
he would suffer in his exchange relations with the 
rest of the injured community. Moreover, such pre* 

ference here assumed, in order to test its result, is 
not a valid hypothesis in a society supposed to be 
actuated by self-seeking motives. For D» or any 

a 

person, tlius venting a grudge or bestowing a favour, 
is sacrificing his own personal gain, for this dis- 
criminative conduct, impairing the general economy, 
reacts injuriously on him in his exchanges. If the 
result of his action is to drive A from farming and 
put E or F in his place, he will have to pay more for 
grain, owing to the reduced productivity of the 
farmers. 

§4. So long as the community is so small that 
there is not work enough for more than one carpenter, 
c 
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tailor, shoemaker, eta, this economy of Free Ex- 
change works with some coiisiderable friction. It 
would not be easy to know that the right man was 
acting as smith, carpenter, or tatk>r, nor wouW it be 
easy to know that he was not exchanging his goods 
against other goods at a higher rate than he ought. 
As long as a tailor or a carpenter had a monopoly" 
of the trade, he could only be prevented from arbi- 
trarily raising the rate at which he would exchange 
a coat or a table against flour or other goods by 
forcing the others to try and make their own coats 
or tables, or else to do without these conveniences — 
both of them exp^sive checks. 

Hence, though even in the simplest society, free- 
dom of exchange docs conduce to the best economy \ 
for all and each, in order to function eilectively, direct 
competition must support the power of substitution. 
If A were the only wheat grower, he might use his 
power to exchange his wheat too dearly against 
coats, boots, or furniture, and so impair the general 
productivity by forcing D, E, F, etc, either to 
spend part of their time in cultivating wheat land 
or to consume less food than formerly, and so to 
damage their general efficiency. The existence of 
direct competition between A, B, and C prevents this 
waste ; and since each in his turn gains from the 
maintenance of the maximum efficiency of the 
group when he comes to exchange his surplus 
wheat, the competition or rivalry between these 
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farmers does not prevent our recognising them 
as co-operative members in the general industrial 
process. 

§5. Next let us suppose the settlement grows 

more numerous, and some of the farmers decide 
upon crossiiig the creek to cultivate land along the 
other bank. They are accompanied by one or more 
members of the other trades, and they set up a 
separate village on the other side. Intercourse is 
kept up between tiie villages ; tiie villages> as villages, 
do not trade with one another, but the individual 
villagers do. It evidently remains desirable for each 
and all that this intercourse should continue quite 
free. To place a toll upon goods crossing the river 
because their producers lived on a different side 
of the stream would evidently be as foolish and as 
injurious as to put a barrier upon the free intercourse 
between these same producers when tliey occupied 
different streets in the same village. 

The real trade is entirely conducted between in-- 
dividual members of this split community, and it is 
advantageous for each of them to buy and sell most 
freely on both sides of the stream. If one chooses 
Ibr any purpose to assess separately the aggregate 
wealth of each of the two villages, it will be found to 
be greatest in proportion as this periect freedom is 
secured Any barrier set upon ih& transport either 
of persons or goods must, by impairing freedom 
of exchange, impair the real income obtained through 
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processes of production and exchange for each village 
and each villager. 

{ 6. Next suppose that the village on the other 
side of the creek set up a separate government of its 
own, or were annexed by a neighbouring state which 
claimed sovereignty over tl^ land on that side of the 
creek, would this fact of political separation affect 
the utih'ty of preserving the policy of free exchange 
between the persons living on both sides of the creek? 
Obviously not Freedom of exchange would still 

tend to make each person on cither side dispose of 
his labour-power and his capital in a manner which 
conduced to the maximum productivity of the two 
villages, regarded as an economic group ; and eadi 
villager would continue to get a share of this produc- 
tivity which would be larger than he could get by 
any other dtspositkui of economic resources. The 
political separation of the two villages could not in 
itself affect the economic gain of maintaining the old 
relations. Except where political interference with 
these trade relations is expressly contrived, there is 
no plausil^lity in the mistaken notion that villages, 
towns^ or nations engage in trade with one another. 
In our example it is not the villages whidi exchange 
with one another, but individual villagers; and what- 
ever opposition of immediate interests arises in trade 
intercourse^ Is more frequent, keener, and more per** 

sistent between persons engaged in the same trade 
in the same village than in the different villages. 
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What applies to these two villages, p li tically dividedi 
applies to the entire states of which they fbim part 
No jot or tittle of the economy of Free Exchange is 
abated by increasing the number of persons on both 
sides of the stream engaging in commercial inter- 
course^ or by expanding the trade-area. These 
primary verities and utilities of Free Exchange are 
nowise affected by the fact that the persons en- 
gaging in exchange may be gathered into two or 

more separate groups for purposes of liolitical gu\"era- 
ment. It is true that the possibility of economic self- 
sufficiency is greater as the group is larger and 
admits more division of labour; but this does not 
cancel the damage of erecting barriers. For every 
extension of the area of free markets secures a 
more effective division of labour, a larger general 
production of wealth, and a larger absolute share for 
each free participant It is of prime importance to 
keep in mind the &ct that political units are not com- 

mercial units. Nations do not trade with one another. 
The notion that they do is falsely suggested by the 
fact that governments^ acting in the real or supposed 
interest of certain of their citizens grouped in ''trades" 
or "interests," and exercising political infiuence in 
Older to benefit their private businesses, establish 
** tariffs " and other politico-economic devices. The 
practical influence which political boundaries exercise, 
by limiting the mobility of capital and labour from 
one state to ano^ier^ will receive due conskleration 
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later on. At present it must suffice to recognise that 
the primary advantages of free exchange to a number 
of fanners, mantt&cturers» mercfaantSy and others buy- 
ing and selling in common markets, are nowise 
alTected by the fact that some of them are citizens of 
Great Britain^ others of France or Germany^ and 
others again of the United States. Free Exdiange, 
whatever the area, and regardless of political boun- 
daries, is the first condition and instrument of that 
application of industrial energy by all participants, 
which shall secure the greatest aggregate of \s'ealth 
and the absolutely largest amount for each member 
of this industrial commonwealth. 

This conclusion is very far from implying that any 
actual practice of Free Exchange affc»:ds a guarantee 
of a fair and equal distribution of the enlarged pro- 
duct which division of labour secures, either among 
individuals, trades, or among industrial individuals 
grouped politically as nations. It is, indeed, these 
apparent imperfections in distribution of wealth by 
so-called Free Exchange that are often made the 
pretexts of political regulations in the form of Tariffs, 
Bounties, etc 
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EXCHANGE BETUFEN "NON-COMPETING 

GROUPS " 

|i 

IN order to understand the economic impediments 
in the way of Free Exdiange with a view to 
coiiddcrfiig how &r the daims of Protectiotibts and 
Tariff Reformers to remove them are valid, it is first 
necessary to study closely the play of the forces 
idiich determine the oondttiona of exchange of goods 
hi our small prunitive community. 

Let us then return to this split society with 
several farmers on each side of the creek, and with 
(say) one tailor, one carpenter, one shoemaker, and 
one miller in each village. 

In such an industrial society in what ratio would 
commodities exdiange with one another, and ui 
what proportion would the advantages of sudi ex- 
change be divided among the participants? If 
die tailor, puts twice as much time and trouble 
{lie. cost) into making a coat as H, the shoemaker, 
puts into making a pair of boots, it is evident that 
these two commodities exchange in the ratio of two 

«3 
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to one. For if F tried to demand three psats of 

boots for a coat instead of two, he could not get 
them* The other tailor across the creek would 
under*bkl him ; or H would rather do without a new 
coat than make an exorbitant exchange ; or finally, 
a handy man himself, he would make a coat for 
himself. It is ea^ to see that given free com- 
petition, mobility and adaptaUlity of labour-power, 
a coat and a pair of boots must exchange according 
to the trouble or cost incurred in making them. 
And if a coat and boots, then other commodities — a 
sack of flour, a hatchet, a table — must exchange in 
proportion to the trouble they respectively cost to 
make. In the crudor stage of such barter the rate of 
exchange would be a rough average of this cost, each 
separate act of exchange being liable to diverge 
from this "rate" to meet some special case of cost 
So, though the rate of exchange between coat and 
boots might be one coat to two pairs of boots, a 
shoemaker who had some stock in hand might give 
three pairs for a coat, if the tailor were very busy 

and had to work extra time to make the coat. If, 
however, this was not an accidental situation, but 
due to an Industrial improvement which enabled the 
shoemaker to produce shoes more easily than before, 
it is evident that this over-supply of shoes in relation 
to coats would establish a new ratio in the exchange 
rate of coats and shoes to accord with a new cost 
rate. 
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If the mechanism of barter is somewiiat more 
organisedt so that several tailors and several shoe- 
makers with difTerent degrees of skill and industry 
are at work, it is quite evident that the rate of 
exchange between coats and boots will be directly 
measured by the relation between the '^cost of mak- 
ing the coat made by the slowest tailor at the end of 
his day's work, and the cost of making the boots 
made by the least efficient shoemaker under the same 
circumstances. For if there were complete mobility 
of labour and equal general aptitude for the two 
kinds of work» and on account of some increased 
demand for coats or the sudden death of the best 
tailor, the day's work of the least efficient tailor 
purdiased more boots and other commodities than 
before^ the next boy who reached working years 
would take to tailoring, or some shoemaker would 
take on some tailoring woric It is indeed manifest 
that any increased or decreased difficulty in buying 
coats, by paying boots, or flour, or hatchets, will draw 
industrial energy from the margin of other pursuits 
into tailoringi or will draw the least productive 
tailors into some other craft If an hour's tailoring 
by a new "hand" is able to exchange its product 
against a larger quantity of other commodities than 
an hour's work by a new **hand " at any other craft, 
it is clear that there will be a set made into tailoring 
until the level is once more reached. This rate of 
exchange will not depend upon the relative cost of 



t 
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the most efficient workers in eadi crafi The most 
skilful tailor may be able to get twice as much flour 

in exchcing-e for his day's product as the most skilful 
shoemaker, provided the least skilful tailor is only 
able to get the same quantity as the least skilful 
shoemaker.^ 

§2. In other words, given mobility and free ex- 
diange goods will exchange according to the *' final " 
or marginal cost of production, t>. the cost of tiie 
most costly portion of the supply. The exchangee 
of these marginal goods brings the minimum gain to 
those who make the exchange: the coat which the 

least efficient tailor makes when he is most tired, 
exchanges against the two pairs of boots made by 
the least efficient shoemaker under similar ctrcum* 
stances ; and each of them finds it only just worth 
while to do the work and make the exchange. The 
other tailors and shoemakers, however, find it well 
worth while to make and exchange their goods, and 
even the least skilful, in exchanging the coats or 
shoes he makes in the earlier and lighter portion of 
his day's work, makes a oonnderable profit fay ex- 
change. Such gains appear in the economic text- 
books as producers' rents. 
They are also consumers' rents, if we now reverse 

* The skill and industry of the superior tailor are not, however, 
without their due effect a«; determinants of the marj^inal cost of 
tailoring, for where they aie great a small auinbcr of Laiiurs will be 
employed, and so lihe kast ikilfiil, or marginal, tailor will be ft better 
tailor than where thejr are amaU. 
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the picture and regard it, not from the ^costs" side, 
tnit from the ** utility" side. For as goods in a "free" 

market exchange according to their " final " costs, so 
diey likewise exchange according to their ''final*' 
utiUties. The last and most **costly coats that are 
made are those least needed, i.e. they furnish the least 
satisfaction in their use ; so with the last and most 
"costly" shoes ; and the utility of the product of the 
least efficient tailor will equal the utility of the product 
of the least efficient shoemaker. For, assuming com- 
plete mobility and free exchange, it is easy to see that 
If, owing to some new emergency, the utility of the 
marginal supply of shoes should come to exceed that 
of the marginal supply of coats, that fact, causing 
hicreased demand for shoes, would enable the least 

efficient shoemaker to obtain more coats and other 
goods than before for his shoes, and so new free labour 
would drift into shoemakmg ratlier than into any other 
work, until the equality of its marginal utility with 
that of other crafts was re-established. So, on the 
basis of complete mobility of labour, the rate of ex- 
change established by barter be tw ee n different sorts 
of commodities will accord with the ratio of marginal 
cost or of mai^nal utility. Neither cost nor utility can 
be rightly regarded as tfie sole cause or determinant 
of value or exchange rate; the value, or relative 
importance, of goods for exchange is afiected by forces 
operating either on the cost side or tlie utility side 
But any cause wMdi increases or decreases final cost, 
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also increases or decreases final utility, and conversely 
any cause which increases or decreases hnal utility, 
increases or decreases final cost They vary directly . 
and proportionately- If tailors, hitherto sewing by I 
hand, get hold of sewing machines, their marginal 
cost of production falls; it "pays'' to prodttce more 
coats ; diis increased supply of coats exchanges at a 
lower rate for boots and other commodities, and by 
its consumption supplies less utility, A fall of mar- 
ginal cost thus automatically, under free exchange, 
brings about a corresponding fall of marginal utility. 
Or take the converse case. A loss of cattle, causing 
a shortage of hides, raises the "cost" of producing ^ 
shoes, so that it no longer " pays " to make the most i 

costly " shoes, which were formerly just worth while 
making ; the supply of shoes is less and will exchange 
at a higher rate for coats and other commodities, the 
marginal shoes supplying by their consumption a 
greater utility. So a rise of marginal cost produces 
a rise of ma^nal utility. 

§ 3. Since rates of exchange are seen to vary either 
with marginal costs or with marginal utility, it is 
theoretically a matter of indifference which we take 
for our notation in processes of exchange. By . i 
modern theorists of value, utility is commonly pre- ' 
ferred, chiefly for two reasons: first, because con- 
Sttmptk>n being regarded as the end of industry, 
utility seems the most direct mode of measurement; 
secondly, because certain sorts of wealth exist, the 

i 
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value of which does not appear to vary with cost" 
When a stock of goods is strictly Ihnited by a 

natural or artificial scarcity, so that it is not open to 
•*free" industry to add to the supply, rate of ex- 
diange seems to have no direct dependence upon 
"cost." 

But too much is commonly made of these excep- 
tions^ which are over-emphairised by a too rigid inter- 
pretation of what constitutes a single supply or 
** market." When the law of substitution is taken 
into proper account, it cannot be contended that the 
value of goods whose "scarcity" is most absolute^ 
e.^. "old masters," is unaffected by the "cost" of 
producing other articles which appeal to the same 
order of taste. If " cost" be interpreted as the diffi- 
culty of adding to supply, it becomes virtually identi- 
cal with " scarcity," for " scarcity " is governed either 
by human inertia or the ** niggardliness of nature.** 

But however preferable utility may be for the 
general settings of theories of value, there can be 
little hesitation in preferring " cost " for handling the 
prindples and practices of commercial exchange, 
even if we have to give separate treatment to the 
case of " monopoiies." The main reason of this 
preference is a "practical** one, the fact that com- 
merce is more organised as a producer's than as a 
consumer s business, and that the more numerous and 
changing forces are those which affect directly the 
processes of production and the " cost" mdt of the 
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equation. Therefore, although it will be necessary 
in the more intimate discussions of problems of 
exchange, especially as regards the effects produced 
by tariffs, to give close attention to the "utility" of 
goods in the hands of consumers^ the general 
principles of exchange are more easily grasped by 
approaching them from the " cobts " side. 

The first of these principles then is, that in a com- 
munity where full mobility of capital and labour 
coexists with freedom of exchange, goods will ex- 
change according to the "cost" of producing that 
portion of the supply of each kind which is produced 
most expensively. In such a community the en* 
lig-htened self-interest of the individual members, as 
we have seen» will likewise so harmonise the interests 
of the members that each will gain most for himself 
by doing that work whereby he contributes most to 
the general wealth. 

Under these circumstances the most economical 
division and co-operation of labour is effected by the 
instrumentality of free exchange. 

§ 4. Since complete mobility of capital and labour 
is a condition of this economy of energy and 
harmony of interests, we have next to nsk, " How 
if this mobility be not present?" If by custom, 
caste-system, or unequal apportionment of natural 
resources, capital and labour be not free to flow into 
any industry which seems to afford greater net 
advantages than other industries, but are virtually 
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fixed in their mode of employment, how will free 
exchange operate in the formation of productive 
industry and the distribution of the gains of barter? 
This is the problem of the economy of exchange 
betwe^ members of ''non-competing groups" — to 
adopt the term to which Professor J. E» Caimes first 

gave currency. 

Since it will be found that the claim of ** scientific 
tariff-makers to manipulate international exchange 
for the benefit of dieir own nation hinges almost 
entirely upon the attribution of the economic 
characteristics of non-competing groups to modem 
commercial nations, it is important to consider 
closely the economics of exchange among such 
groups. 

It is quite evident that even in the freest of 

modern industrial societies the mobility of capital 
and labour is very imperfect, and the hypothesis of 
virtually ** non«^mpeting groups^*' if not ultimately 
valid, is at any rate plausible. 

So far as existing forms of capital and labour are 
concerned, they are specialised in certain kinds of 
material and human agents incapable of transfer to 

any other sort of use except at great loss ; and new 
** fluid" capital and labour is impeded in the free 
choice of its most profitable use by various in* 
equalities of economic opportunity. Though now 
capital has greater mobility than labour, many real 
barriers limit for the ordmary man the area of invest- 
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ment ; and many fields to which access is not abso- 
lutely forbidden he can only enter upon terms of 
purchase which prune his profit to a low level for the 

exclusive benefit of the group of capitalists who have 
fenced round for themselves this particular preserve. 
Labour notoriously is more restricted : the ordinary 
labourer even in England to-day has choice of em- 
ployment only within a narrow limit, not so much of 
place (for cheapness of transport has extended the 
spatial area of his market) as of grade ; tki labour 
market is broken up into many markets, alike of 
"skilled'' and unskilled" trades, and a labourer is 
practically precluded by poverty, lack of education, 
family associations, etc., from exercising a \vide choice; 
while, once fixed in a trade, he finds it difficult to 
change into another. Though an English worker to- 
day has more mobility and wider real choice than 
his ancestors, much stratification still survives. 

S 5* When In such a society different sorts of goods 
and services come to be exchanged in elaborate 
processes of barter, the results of this stratification 
are very evident. The guarantee, provided by com- 
plete mobility of capital and labour, that goods 
would exchange on a basis of equality of " costs," or 
human "trouble" of production, no longer exists. 
If everyone were equally free to be a miller or a 
shoemaker, we saw that flour and shoes must ex* 
change on terms which gave each man the same 
reward for his "trouble"; but if milling becomes a 
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close corpmtion which no man can enter without an 

expensive education and large capital, there is no 
security diat flour will exchange with shoes upon 
terms which distrihute the gain of barter equally. 

Or again, if every boy were really free to get educa- 
tion and equip himself for medical work, medical 
service would exchange for domestic service, or for 
porterage, upon the basis of a comparison of "final" 
costs, and the ordinary surgeon might get no more pay 
per dkm tiian the ordinaiy porter. But so long as 
the opportunity of equipment for the medical profes- 
sion is less free than that for ordinary manual work, 
diere is nothing to prevent the average or the mar- 
ginal doctor getting twke, ten times, or a hundred 

times more service from the porter who employs him 
than the service he renders in return, as measured by 
"cost" or trouble. The fee paid by the .porter for 
medical sendee may represent fifty units of ''cost*' 
as compared with one unit received in return. It is 
dear that in barter of goods and services between 
members of dilTerent groups in such a society, the 
goods and do not exchange in accordance 

with their hnal cost, in the sense hitherto accorded to 
that term* 

What does determine the rate of exchange, or 
value, of dilferent sorts of goods in a society composed 
of non-oompedng groups ^ At first sight two ctr- 
cumstanoes would seem to have equal weight, the 
degree of intensity of demand, the degree of scarcity 
i> 
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of supply. Two persons confronting one anotiier, 
each with a monopoly of an absolute necessity of 
life, could have no basis for bargain^ unless it be urged 
that a perception by each of the equal necessity of 
obtaining a unit of the supply belonging to the otiier 
would determine the rate of exchange on a firm basis 
of utility, a day's necessary supply of the one com- 
modity exchanging for a da/s supply of tilie other. 
If for two persons in this situation we substitute two 
groups, competing only among themselves, and with 
the same aggteg^ surplus of the two necessaries 
avMlable for exdiange, it is dear that, since «r fypo- 
tiusi each act of exchange has the same importance 
for one parly as for the other, tiie exdiange will 
again be on a basis of equal utility, witii no refer- 
ence to respective costs. If, however, the intensity 
of demand is greater for one. of the commodities 
than for the otiier, the one being a physical necessity, 
the other only a prime convenience of life, or if, on 
the other hand, both being necessary, the available 
surplus of the one was greater than that of the other, 
it is dear that the commodity to whose demand the 
greater necessity, or to wiiose supply the greater 
scarcity attached, would have a higher rate of ex- 
diange than where the conditions were equal But 
though it here seems as if intensity of demand played 
an equal part with scarcity of supply in determinin^r 
rate of exchange, it can easily be shown that this is 
not the case. For if the surplus constantly available 
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for barter In each groop exceeded Uie amount neces- 
sary to supply the members of the other group, the 
fact that these gfoups were non-competiiig would not 
prevent iSbtt rate of exchange from conforming to the 

ordinary rule of free commercial societies: the goods 
would exchange according to £nal costs. The fact 
that onedassof goods was a necessity, the other only 
a convenience, would not give an advantage to the 
former. If I am about to purchase a loaf of bread 
and a hat under terms of free competition^ though the 
mtensity of my demand for bread se is greater 
than that for a hat per se^ where competing bakers 
possess an ample supply of bread the Importance of 
my obtaining any particular loaf is no greater than 

the importance of my obtaining any particular hat; 
or in Other words, the existence of a competing surplus 
supply cancels the influence of intensity of demand in 
determining price or rate of exchange. 

Though a baker's monopoly is in a stronger bargain- 
ing position than a hatter's monopoly, under free com- 
petition a baker has no advanti^ over a hatter on 
account of the greater necessity of bread. 

It is relative scarcity that determines the strength 
of bargain in a society of non-competing groups. If 
the hatting trade can keep hats more scarce than the 
baking trade can keep loaves, hats will exchange 
against loaves at a premium per unit of final cost of 
production, le* tiie least efficient hatter will make more 
than the least efhcient baker. 
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If we are to master the theory of exchange 
between non-competing groups, we must pay chief 
regard to the factor of scarcity of supply, and regard 
intensity or elasticity of demand in its bearing on 
scarcity. Only in proportion as the non-competing 
character of groups is reflected in scarcity of supply 
can it cancel or modify the law of exchange accord- 
ing to fmnl costs. For while immobility of capital 
and labour between the groups, by limiting com- 
petition, impairs the full economy of division of 
labour and lessens the aggregate productivity of 
wealth in a community, it does not necessarily affect 
the rate of exchange between goods and services of 
different sorts. If an equally rigorous industrial 
caste system were applicable to all trades, there is no 
reason why final costs of production should not form 
an accurate standard of rates of exchange. It is 
because this immobility is not equally applicable to 
all trades that rates of exchange diverge from this 
standard. When access is more difficult to one trade 
than to another, that greater difficulty will be 
attended by a corresponding limitation of the 
freedom of supply of commodities, and this relative 
scarcity will be a source of gain when this class of 
goods is bartered against other classes where supply 
is not thus restricted. 

This is of course universally recognised in the case 

of "monopolies," natural nv acquired, final expense of 
production there forms only the lower limit of a price 
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which is determined by calculating the effect of 
different fixed quantities of supply upon elasticity of 
demand, and so ascertaining the degree of scarcity it 
is desirable to maintain. Maintaining- an artificial 
scarcity is the only mode of enabling a class of goods 
to exchai^ against other classes at a higher rate 
per unit of final cost of production. Where among 
the members of a " non-competing " group there is 
such internal rivalry and such large access to raw 
material and other factors of production as to main- 
tain free competition, no scarcity arises which enables 
the rate of exchange for this class of goods to rise 
above the limit set by equality of final costs. 

§6. Thus we perceive that the real question of 
exchange among meinbers of non-competing groups 
is one of the value of monopoly or scarcity goodSb 
The only light thrown upon the case by the theory 
of " non-competing groups " is that it gives a more 
elastic meaning to monopoly prices, enabling us to 
see that monopoly or scarcity value is not confined 
to a few instances of close markets, but attaches in 
different degrees to all markets, or more strictlyi to 
one of the two parties in all markets. Whereas the 
Standard Oil Company can at the present time fix a 
rate of exchange for oil (say) 50 per cent above 
that which final cost of production would assign to it 
as compared with commodities in general, a local 
baker acting in loose collusion with his fellows can 
charge a premium of (say) 20 per cent above cost 
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for the bread he seUs, while a lawyer by a scarcity 
partly kept up by his trade union, partly by superior 
opportunities of education, etc., can get a premium of 
(say) 80 per cent in selling his legal advice. 

It is quite evident that eveiywhere both current 
market and normal prices are affected in widely 
different degrees by various causes which operate 
through artificial scarcity of supply. The general 
rate of exdiange in a commercial society is a reflex 
of these different degrees of scarcity acting on a back- 
ground of equality of final costs. 

87. This enhancement of exchange value over 
final costs^ is sometimes termed " rent," where it is a 
normal or fairly permanent factor. It contains the 
two essential notes of economic rent : first» it is a 
surplus above costs, or In other words, forms no 
necessary inducement to any owner of power of 
production to apply that power ; secondly^ if it can 
be directly " taxed " it has no power to shift the tax. 

It should be understood that "monopoly" in the 
Strict sense of single-ownership of supply is by no 
means essential to maintain a class of goods at an ex- 
change value in excess of final cost There may be 
free competition of many owners of supply, but if the 
trade is fenced against the intrusion of outside capital 

' Where the term *' costs" is expressed in money I shall signify 
by "final" or "margiaai costs," not the i>o-caileci expenses of pro- 
dactbn of Uie muginAl |iirodiiet, whidi often eontata elements of 
actfcity price for some fiictOM of prodncdoiit bat tlie monetary eqaitra- 
lent of siOgective ^^oost" or **sscrifioe*' in prodnotioo. 
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and labour, the marginal supply may exchange at 
a premium against other classes of goods produced in 
trades which capital and labour can enter more freely. 

The plainest instance of this process is where 
an absolutely limited natural supply of some necessary 
of life is in the possession of a group of persons who 
have exclusive ownership. 

The owners of a strictly limited amount of surface 
or subsoil of land get as the exchange value of a 
unit of this land-use an amount of other goods, which 

has no assignable relation to any "cost" in the shape 
of expenditure of capital and labour that may have 
gone into the development of the land. The mar- 
ginal land has a value measured entirely by its 
scarcity, and rises or falls as intensity of demand 
gives increased or diminished importance to this 
paarticular sort of scarcity. But wherever privilege, 
reputation, secret processes, patents, training and 
special knowledge of markets secure any group of 
producers against the easy entrance of outside com- 
petition, it is quite evident that they possess a power 
similar to that of landowners to maintain a rate of 
prices whidi measures their immunity and is main- 
tained by a restriction of supply. This restriction 
may not be due to any agreement among the pro- 
ducers, but may arise merely from inability of outside 
capital and labour to enter in so as to force down 
marginal prices to a level of equal costs with other 
trades. But, of course, where such conditions of re- 
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stricted competitioii exist, it is common for the 

beneficiaries to fortify themselves by agreement in 
the maintenance of a most profitable degree of 
scarcity, raising prices by ddiberate limitation of out- 
put, and organising a more vigorous defence against 
the intrusion of outside competition. 

What capitalist emplojrers do workmen also do, so 
far as they are able, fencing a skilled labour market 
against outside labour, in order to enable their 
services to exchange against other goods and services 
at a rate which occeeds the marginal costs. 

This condition of affairs in a trade or a labour 
market does not, of course, imply that every business 
in the trade is making profits above the average, 
every workman a wage above the average. What it 
does imply is that a given unit of goods or service 
is exchanging against other unprotected or less 
protected goods or services at an advantage. An 
incompetent employer may fail to make both ends 
meet, although he shares the advantage of selling 
goods at a premium; by slackness or other in* 
efficiency he ma> not make enough of the right 
kinds of goods at the right times for the right 
markets. So likewise the fact that some doctors or 
some plasterers may be only making a starvation 
income is quite consistent with the statement that 
medical service or plastering commands a scarcity 
value in exchangie against goods and services in 
general 
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§ 8. When due consideration is given to the actual 
structure of industry, it is evident that where ex- 
change takes place between the goods and services 
produced by members of " non-competing groups," 
the competition within each group is not such as 
to secure that tlie mai^nal portion of supply, which 
regulates the value and the price, is produced under 
conditions which equalise the costs for the several 
commodities which are the objects of exchange. 
Many goods and services thus exchange against 

other goods at a premium which measures the degree 
of exclusion conveyed in their "non-competing" 
character. Whereas the rigid theory of free com- 
petition would force goods to exchange according to 
the human costs or sacrifices involved in producing 
the mai^nal portion of supply, the restricted com- 
petition which prevails adds to die expenses which 
represent these costs, other expenses which are 
scarcity gains or "rents." 

A rigorous application of the doctrine of equal 
marginal costs, for example, might yield the fullow- 
ing rates of exchange 

Bnttar. meat. Co«M» Whisky* Portera^ Medical smim. 
Pounds. Bushels. (^Uloos. Houitb Hows. 

100 60 3 20 lao 150 

But the actual rate of exchange on a basis of " non- 
competing groups " might be as follows : — 

Butter. Wheat. Co»U. Whisky. Porterage. Medical service. 
Pounds. Buhcta. GaUoos. Hours. Hours. 

100 40 a 14 250 10 
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The comparative exclusiveness of the several 
trades operating on scarcity of supply will determine 
the divergence from the equal costs ratio. 

§ 9. Now reflection on the nature of these pre- 
miums will show that they are not "quasi-rents (as 
they are sometimes termed), but real rents^ in the 
sense that they constitute surpluses over and above 

the necessary costs and expenses of production, and 
that they cannot evade the incidence of a direct tax 
imposed upon them. 

In theory it would be possible to devise, in the 
interests of the whole society constituted by these 
non-competing groups^ a scientific S3rstem of direct 
taxation which, by taking the whole of these scarcity 
gains or "rents," should remove the entire motive 
of exclusiveness, so far as it was artificial ; and using 
the taxes to secure equality of opportunity for the 

entire body of citizens, should re-establish the ratio 
of exchange upon its natural footing and secure 
the fullt fiee flow of capital and labour conducive to 
tl^ maximum productivity of the community. 

This theory of taxation of "rents" in order to 
fiimish a public income to be expended in providmg 
equality of opportunity through free education, dieap 
transit, and other public services, underlies our modern 
progressive policy of social reform. The theoretical 
and practical conditions of its success require^ how- 
ever, to be carefully observed. 

The first condition is, that if a tax is imposed 
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dther upon a commodity produced under conditions 
of " scarcity," or upon incomes derived from such a 
trade or profession, it must be Imposed upon all the 
businesses or persons contributing to the supply of 
the commodity. If, for instance, there were two or 
more non-competing groups contributing to the same * 
supply (dosed so far as flow of capital and labour 
was concerned, and only competing in the sale of 
commodities), a tax imposed upon the product of 
one group, or upon the incomes of one group, would 
only strengthen the scarcity or monopoly power of 
the other group, and would not remove the surplus 
value or premium enjoyed by the commodity in the 
processes of exchange. Nor would it throw open 
the industry to the free flow of capital and labour. 
If, for example, a tax were imposed upon the cheques 
or other bank money of joint-stock banks from which 
private banks were exempt, or vice versd^ it is plain 
that any scarcity gains or " rents " derived from the 
profitable exclusiveness of the banking business 
would not disappear under this unfair and unprofit- 
able discrimination. Again, in applying such a 
theory of taxation, the law of substitution would 
have to be taken into due account A tax directed 
to secure the surplus profits of gas works would, of 
course, be frustrated in large measure if oil were 
not subject to a similar tax. Unless the capitalistic 
structure of these industries was built absolutely 
water-tight, so tliat tlie unequal condition of the 

i 
i 
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two did not draw any capital into the one which 
otherwise would have been invested in the other» it 
is plain that the object of the tax will be prog^ressivdy 

defeated, and that one industry will be favoured at 
the expense of another, and to the detriment of the 
public, which will be confronted by one tighter instead 
of two looser monopoh'es/' or * restricted tradesL** 
The closer one goes into the physiology of industry, 
the wider and more intricate become the applications 
of the law of substitution, the more intricate the inter- 
action of what at first sight seem separate supplies or 
** markets." 

Thus the theory that the scarcity gains of special 

trades, regarded as relatively non-competing groups, 
can be safely and profitably taken by specific measures 
of taxation, becomes less and less tenable as the 
basis of a fiscal pdicy. 

In a few large instances where natural limitations 
operate, as in the case of land values, or l^ally 
con fe rred privileges, as in banldng, brewing, and 
perhaps certain "protected** professions, it may be 
safe and profitable to direct a special tax at a 
particular dass of commodities, or at the trades 
ndiich produce them; but the general tendency of 
rational fiscal policy is hkely to go more in the 
direction of increased taxation of large incomes or 
large properties, irrespective of their particular 
origins or uses. - 
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NATIONS AS TRADING GROUPS 

!i 

THE analysis of our last chapter may appear at 
first sight remote from the issues of international 
exchange. But in reality the principles and policy 
towards which we have been working are of direct 
and tolerably obvious application to this wider sphere. 

For it is only in so far as nations constitute non- 
competing groups, be tw een which there is not free 
flow of capital and labour, that special problems of 
international fiscal policy arise. If the trading 
relations between members of two or more nations 
were such that capital and labour were free to flow 
from one nation into any industry of the other 
nation, the mere fact of a political distinction would 
not, of course, prevent such a distribution of industrial 

energy from taking place as would form the basis of 
an equal exchange of commodities between industries 
in the two countries. If one of the nations possessed 
a monopoly or a superiority of soil or other natural 
resources, limited in extent, which enabled some 

4S 
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commodity wanted fay both nations to be produced 
exclusively in one, even this fact, though it would 

give rise to economic rents paid to the owners of the 
soil, would not enable the capital and labour engaged 
therein to enjoy any special gain in the value or rate 
of exchange between this class of commodities and 
others freely produced by both nations. How far 
this ''natural monopoly" can be made amenable to 
a tax on imports we will consider presently, ljust 
now we are concerned to mark the limits of the 
application of the theory of non-competing groups. 

The general disposition of economists who have 
confronted the question is to assume that the theoiy 
will have more stringent application to the conditions 
of international trade than to inter-group trade within 

the S(:.'veral naUoiis. They base this view apparently 
on the belief that capital and labour are less impeded 
in their flow between the several occupations in the 
same country than in their flow between similar 
occupations in different countries. 

Now it is very doubtful whether^ or how far, this 
assumption is warrantable. It is a commonplace 
that capital is becoming cosmopolitan, that is to say, 
it flows with great freedom over national barriers 
into large fields of investment, not merely into 
public loans and into railroad and other public or 
semi-public occupations, but into a great variety of 
agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial busi- 
nesses conducted for profit Of course* this cos- 



i 
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mopoUtanism as yet applies to a small proportion 
of the whole area of Investment, even as between 

Great Britain and the United States, where the 
stream is freest ; but when one takes into considera- 
tion the present condition of snch countries as the 
Transvaal, Argentina, and Chih", it is clear that the 
barriers of nationality are visibly breaking down so 
far as certain occupations of capital are concerned 
The cosmopolitanisation of labour, so far as certain 
large labour markets are concerned, does not lag far 
behind The spread of Imowkdge and the facilities 
of modem carri^ have greatly abated the force of 
Adam Smith's dictum that man is of all baggage 
the most difficult of transport" Common or un- 
skilled male labour has acquhed immensely increased 

mobility within the last three decades. Such widely 
diverse peoples as Irish, Scandinavians, Slavs, Italians, 
Germans, Malays, Chinese^ have exhibited so keen a 
capacity of migration as largely to equalise over 
considerable tracts of the earth the conditions of the 
low-skilled labour market There are even certain 
skilled trades^ such as mining and engineering, in 
which national boundaries present few obstacles. 
The effective class boundaries separating the pio- 
fesskmal, sfaopkeeping, mediani< and labouring 

classes are perhaps in most of the advanced indus- 
trial nations quite as difiicult to cross as the national 
boundaries separating workers in the same trade or 
handicraft A Welsh minor or an English engine- 
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driver finds it far easier to earn a livelihood in his 
own craft in the United States or South America 
than to enter a profession or a commercial career in 
Great Britain ; a German clerk can more easily get 
employment in England, France, or America than 
become a lawyer or a farmer in Germany; Swiss 
waiters, Scotch gardeners, English coachmen, Itahan 
cooks, German musicians, Jewish pedlars— to quote 
a few salient examples — have a capacity to change 
their country far exceeding their ability to change 
their occupation in their own country. Even if we 
direct our attention to young labour just entering 
the labour market, it Is becoming easier to gain em- 
ployment either in some field of unskilled work or 
along the lines of some special aptitude in a foreign 
land than to enter an employment far removed in 

economic character or social position in one's native 
country. So far as the older European countries are 
concerned, the transferability of either capital or 
labour among them Is as yet very slight, affecting 
a very little proportion of the whole field of produc- 
tion; but the new world of North and South 
America, South Africa, and Australasia, and some 
backward parts of the old world, now submitted to 
swift development, form huge areas of cosmopolitan 
industry. These countries can in no wise be re- 
garded as "non-competing groups" in the old sense 
of exclusive nationalities, and they are becoming 
larger fectors in world-industry each decade. A 
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common meeting -groui^d for Europeans of all 
nationsi th^ are acting to a quite perceptible extent 
as eqitalfaen of the eoonomic conditions of the Euro- 
pean nations. Thougfh there is no appreciable direct 
flow of agricultural and other manual labour between 
Great Britain, Germany, Italy, and Rusda, the 
common tide of migration into American countries 

exercises a marked tendency to raise the economic 
conditions of the more backward European nations 
to the level of the more forward oneik The (growing 
Mze of this indirect competition considerably quali- 
fies the application of the theory of " non-competing 
groups" to nations which show littie trmn^erabiUty 
of capital and labour among themselves. 

§ 2. Moreover, it mu5t be remembered that we are 
concerned with the question of the extent to which 
nations are non-competing groups," not on its own 

account, but for its bearing on the question of the 
terms upon which goods will be exchanged between 
members of these "non^co mp eting groups." If the 
non-competing character be so strongly marked in 
respect of certain nations, and certain classes of 
goods they sell, as to enable these goods to exchange 
at a high premium over equal final costs as compared 
with other goods of other nations, it seems theoreti- 
cally possible to devise a scientific tariff to assist 
those exdianging at a disadvantage to recoup them- 
selves. If, in other words, Germany, France, United 
States, or Russia, are selling us goods artificially 
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enhanced in value by the induston of economic rents 

or high profits, which rest either on natural or con- 
trived scarcity of supply^ it is arguable that, by 
placing a suitable tax on such goods^ we mi^ht 
secure for our treasury and so for our nation the whole 
or part oi this rent or surplus value, thus altering 
the terms of the national exchange to our advanta^ 

How curiously remote this con^deration is from 
the ordinary conception of the tariff problem appears 
from the fact that such a proposed tax would be 
directed i^ainst the foreigner on the ground that 
he is selling" goods too dear, whereas the zest of our 
tariff reformers is all directed against him for seiiiug 
goods too cheapb 

Now since cheapness in imports means two things, 
first, that the foreigner is giving us more than he 
gets; second* that the industries whidi furnish the 
dieap goods cannot bear a duty and will therefore 
shift it on to us, the proposal to retaliate by duties on 
cheap imports is one of palpable foUy. The case of 
sdling cheap for a time in order to sell dearer later, 
which is one of the charges against "dumping" 
nations* deserves sepcurate c<msideradon ; the real 
injury committed in such a case would consist not in 
the temporary cheapness, but in the subsequent pre* 
ponderating dearness. The only bearing of the theory 
of " non-competing groups on international trade has 
reference to the dearness it imputes to certain classes 
of imports or exports. Are tiie restraints upon 
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mobility of capital and labour between nations such 
as to enable certam groups o£ exporters in foreign 
nations to raise abnormally the value of articles we 
find it necessary to take from them in exdiange for 
the goods we send them ? Are they able, by means 
of monopoly of natural resouroesi or by kgal re^ 
straints or social interferences whidi limit production 

or commerce, to pay us small quantities of dear 
goods, taking from us in return large quantities of 
dieap goods, ''dear" and "cbeap'' having reference 
to the presence and absence of a surplus over the 
necessary economic cost of production ? 

It is, of course^ quite conceivable that we mi|^t 
be so dependent upon a commodity of necessity or 
prime convenience produced abroad by a "non- 
competing gro^" that the price might be ocorbi^ 
tantly raised to us. The price we pay the Standard 

Oil Company for our oil may stand considerably iiigher 
than marginal cost of production, limited as it is only 
by considerations of elasticity of demand in view of 
the law of substitution. A cornering of our principal 
wheat supply, now in the United States, later, per- 
haps, in Canada, may raise the rate of exchange for 
wheat against our commodities indefinitely high. The 
real tariff^ problem has reference to these and similar 
cases of monopoly, and the practical possibility of 
devisii^ means for altering the balance of exchange 
which is against us to one in our favour. It is where 
national boundaries and national policy serve to raise 
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artihcially the value of goods we desire to import 
that taxation, in economic theory at any rate, may 
furnish a remedy. 

3. Goods produced by foreign nations, cheaply, 
under freely competitive conditions, obviously make 
for our advantage in the process of international ex* 
diange. Now Great Britain is in this position, that a 
larger proportion of her imports are produced by indus- 
tries employing cheap labour and competitive capital 
than is the case with other nations. The food and raw 
materials, which constitute the bulk of British imports, 
are grown under conditions which keep the price 
dose to a competitive marginal cost: a very small 
proportion of them, such as rubber, diamonds, special 
qualities of wine, tea, tobacco, lending themselves to 
any considerable enhancement of values. Similarly^ 
most of the manufactured imports into Great Britain 
are cheap products of competing foreign industries. 
This indeed is the head and front of their offending. 

Thus it appears that the ffkct that nations are in 
large measure " non-competing groups," in the sense 
that capital and labour do not flow freely between 
them, is not to any great extent a source of scarcity 
values for purposes of international trade, so far at 
any rate as Great Britain is concerned. For the 
scarcity values which arise in nations trading with us 
are mostly confined to goods and services destined 
for internal rather t!i;in for external trade. 

This was not always so, nor is it so now equally in 
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all aorta of foreign trade; The earlier Ifitematkmal 

trade consisted chiefly in exchange of articles which 
were the peculiar prcxliicts of the respective countries 
based on some advantage of natural resources, secret 
process, skill, or custom. Such was the early trade 
of Eastern^ and later of Western Europe with the 
East— spices, gems» costly cloths, exchanging for 
silver, tin, copper, slaves, etc. The opening up of 
world markets by modern facilities of transport has, 
however, transformed the character of international 
commerce. It has destroyed the monopoly of single 
nations in the sale of rare commodities, by opening 
several alternative sources of supply; still more im» 
portant, by cheapening and quickening transport it has 
enabled gfreat masses of foods, raw materials, and 
manufactured goods to pass from one nation to 
another, not because the latter nation could not 
produce them, but because it could not produce them 
so advantageously. Every extension and cheapening 
of transport increases the part played in international 
trade by ccmmion products and reduces the part 
played by uncommon products. 

So whereas in earlier trade natural scarcity and 
special skill characterised a large part of the articles 

of international exchange, most modern imports and 
exports are produced under competitive conditions, 
which keep down profits and wages to a low level 
Though there may be considerable differences in 
the profits and real wages of those who supply our 
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imports of ^eat,. sugar, and hides, in various 

countries, those differences, expressed as differences 
of cost, will be far less than in the case of rare special 
products ; and what is even more dgnlficant, fhty 
will be far less than the differences between their 
marginal costs and those of otho: classes of com- 
moditws and services in their own country. 

Taking- the general current of international trade, 
we find it consisting more and more largely of 
common articles from llie production of whidi 
elements of scarcity, and therefore of monopoly-gain, 
are excluded. Barter of such articles, as we have 
seen, tends to take place on a basts of equality of 
marginal costs. When groups of producers hi several 
nations contribute to the market for various common 
classes of commodities in international exchange, the 
mere fact that capital and labour does not flow from 
one nation to another will not prevent the com- 
petition of the market from tending to equalise the 
final costs in die several competing countries. 
Where, as Is now the case, certain ''new" countries 
are drawing capital and labour from other countries 
which do not fieely exchange capital and labour with 
one another, these former tend sensibly to equalise 
the conditions of international exchange among the 
latter. 

S4. Thus we may condude ^t a large and 

increasing proportion of international trade consists 
in the barter of goods produced under conditions of 
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tokraUy free oompetttion in the amittry of their 
origin, and prevented furtlier from ejcdbanglng at m 

premium by the fact that several nations are 
contributing to each supply. 

The inequality of exchanges tnaed on tlie dieory 
and practice of" non-competing groups" is thus seen 
to be a far more poteat factor in internal than in 
external trader Far mofe injory is done to the 
eoonomical division of labour by artificial restriction! 
of the flow of capital and labour within the several 
nations tiian by restraints on the international flow» 
and finr larger inequalities are produced in the terms 
of internal exchange of goods and services by the 
former restraints than in the terms of external 
exchange by the latter. 

There is therefore a primd facie justification for the 
view of Socialists and radical social reformers that 
proposals to redseas, by tariffs or ottier public instru- 
ments, the terms of international exdiange are de- 
signed in the defence of the group-interests which 
wield a power to extract surplus gains in processes 
of domestic exdiange; In particular, the gravest 

inequality of exchange in internal trade, where 
common forms of manual labour-power are ex- 
changed against finished goods and servkes which 
contain large elements of scarcity- value, though not 
absent from international exchange of commodities, 
is reduced there to a minimum by reason of the 
universal prevaknoe of forces tending to keep. down 
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in almost every country the remuneration of the 
lower sorts of labour^power to a level of bare 
subsistence and low-grade dHdency. 

§ 5. We thus reach the conclusion that the theory 
of international exchange is not rightly based on 
the assumption that nations are * non-competing 
groups," and that the ratios of exchange be twe e n 
their members are therefore generally determined by 
the laws of exchange between owners of monopoly 
or scarcity goods. The general law of international 
exchange will conform rather to the conditions of 
free exchanges between competing individuals and 
groups, the ratio of exchange being determined by 
the relative marginal expenses of production of the 
respective commodities. The general applicability 
of this law is not a4>prectably Impaired by the £ict 
that standards of real wages and of other expenses 
of production may diifer considerably in the various 
countries whose members engage in competition and 
exchange. 

Modern world-tendencies continually make to- 
wards an international exchange based more upon 
comparts(»i of final expenses of production and less 

upon conditions of monopoly or scarcity/ as the 
following summary will indicate : — 
(a) Direct mobility of capitaH and (to a less ex- 

^ The growth ctf IVittts tad oUier "oomU^ 
of MOM ooontnei most nt pmcnt be regarded m&uitf is qaali4rlii8» 
not it wnfabog, the more geaend tread of loreet. 
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tent) of labour between different natbns for large 

capitalist enterjMises is increasing. 

(d) An increastng number of nations which are 
cosmopolitan as regards capital and labour are enter- 
ing" the field of modern industry. 

(c) The cosmopoiitanisation of inventions and in- 
dustrial methods tends to equalise expenses of pro- 
duction in different nations, and so, by increasing 
the number of competing ''nations'' in the various 
markets, to establish international exdiange aooord- 
ittg to the ratio of marginal costs Independently of 
the direct flow of capital and labour between the 
several nations. 

(d) Substitntiony or a wider choice of materials 
and methods in processes of production, and in 
matenais and methods of consumption (the result 
of an increased exploitation of the materials and 

forces of nature and a more intelligent rationale of 
consiunption) reduces the economic strength of 
monopoly or scardfy. 

These considerations justify the theoretic treat- 
ment of international exchange in accordance with 
the laws wliidi regulate ordhiary cases of exchange 
among members of a competitive society. .As In 
the latter, so in the former, a number of cases where 
the conditions of monopoly or scarcity are dominant 
must be reserved for special treatment 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV. 

This application to ititemational exchange of the 
same laws as apply to Individual exchange is of 

course opposed to the general practice of economists, 
who have followed Mill's contention that " the value 
of a thing in any place depends on the cost of its 
acquisition in that place; which, in the case of an 
imported article, means the cost of production of 
the thing which is exported to pay Ibr it'' (Book IIL 
chap. xviiLS i). This, somedmes spoken of as** the 
first law of international values," is not a law at all. 
To say that ''the value" of an imported article 
means tht cost of prodnctioo of the thing exported 
to pay for it merely affirms that the value of the 
foreign article is equal to (or signihes) the article 
exported as its equitalent What we desbe to know 
is, <*What determines the quantum of the export 
goods we pay with?" Mill's statement affords no 
assistance in answering this question^ as, indeed, he 
admits a little later: ^The valne, then, in any 
country, of a foreign commodity, depends on the 
quantity of home produce which must be given to 
the foreign country in ezdiange for it /s 0ikir 
words ^ the values of foreign commodities depend on the 
terms of international exchange** 

So early in his analysis does Mill coUapee into sheer 
tautology. He then admits the ''embarrassment'* and 
expresses his intention to ''fall back upon an ante- 
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cedent law, that of supply and demand." But it soon 
appears that he has no such antecedent law at his 
disposal, for he pr oceeds to fbrmulate a law baaed 

exclusi\ely on "demand," reverting to a one-sided 
"utility" theory of international value to balance the 
equally one-«kied ^cost" theory which he applied to 
ordinary processes of exchange. " When two coun- 
tries trade together in two commodities, the exchange- 
talne of these commodities, relath^ to one another, 
will adjust itself to the indfnations and drciimstances 
of the consumers on both sides." The illustrations by 
which he seeks to fasten this principle on the mind 
of his readers assnme, not merely diat the two coun- 
tries are absolutely " non-competing groups," but that 
there is absolute rigidity both in supply and demand 
on both sidesw Even then the lawdoes not cany him 
very far, for he recognises "that several different rates 
of international value may all equally fulfil the con- 
ditions of this law" (i6X and in fact the actual limits 
within vMA tiie rate of exdiange will vary are limits 
set by costs, and not b)^ utility actinf^ on demand. 
" We know that the limits within which the variation 
is confined are the ratio between their costs of pro* 
duction in the one country and the ratio between their 
costs of production in the other" (§2). What Mill 
doe? recognise^ when he is coniionted with Inter* 
national Exdiange, is that his general law d Value 
as previously formulated is defective, when applied to 
cases of monopoly in scarcity of supply. In such 
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cases value appears to depend entirely on the demand 
dde, because supply being ex hypothesi fixed, all 
changes of value are directly the products of changes 
In effective demandl 

So far as MflPs reasoning is valid, It has no special 
applicability to international trade, but to monopoly 
or scarcity values in general. The assun:iption that 
international trader either wholly or for the most part» 
falls under this head is, we find reason to believe, 
invalid. 
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CHAPTER V 

NON-PROTECTIVE IMPORT DUTIES 

''HILE the maifi ctmrent of Internatfotia! ex- 



V V change flows so as fairly to equalise the gains 
of barter, cases evidently arise where, in theory at 
any rate, it is possible for a nation, by a policy of 
import or export duties, to turn the balance of trade 
to the advantage of its members. Where a nation 
contains an industry wliich possesses a natural mono- 
poly, or some great advantage in productibn con- 
trolled by a group of businesses which do not compete 
freely with one another, it can export this class of 
goods at an advantage into countries which possess 
no similar advantages in producing articles for export. 
The extent of this scarcity gain will seem to depend 
on the two conditions which determine all values, 
scarcity (dependent on "costs" or natural limitations) 
and utility. If such article of export is kept very 
scarce and the marginal utility of this limited supply 
is very great, it enjo3f8 a great advantage in inter^* 
national exchange. But such advantage is not 
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absolute. For if the country receiving such a com- 
modity can oblige the country exporting it to re> 
ceive payment in imports which enjoy a similar 
scarcity value, neither nation can be said to enjoy 
an advantage over the other. If Cape Colony ex« 
changes diamonds for the Standard Oil of the United 
States, there is no pre iimption that either country 
gets the advantage of the other. For if De Beers 
has a closer control of the output in price of diamonds 
than the Standard Oil Trust has of oil and its substi- 
tutes, the balance is perhaps redressed by the fact 
that oil r^resents a more urgent need than diamonds, 
and so the sale can be extended with less chance of 
spoiling the market. We are, however, not entitled 
to assume that America can only send oil to Cape 
Colony on condition of receiving diamonds in return* 
The question, " What determines the goods we buy 
and the goods we pay with ? " has not yet been put 
and answered* We must therefore take the case of 
a country exporting goods produced at an advantage 
to a country from which it receives goods produced 
at no such advantage, and ask what power, if any, 
the latter possesses to redress the balance. 

§ 2. We will first aobume, not only that the 
foreigners possess an advantage in production, but 
that for export purposes, at any rate, they act in 
unison, fixing a monopoly price for their goods. The 
case, in fact, is that of a trust or combination using 
its power, not to ''dump" cheap goods, but to fix 
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prices for expCMrted goods wbkh give a preoiium on 
the margin or moat expensively produced portion of 

its supply. If the Standard Oil Tru^t can place oil 
in the British market at 6d, a gallon, whereas no 
otlier adequate supply is avaiiahle at that price, it 
need not supply oil at 6dC, but may place the price 
considerably higher, holding in reserve the power to 
break any outside competition which may intetc ^ ^ 
by lowering the price to 6i£ or even less. Thus, 
endowed with a virtual monopoly of the British 
mari^ it ouiy fix the price at 8e/., calculating that 
the aggregate of sales at that price will yield the 
largest net profit on the trade. This price will be 
hxed by reference to the marginal expenses of pro- 
ductiott» which will probably be lower per gallon as. 
the output is increased, and to the urgency of the 
demand, 1^. the effect of a iiigher price in checking 
purchases. Here is a scarcity element of 33^ per cent 
added to tfie normal price as measured against British 
goods produced under freely competitive conditions, 
;£^75 worth of American oil is able to bloat itself out 
to the value of £vQO^ and to require £\<x> worth of 
{tx hypotkesi) freely produced British goods to go 
out in payment It appears feasible pritnd facie 
for Great Britain to impose an import duty up to 
33^ cent ad vuhnm on American oil, obliging 
the producer to pay the whole of it. Since a normal 
proEt would be made upon every part of this supply 
entering the market at it seems as if the British 
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Government might take ztL per gallon em romU, 

leaving the oil to sell at Sd, as befoie, relieving the 
consuming public in its capacity as taxpayer at the 
expense of the foreigner. This, indeed, might possibly 
be done. It might not pay the Standard Oil Trust 
to endeavour to recoup itself for the payment of the 
tax by raising the price of oil ; for the result of such ^ 
a rise of price, by diminishing ^e sales on the one 

hand, and rai:3ing the marginal expense.^ of produc- 
tion through lessening the output on the other hand, 
m^t be a reduction of aggregate profit as compared 
with the profit derived from maintaining the selling 
price at Sd. But though the foreigner in this situation 
might pay all the tax, tiiere Is no certainty that he 
would do so. If the monopoly Is of a necessary or a 
prime convenience, as is here the case, a slight rise 
of price is likely to cause a less than corresponding 
shrinkage of demand, so that It will generally pay 
the monopolist to sell a slightly smaller quantity at 
an enhanced price, the ad valorem duty on the en- 
hanced price thus forming a reduced tax on the profit 
of each unit of the product The only really sdentlfic 
tax on a monopoly is one directly imposed, not on 
the selling price, but on the monopoly element in 
that price, or, what comes to the same thing, on the 

surplus profit of the business over the normal return 
on competitive capital. As I have argued elsewhere,^ 
*'^ce we could not presume the monopoly rent to 

^ 7'/ie Economics of Distributwn^ p. 321, (Macmiiiaa and Ca) 
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vary directly and proportioiiately with the selling 
price, an ad vahnm tax upon selling prices might 
make it more profitable for a monopolist to restrict 
production and raise prices," 

A really sdeotific tax upcm nKh a monopoly can 
only be imposed by the govenmient of the nation 
in which the income of the monopoly is earned ; but 
it is possible that an import duty might be devised so 
as to take a large part of the surplus profit Thislsa 
case where detailed consideration of concrete circum- 
stances rightly determines a policy. 

If it were tolerably certain that a rise in the price 
of oil to 9dl or \oeL would very greatly reduce the 
sale, and would probably bring other sources of 
supply or other illuminants into effective com- 
petition, it might be a sound fiscal policy to impose 
the tax. The delicacy, however, of calculating the 
reaction of a rise of price upon demand on the one 
hand, and cost of production on the other, would be 
so great, that taxation of this kind could not be 
regarded as scientific/' and must always remain 
speculative. 

Thit case of a ** monopoly of this order is, how- 
ever, one where it can fairly be argued that a tax will 
tend to fall in large part on the producer.^ 

§ 3. But, as Mill recognised, it is not necessary to 
assume " monopoly " in order to get the condition of 

^ ItfiU, howem, b not jostified in aswrtiiig oat of hand that "the 
priet GHHiot be focthor niaed tocompcBaate the tax.** 
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scarcity^ value for a class of imports. A natural 
limit of supply may keep prices high, though there 
may be competing owners of the supply. The 
familiar instance is that of rare wines^ which, though 
there may be several competing growers, will fetch 
a price embodying scarcity rent. An import duty 
on such wine will fall largely on the growers, or 
more strictly, on the owners of the vineyards. But 
even here we cannot speak wi& absolute assurance. 
The tax must fall wholly on the producers on condi- 
tion that the market of the taxing country is theu: only 
market, and that they cannot raise their price within 

the taxing country without causing something like a 
proportionate shrinkage in their sales. Both these 
are practical considerations which would require to 
be taken into account if a new tax upon high-priced 
wines were proposed. A tax imposed by a country 
taking only a portion of the supply of a vintage 
wine would be met in part by a diversion of a larger 
portion of the supply to other markets, causing a 
rise of price in the short supply of the taxing 
country ; if, however, the rarity of the wine were a 
considerable factor in its desirability, the rise of 
price might not appreciably check the demand, and 
so a slight shortage in our supply (accompanied by 
a slight increase of supply at lower price in other 
markets) might be attended by a rise of price which 
would compensate the producers for the tax. 
Thus we see that, though an import duty tends to 
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fall in part on the producers where the latter are in 
a position to hold prices at a scarcity point, we can- 
not assure ourselves what proportion of the whole 
tax will lie upon him. 

§4. It is important to approach the question of 
the incidence of import duties with a clear appre- 
hension of the effects of taxes on " monopolised " or 
"scarcity" goods, because many economists, who 
support the poUcy of free imports, have assumed 
too absolutely the liability of the producers of these 
classes of imports to bear the entire tax. Though 
it is possible, in theory, at least, for a state to devise 
taxes on domestic monopolies or scarcity products 

which shall divert to the treasury the whole of the 
scarcity value, it is not even in theory possible to 
do this by such methods <^ taxation as are open 
to a foreign government which cannot deal directly 
with incomes, but only with produce entering a 
country. 

In dealing with import duties on articles produced 

under conditions of monopoly or scarcity, we have 
seen that the possibility of making the producers 
bear the tax seemed to depend upon the fact that 
the price of the goods imported was not a competi- 
tive price, but one containing a surplus over and 
above the necessary expenses of production* If it 
is difficult, or impossible, under such circumstances 
to devise import duties which are certain to fall 
entirely on the producer, it is not to be expected 
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that this can be done in the case of goods produced 
under ordinary competitive conditions. 

Where agricultural or manufactured goods are 
produced by farmers or manufacturers whose com- 
petition keeps profits down towards a minimum, it 
would seem that no fund existed upon which an 
import duty could lie» and that any attempt to tax 
such imported articles must ob\'iously defeat its end 
by checking production and raising prices. 

§ 5. Now, while this rough analysis will be found 
to be substantially correct, we are not entitled to 
jump to the conclusion that '^the consumers must 
pay all the tax/' 

Though there are here no scarcity rents at the 
margin upon which a duty may h'e, there may be 
certain differential rents which can in part be made 
to bear a duty on imports. 

Let us first take the case of agricultural produce 
entering a foreign market, not in competition with 
the home produce, but as the sole supply of some 
sort of food or raw material. Suppose that Great 
Britain could grow no wheat, but drew her entire 
supply from foreign lands. What would be the 
effect of placing a duty on this dass of imports? 
It is clear that the duty could not be shifted by the 
importer who first paid it entirely on to the pro* 
ducer, because the farmers who greWiwheat under 
conditions which made it only just worth while 
growing it would stop growing wheat, and the 
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shortly of supply thus caused would raise the 
price ; neidier could it be shifted entirely on to 

the consumer in enhanced price, because the whole 
of the wheat supply could not be regarded as so 
absolutely ^necessary'* for consumption that raised 

prices would have no influence in reducinL;; demand ; 
and any reduction in demand would prevent the 
price rising to the full extent of the duty. 

It is quite evident that some reduction in the 
supply of wheat will take place (the margin of culti- 
vation rising) in consequence of the net price paid to 
the producers being lower than before, and that some 
reduction in the demand for wheat will take place in 
consequence of the net price charged to customers 
being higher. In other words, the duty will be 
divided in its incidence between producer and con- 
sumer. 

In the case of an article of such prime importance 
in the standard of consumption as ii^eat, the elas- 
ticity of demand will be slight, or, in other words, 
a rise in the price to the consumer will have a 
comparatively slight effect upon demand. If, on 
the other hand, a considerable portion of the supply 
is produced under conditions of minimum profit to 
capital and labour, on land near the " margin," we 
have a combination of conditions wliich will force 
the consumer to pay most of the duty. If, at the 
same time that a duty is put on wheat, duties are 
also put on alternative goods, the elasticity of demand 
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for wheat will be kept at its lowest, and the propor- 
tion of the tax which the consumer would bear will 

be at its largest Of course, if alternative grains and 
other foods which were in some degree substitutes 
for wheat were left untaxed, the attempt of wheat 
growers to recoup themselves for the payment of the 
duty by raising prices might be largely defeated by 
the rapid shrinkage of demand. So, again, if very 
little wheat was grown near the margin of profit 
—most of it earning a high differential rent — a fall 
of net price might not drive Out of cultivation a 
large quantity of wheat land. In either of these 
cases the producer might bear a considerable part 
of the duty* 

Alternative uses of wheat land for other markets 

or for other agricultural uses, alternative foods on the 
part of the consumers, will play a large part in 
determining &e incidence of the duty. 

Since every fall of price must have some effect in 
checking supply, and every rise of price in checking 
demand, it is not possible that the entire burden 
of the tax should fall either on producer or con- 
sumer ; it must be shared. 

What applies to agricultural produce will likewise 
apply to mining produce.* An import duty will be 
divided in its incidence according to the restrictive 
elasticity of the supply and the demand, taking into 
conskleration in eadi case the law of substitution. 
In as far as the duty falling on the mineowner 
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renders It no longer profitable to work the poorer 

seams, it restricts the supply of ores ; this restric- 
tion o[ supply raises the price of ore» until this rise 
of pice, checking demand, brings about a new 

equilibrium of supply and demand at a price higher 
than the old price, but not higher by the full extent 
of the tax. Thus the duty here, too, is divided 
between producer and consumer. 

§ 6. The case of an import duty on manufactured 
goods (not competing with home products) is differ- 
ent The normal condition of the import trade is 
one of keen competition between manufacturers in the 
same or in different nations — a competition which 
tends to keqp down profits to a common low level* 
Under these circumstances the producers cannot 
bear any considerable tax, and any duty which is paid 
by them must lead to a corresponding rise of price 
which shifts the burden on to the consumer. Nor 
does the rise of price necessarily stop there. For 
the first rise of pric^ as it chedcs demand for the 
manufactured imports, will tend to throw the manu- 
facturers upon a restricted output, which is less 
economical than the larger output they formerly 
enjoyed ; expenses of production per unit of the 
manufactured product will rise, and this rise will 
force a further rise of price. 

This must, I think, be regarded as the normal result 

of a duty upon manufactured imports under ordinary 
conditions of well-established competition* Of course, 
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than are drcumstanoes which qualify this ttonn. 

Some businesses competing in the export trade may 
be £ar better equipped^ more economically handled, 
and more advantageously placed than their com- 
petitors, and in consequence may be earning higher 
profits. 

In so far as this is true, the effects of a duty 

upon the imported goods will approximate to the 
effects of a duty on agricultural produce ; the rise 
of price may not cover die entire duty, the poorer 
competitors will go under, unable to produce for the 
market, and the abnormal profits of the favourably 
situated manufacturers may be cut down by the 
duty. In a word, if in a manufacture there are 
differential profits which correspond to the differen- 
tial rents of more fertile or better situated lands, a 
duty levied on the produce may fall on the former 
as we saw it fall upon the latter. There is, however, 
one not unimportant qualification to this power to 
put taxes on the foreign manufacturer. As its first 
effect is to crush weaker competitors, it will operate 
to promote combination among the smaller residue 
of strong competitors, who will be driven by a keen 
stimulus of self-defence to organise price-Usts or 
combinations and maintain them. 

Of course, it comes to this, that a du^ upon manu- 
factured imports can only be put upon producers in 
as far as competition has not already reduced their 
prices to a minimum profit, and « weeding out the 
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weaker competitors, left a number of equals. Where 
fote^ countries send manufactured goods into 
another well-developed industrial country, it will 
seldom happen that the profits of such import trade 
can bear any considerable tax* unless the importer 
be a trust or " combine,** a case with which we liave 
already dealt 

The countries which could place a duty upon manu- 
Pictured imports that might largely lie on producers 
are savage or backward countries, especially in the 
early days of their exploitation by more advanced 
industrial nations, whose traders often exchange cheap 
textile^ metal, and other goods upon terms which are 

very profitable. A tax on beads, rum, and calico, by 
a fiscal statesman of Fiji or West Africa, when hrst 
brot^ht into contact with civilised trading nations, 
would lie largely on producers. A nation such as 
Great Britain sending out exports in the shape of 
highly manufactured articles, shipping and financial 
services, largely restricted in the terms of their com- 
petition, and receiving In return from many sources 
foods, raw materials, and partly manufactured or 
wholly manufactured goods which represent surplus 
products^ is probably getting a much larger aggregate 
of wealth, as measured by costs, than she pays in 
return. It is improbable that she could hnd many 
imports upon which she could safely and profitably 
impose duties, whereas it is quite probable that coun- 
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tries which recdve her imports may find many 
articles that will bear a tax^ 

^ The interesting investigation by which Dr. Cannan shows that 
Great Britain has in recent years been oV Gaining iiicrcased quantities 
of imports for a given quantity of exports supports this suggestion. 
" Since 1885 the price of imports measured in exports has fallen 1 1 per 
cent, ior the United Kiiijjdom and only 4 per cent, for Germany, while 
the fell since 1881 has been 19 per cent, and ii per cent, respectively. 
This is a marked difference in both periods in our fiiToar. . . • So iar 
as theae teits show, both countries are carrying on thdr Ibreign trade 
at an lacieasiDg advaatage, but tbe advantage on the part of the 
United Kingdom is gveattf. Of coiuse the advantage in this greater 
fidl of prices of the goods we import than of those we export is doubt- 
less due in part to the cheapening of transport, which conats as n 
' cost 'in the former but not in the latler set of prices. Bat it is also 
probaUy attrilmtahle in part to the laiger quantities of * rents,* 
'snrptns profits,* 'h^ salaries,' contained in the pikes of the goods 
and services we eipart, than in the prices of the goods we import" 
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THE INCIDENCE OF PROTECTIVE AND 
PilEFERENTlAL DUTIES 

ii 

IT is proposed to tax agricuhura] produce and 
manufactured goods entering Great Britain from 
foreign countries. Who will bear the tax? British 
merchants will in the first instance pay the duties at 
the port of entry. No one, however, suggests that 
their profits^ Jcept down by keen competition, are 
such as will enable or oblige ihem to bear any appre- 
ciable part of this new expense. They must recover 
it, either from the foreign producer in the lower prices 
they pay him for the goods they import, or from the 
home consumer in the higher prices they make him 
pay, or they must recover part of it from each. 

In any case^ the real incidence of the tax will take 
the shape of a change of price--a fall in prices paid 
to foreigners, a rise in prices paid by consumers, or 
both. In trying to trace the effect of a tax on 
prices, one principle must be kept constantly in 
. mind, viz. that the immediate cause of every rise or 

n 
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fall of prices is a shift in the quantity of supply in 
relation to demand ; a rise of price can only come 
from a reduced supply or an increased demand, a fall 
of price from an increased supply or a reduced 
demand. Now it can be dearly seen that there are 
very few cases where the producer or the consumer 
will bear the entire tax, plus the cost of collection, 
in a direct rise or fail of prices. The only case where 
the consumer would bear this full expense is where 
an import duty was imposed upon a necessary of life, 
none of which could be produced at home. 

If in Great Britain we could raise no wheat, and 
a duty were placed upon external supplies from all 
sources, a duty of 2s,, $s,, or los, per quarter would 
tend to raise the prices to an equivalent extent 
Even this statement, however, is only true on the 
assumption that aU our present consumption of 
wheat were strictly necessary, and that a rise in its 
price would cause neither a reduction in the con- 
sumption of food nor a substitution of some other 
food, capable of being produced at home, for wheat 
On such an assumption, the price paid by the con- 
sumer must rise to the full extent of the duty for 
the following reason* The first act of the oierchant 
who paid the duty would be to reduce his importa- 
tion of wheat, for he could not afiford to buy so much 
at current prices; this reduction of demand for 
foreign wheat in relation to die same supply will 
tend to bring down the price of wbtut paid to the 
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producer. Now some of the wheat supply only just 
pays to produce for export, it is said to be grown in 
^die margin of cultivation''; if it cannot get the 
former price, it will cease to enter the market The 
sligliteat fall of price has some effect in reducing the 
supply; tliere is land in Ammca and dsewfaere 
which even a 2s. duty will put out of wheat-growing, 
or, what amounts to the same thin^ there is land 
wbkh would have gone into wlieat-growing, but is 

now prevented by a fall of prices. A larger duty of 
5^ or IQS. would, of course, reduce the supply of 
wheat more largely and more rapidly, if it were 
allowed to remain a tax on the producer. But 
directly the duty has begun to check the supply of 
wheat, by making it unprofitable to cultivate some 
wheat land which was cultivated before, the price of 
wheat in Great Britain would rise. If there were no 
elasticity" in the demand for wheat, if all the 
wheat supply were absolutdy ^necessary," the rise 
of price would not diminish the sale of w heat : all 
the ibreign wheat land must be kept in its former 
use, and this can only occur, isr h y p ^ k is i^ on condi-* 

tion that the foreign grower gets his former net price 
and profit The attempt, therefore, to throw any of 
the duty on the foreign producer wouki fail; die 
BritiA consumer must pay the entire duty plus cost 
of collection in higher wheat prices. 

The conditions under which the consumer here 
pays the whole of the tax are seen to be two : firsts 
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the duty is levied on the entire supply of the com- 
modity (there being no home production) ; secondly, 
there is no elasticity of demand, a rise of price 
causing no decline in the quantity purchased. 

§ 2. Now precisely because these conditions are 
not present in the case of a preferential duty upon 
agricultural imports or a protective duty upon manu- 
factured imports^ the duty cannot &U in its entirety 
upon the home consumer. 

Take first the preferential duty upon wheat. As 
soon as a 2^. duty b^^ to reduce American and 
other foreign prices for wheat by checking demand, 
it would begin to check wheat -growing "at the 
margin," but as it did this wheat prices would begin 
to rise from, say, the former level of 30r. to $2s. If 
they reached 32^. the foreign wheat supply for export 
would remain as before. But the price will not reach 
32s. For under the preferential tariff any rise of 
price over the current 30X. must be supposed to 
stimulate the cultivation of wheat in Canada, and 
also to put back into wheat some British land. 
Though a 2s, duty may seem to some to " make no 
difference," it cannot seriously be doubted that it 
would turn the balance in some cases, and exercise 
a proportionate eflfect in stimulating Canadian 
cultivation and in preventing some wheat land in 
Great Britain irom going out of cultivation. The 
notion that a duty, because it is small, may have no 
effect, is, of course, unthinkable ; its effect will only 
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be slighter and slower than the effect of a 5j. or los^ 
into which it wiB tend to grow. 

If, therefore, there is a?/y colonial or British land 
which can be rendered profitable for wheat-growing 
or other agricultural use by a rise of price less than 
is represented by the duty, to that extent the price 
to consumers will be prevented from rising to the 
full extent of tiie daty^ The price must ris^ for 
otherwise there is no inducement to the colonial or 
home grower to produce more wheat than he pro- 
duces now; it cannot rise to the full extent of the 
tax» unless we suppose such rise of price to have no 
effect whatever in stimulating the increase of that 
part of the supply which enjoys the rise of price 
without fiseling the tax. 

The notion, often broached, that the price of our 
wheat supply is fixed at Chicago by the price set on 
American export wheat, and that, since Americans 

would have to recoup themselves for the British duty 
by a j;»oportionate rise of their prices, the Canadian 
and even the home producer would reap the benefit 
of this rise, though in a .measure true as regards 
immediate price changes, has no validity in the long 
run. Prices of wheat depend in the long run, not on 
Chicago or other speculators, but upon the con- 
ditions of growing wheat on the worst-placed or the 
poorest land engaged in or availaUe for growing it 
If by a preferential t^fT we can substitute somewhat 
wors^ or less accessible land in Canada or Great 
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Britain for better land in the United States or 
Argentina, we shall undoubtedly have to pay a 
higher price for our wheat, but that price need not, 
and indeed cannot be, higher by the full extent of 
the preferential duty. 

So the hiddenoe of such a duty would come to be 
divided between the British consumer and the fomgn 
producer. Some . foreign producers would simply 
cease to produce fcx our market, others would con- 
tinue to produce, bearing some part of the duty in 
the lower prices they got from importing merchants. 
It Is not possible accurately to conjecture what pro* 

portion of the duty would fall on producers, what 
on consumers, without knowing the precise agricul- 
tural and industrial resources of all the countries 
contributing to our supply, so as to be able to calcu- 
late the effect of a given rise of wheat prices in 
driving out of wheat cultivation foreign lands which 
contribute to our supply, and in stimulating the culti* 
vation of colonial lands. As r^ards the latter, it is 
a question, not merely of quantity and quality of 
land, but of railroad and general industrial enters 
prise, and of the rate and character of settlement 
upon new lands. Considering how large a propor- 
tion of our wtneat and other agricultural supplies we 

derive from foreign, as compared with colonial and 
home sources, and the heavy initial outlay in substi- 
tuting unbn^en land in the Canadian North- West 
for the American fields which now so largely supply 
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us, it is probable that the price of wheat, at any rate 
for maay years to come, would rise nearly to the 
limit set by a pr e fc rentiai duty. 

§ 3. But the full burden which such a duty would 
impose upon the British consumer is, of course, not 
adequatdy rapiesented in this first^fcsolt The prime 
evil of a protective duty is tfiat it tends to talce more 
from the consumer in enhanced prices than it procures 
for the treasury* For the higher price it paid upon 
the part of tbe supply whtch does not pay the tax> 
as well as upon that part which does. If, for ex- 
ampie» the result of a 2f • preferential duty on grain 
were to raise the price is.6d.ficr quarter, while the 
treasury would only receive ^£"3, 300,000, the tax 
upon the quantity imported in 1902 (amounting to 
i76y000»00D cwts.)» the British consumers would have 
to pay ;66,957,000 in enhanced prices upon the total 
foreign, colonial, and home supply, amounting to 
371,000^000 cwts. Thus the sum paid by the British 
consumers as a tesult of the duty would amount to 
more than twice the sum raised by the treasury 
through a duty, one quarter of wiiich was paid by 
the producer, three quarters by the consumer. 

§4. In the case of a protective duty of 10 per cent, 
on manufactured goods the same line of reasoning is 
generally applicable, though the extent to which the 
tax can be shifted on to the foreign producer will 
differ more widely in the several classes of commodi- 
ties. In the ordinary case, where foreign manu- 

0 
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facturers, in competition with one another as well as 
with our manufacturers, are selling goods in our 
market, the effect of any protective duty must be to 
check their sales, for those who are working so near 
the margin of profit that they can only just under- 
sell our manufacturers at current prices will not be 
able to meet the demand of the importer that they 
shall lower their prices to recoup him for the pay- 
ment of the import duty. The supply of goods 
being thus reduced by the stoppage of weaker 
import goods, while demand stands as before, prices 
must rise. They cannot rise to the full extent of 
the ID per cent duty except on two improbable 
suppositions : first, that a rise of price will have no 
effect in checking demand ; secondly, that none of 
the foreign goo^s can afford to pay any of the tax, 
so that, until the prtee rises tihe lull xo per cent, all 
imports are kept out 

Even in the latter case, which is that of a prohibi* 
tive duty, it does not follow that the price to the 
consumer, as the result of substituting home for 
foreign goods, must rise to the iiiU eactent of the 
duty. Whether it will do so depends on two con- 
diliuns of home production and home competition. 
If the article excluded be a necessary or prime con- 
venience, the demand for which is not materiaUy 
affected by a moderate rise of price, while the home 
supply cannot be enlarged to displace the former 
foreign supply save by employii^ inferior appliances 
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or labour, the price might rise nearly to the full 
amount of the duty plus expenses of collection In 
no otiier case could ^s happen. If the article ex- 
cluded were a luxury, any considerable rise of price, 
due to the cessation (or even a laige reduction) of 
import, would commonly be attended fay a consider- 

able fall -off in demand, and a new pi ice- level not 
much above the old might be reached by a slight 
stimulation of home production* If the home pro- 
duct were only slightly undersold by the foreign 
goods, upon which the duty is now laid, it appears 
that the substitution mig^t be effected without any 
considerable rise of prices to consumers, or any large 
reduction in the total supply. The extent of the 
rise of price and die relative incidence of the tax 
depend upon elasticity of demand and of supply, 
i.e. how far a given rise of price will check demand of 
consumers and stimulate supply of producers at 
home, and how far a given lall of price wOl check 

supply abroad and stimulate demand of consumers 
there. The question is one of delicate readjustment 
on both sides. general protective duty of 10 per 
cent, on foreign manufactures must have a variety 
of different effects on different classes of goods. 

The only conclusions of general validity are those 
which hold of all protective or preferential duties. 

First. They must raise prices to the consumer. 

Second Thqr cannot raise prices to the full ex- 
tent of the duty. 
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Third* Since the higher prices will be paid, not 
only on the imported goods, but on the entire 

home supply as well, the sum paid by the 
consuming public will commonly exceed the 
sum received by the treasury. Where a 
"protective" duty thuioughly protects, ex- 
cluding foreign goods for the benefit of home 
producers, the treasury receives nothing and 
the consumer pays a price which approxi* 
mates to the old price plus the duly. 

§ 5. This argument, so far as relates to home 

prices, is based upon the supposition that genuinely 
free competition is maintained among British pio- 
duoer& The conclusion that the rise of prices due 
to protection will not normally cover the whole duty, 
80 as to throw the entire burden on the consumer, 
presupposes that no agreement takes place among 

British producers as to prices. But in actual practice 
it is likely to be otherwise. Even under free im- 
ports British manufacturers are constantly ei^;aged 
in limiting their competition by fixing price-lists to 
which they more or less adhere. Protection greatly 
stimulates this process* Under a protective tariff 
British producers would have a greater inducement 
to combine upon a rise of prices, and such combina- 
tion would be more feasible; In highly developed 
industries a protective tariff &vours combination, and 
its necessary effect is to raise prices to the limit set 
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by the duty. Thus, where under strictly competi- 
tive cooditioos the consumer would not bear the 
whole burden of the tax in higher prices, the normal 

tendency of actual trade is to compel him to do so. 

§6. One point of critical importance remains, in the 
foregoing argument I have confined myself to tracing 
the effect of separate duties upon special markets. 
But where a system of protective duties is adopted, 
the effects are not single, but cumulative. If a 
duty were imposed on wheat or a 10 per cent, duty 
upon a particular manufacturing import, we saw that 
the natural result would be a rise of price to some^ 
ibing less than the amount of the duty. But when a 
general protective tariff is adopted, prices tend to rise 
to the limit of any tax. Our supposition that wheat 
prices mi^t rise is, 6d, was based on an assump* 

tion that wages and other expenses of production of 
British farmers remained as before the adoption of 
the new fiscal policy. But if the price, not only of 
food, but of all manufactured goods for labourer and 
for employer, is going to rise by the operation of an 
all-around tariff, the normal expenses of raising 
wheat at home will rise, and this increase will force 
prices of wheat up beyond the is. 6d, by making it 
unfMTofitable to grow wheat on some land where 
otherwise it could have been grown. So the effect 
of the general tariff will be to make wheat prices 
approximate the 2s^ limit, and when th^ do this 
tbe fanners will quite naturally complain that the 
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" protection '* afforded them is inadequate, because as 
much foreign wheat enters as before^ and though 
Adit money price for wheat is higher, their raised 
expenses of production makes farming no more 
profitable than under free imports. This is the force 
which in France and Germany has be«i efiective in 
inducing a series of increases of the duty upon 
agricultural goods. 

The same argument applies to the manufocturing 
tariff. The separate effect of a lo per cent tariff on 
a class of goods may be to substitute British for 
foreign goods by a rise of 6 or 8 per cent in price. 
But that effect presupposes expenses of production 
based on the same prices of food and other com- 
modities as before. But agricultural protectton will 
have raised the expenses of the food of town-workers, 
the ID per cent duty on other classes of manufac- 
tured or semi-manufactured goods will raise the price 
of plant, machinery, and perhaps raw material ; on 
every hand the manufacturer will find expenses of 
production higher than before. Thus he too will be 
impelled to a rise of the prices of his goods towards 
the full 10 per cent, which marks his limit of pro- 
tection ; he too will then clamour for a rise of the 
ID to 20, 30, or so per cent 

The full burden of a protective tariff borne by the 
members of the protecting nation is measured by the 
diminished national production of wealth due to an 
artifidal dtvenrion of pcododng power from more 
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productive to less productive employments. This 
waste of efficiency of capital and labour is every* 

where represent^ in rising expenses of production, 
which tend to raise prices in all protected industries 
towards the limit set by existing duties, thus forcing 
them perpetually to demand increased protection. 
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HOW THE BALANCE OF IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS IS ACHIEVED 

WHILE it is generally recognised that in die 
processes of intematlona! trade a balance 

of import and export values is maintained if a 
sufficient period of time be taken, it is not always 
clearly understood how this balance is maintained. 
To say that imports cannot exceed exports because 
a nation, like an individual^ must in the long run 
pay for what it buys is a true but an inadequate 
solution of the problem. It is precisely because a 
nation is not an individual that the simple answer 
is not sufficient A, B, C» D, members of the Britt9h 
nation, trade with E, G, H, m e m bers of other 
nations ; if A stops buying tiie goods he used to 
buy from £» thereby reducing the aggregate imports 
of his nation, how does A's action prevent F, G, H 
from buying some goods they used to buy from 
B, C, D, thereby reducing the aggregate exports 
of A*s nation? The mere statement that exports 
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must balance imports because people must pay for 
frfiat they boy requires further explanatkni, because 

the persons who are the direct payees are not the 
same persons who have done the buying. If some 
Britidi firms cease to buy from fare^ners* other 
British firms will cease to sell to foreigners ; if 
some British firms increase their purchases abroad^ 
other British firms must increase their sales abroad ; 
if some German or American firms "dump" in- 
creased quantities of goods upon our shores, other 
Germans or Amencana must either buy more goods 
from us or cause other foreigners to boy more goods 
from us, so that the dumping" induces an expan- 
sion of our export trada These propositions^ though 
quite true, do not at first sight seem involved in tlie 
statement that a nation must pay for what she buys. 

A good deal of mystification has arisen by the 
nature of the concrete iUustratioos to wliich resort 

is had in arguing the matter. If I buy a motor-car 
for £$00 in Fans instead of buying it in I#ondon» 
how shall I be compellti^ Frendmien or some other 
foreigners to buy an equivalent amount of English 
goods? It will surely be better for English trade 
if I pay a little more for an Engiish^ade car, Norn, 
this sort of illustrative argument, which seems so 
convincing to the tyro in economic reasoning, has 
a fttal defect The illustration is on too small a 
scale. AU dianges of trade ate brought about 
through changes of prices^ and if too small an 
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example be taken^ a single act of purchaae, it seems 
absurd to impute to it any influence upon the price 

in the trade, still less on general prices in a country. 
To show how tihie purchase of a single motor*car 
in Paris will alter the relation between British and 

Continental prices of commodities in general is im- 
possible by reason of the triviality of the cause ; or, 
talcing the industrial instead of the financial sid^ 
it is equally impossible to show that so small an 
incident can affect the flow of capital and labour 
as between the motor-car industry and other in- 
dustries, thus again altering general prices in 
England and on the Continent No network of 
reasoning can be made so fine that a fictitious fish, 
made small enough, cannot get duough. To argue 
the issue intelligibly, cases of sufficiently large 
dimensions must be taken* 
S 2, Let our problem be to prove how a stoppage of 

imports must cause a corresponding stoppage of 
exports. There are two modes of proof, the first 
financial, the second concretely industrial. Let us 
suppose that a prohibitive tariff were to stop entirely 
the imports of dairy produce into Great Britain from 
Denmark and other Continental countries for which 
we pay some ;£'30,ooo,ooo per annum. English im- 
porters of dairy produce no longer draw bills to this 
amount and send them abroad in pasmient Foreign 
merdiants who ate buying goods of various sorts 
from England are in the habit of paying far these 
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goodfl^ not by sending cash, but by baying from 
foreign bankers and brokers bills on London. Since 

the number of these bills is now reduced to the 
extent of £sofiOOfiOO per annum, the supply of 
them will be short in relation to the demand, and 
the price paid on the Cotuinent for the use of this 
convenient mode of payment will be raised. A 
merchant wishing to buy from England must now 

pay a larger number of francs and centimes in order 
to make a payment of ;^ioo to England. That is 
equivalent to a rise of prices of English goods to 
Continental buyers, and must operate in some 
measure to check purchases and so to stop English 
exportSb In Ei^land, on the other hand, there will 
be a corresponding superfluity of bills on Paris, 
Berlin, etc., the price of these bills will sink, an 
English sovere^ will buy a latger number of francs 
and centimes. This means a fall of Continental 
prices for Engh'sh buyers, and will stimulate English 
merchants and importers to buy more foreign goods 
In place of the dairy produce we have ceased to buy» 

and to restore the old aggregate of imports. 

We have here a double process of automatic adjust* 
ment, a shrinki^ of English exports and an expan* 
sion of foreign imports, tending to produce a new 
balance of international trade. 

But let us suppose that this first mode of readjust- 
ment is incomplete, and that there still remdns on 
the Continent a deficiency of bills on London as 
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compared with other bills in the dearanoe systeoL 
What oociirs next is a reversion to the gold basis of 

payment to meet the deficit. Gold begins to flow 
into England and swells the reserve of the Bank of 
England Under ordinary circumstanced this in- 
crease of gold will cause the Bank to lower its rate 
of discount, and money on loan will be cheap. 

This chea]mess of money for advances vrill cause 
increased borrowing. People who want money want 
it for one purpose, viz. to buy with it goods and ser- 
vices they could not otherwise buy. Tlie result of 
cheap money will therefore be an increase in the rate 
of demand for goods and services, in relation to the 
rate of supply,^ thus cauang a general rise of prkes» 
This general rise of prices will check llie export trade» 
foreigners preferring to buy more checiply elsewhere. 
Each step in this process is, of course, reversed upon 
the Continent The flow of gold to England will 
raise rates of discount abroad, make money dear for 
borrowers, check borrowing, reduce demand in relar 
tton to supply, lower general prices, make it more 
profitable for English merchants to buy abroad, and 
so increase the imports side of the balance. Thus 

^ It is, of course, to be borne in mind that botiowers who have thus 
increased facilities of obtaining money are generaHy business firms 

which seek to purchase more capital and to employ more labour for 
production, thus enhancing the supply of all sorts of connnodities. 
This secondary effect, an increase of the rate of supply, serves an 
autoinaiic check upoQ the continuous tendency of ''cheap money'' to 
raise prices. 
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we see how the stoppage of £iOfiOOfiOO of dairy 
imports into England has set in operation financial 

forces which, partly by substituting increased quanti- 
ties of other imports for the prohibited dairy produce, 
partly by checking English exports, redress the 
balance between tiie aggregate of English imports 

and exports, 

§ 3* Turning fiom financial to conoetely industrial 
movements, we can see the same process of readjust- 
ment The cessation of trade in dairy produce with 
England, damaging the dairy industry of Denmark, 
Holland, efeo, will divert into other industrial channels 
the industrial ener<^, the capital and labour which 
would otherwise have gone into the upkeep and 
further development of the dairy trade: Making all 
due allowance for waste in the transfer of capital and 
labour already specialised, and for the substitution of 
industries naturally" less productive for Ihe more 
productive dairy industry, this diversion of a larger 
quantity of capital and labour into other Danish and 
Dutch industries will, by increasing die rate of supply 
of these commodities in rdation to demand, lower 
prices. This fall of prices will have its due effect in 
stimulating English purchases of foreign goods to 
. IrT displace die former puidiase of dairy produce. If 

we look at the effects in England we shall find the ; 
converse series of changes. The stoppage of dairy | 
imports^ by raising prices in England for all daury 

! 

produce, will bring large quantities of capital and | 

i 

i 
i 
I 
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labour into this brandi of agricultufal industry. We 
are not entitled to assume that a large mass of 
capital and labour remains permanently idle waiting 
for such opportunities. The greater application of 
industrial energy to dairy work will mean a smaller 
application in all other industrial employmoits : thus 
the rate of supply in other industries shrinks in rela- 
tion to demand, and so there is a general rise of 
prices. This general rise of English prices, however 
smally will have its due effect in checking the pur- 
chases of English goods by foreigners, whose general 
prices, as we see, are falling. So English exports are 
reduced to balance the reduction of imports by 
stopping the entrance of Danish and Dutch dairy 
produce. Incidentally it may be remarked that the 
new balance brought about by automatic readjust* 
ments to compensate an artificial disturbance of the 
kind supposed will be a balance less advantageous in 
terms of real wealth to both parties. The capital 
and labour violently displaced from the dairy in- 
dustry in Denmark and Holland will be ex hypothesi 
less productively employed in the other industries to 
which it has recourse, thus duninishing the aggregate 
of real wealth produced in tliose countries, and react- 
ing injuriously also upon Great Britain in obliging 
her to take a smaller quantity of real wealth than 
before in the processes of international exchange 
which she stiii continues to employ. 
Similarly^ in England^ the same artificial interveo<* 
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tion has drawn a large amount of industrial energy 
to leave other employments in which it would have 
produced a larger quantity of real wealth in order 
to produce a smaller quantity of dairy wealth to 
which a tarilT has imputed a fictitious value. The 
aggregate production of wealth in England is reduced 
by this artificial diversion, and some of this injury 
passes to Continental nations in the processes of 
international exchange. 
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WHAT A NATION BUYS AND WHAT IT 

PAYS WITH 

S X 

IT has been shown that the principles of exchange 
of commodities are essentially the same, whether 
the exchange takes place between members of the 
same nation and is called internal trade, or between 
members of different nations and is called inter- 
national trade. The tendency for commodities to 
exchange in accordance with the ratio of their 
marginal cost of production is not, under Free 

Trade, impeded more in the latter case than in 
the former by the lack oi complete mobility of 
capital and labour. Wherever fairly large, constant, 
and various trade relations exist between different 
nations, a keen comparison is made of the efficiency 
of capital and labour in the two countries with 
reference to their natural resources, and on this baas 
is established an international division of labour 
which is at once the result and the cause of inter- 
national trade. Just in proportion as that com- 

96 
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parison of international efliciency is fully and fairly 
maintained is this division of labour effective in 
aecoring^ tbc maximum of world-wealth and in 
enabling the members of each co-operant nation 
to secure a larger quantity of wealth for themselves 
than ^ley otherwise could obtain* Efficiency in 
division of labour leads each nation to produce 
more» effidemy in exchange enables it to consume 
more ; and as these two efficiencies are interdepen* 
dent, the doctrine of the utility of free exchange 
may equally be regarded as a producer's or a 
consumer's policy. The complete economy de- 

marids, as we have seen, perfect mobility of 
capital and labour or the abolition of non-competing 
groupSb But the fact that this condition is not 
reached, and that, therefore, commodities cannot 
exchange in the exact ratio of their marginal costs, 
does not one vMt impair the advantage of main* 
taining a policy of free exchange among com- 
modities actually produced under these unequal 
conditions; Free exchange always Umis to equalise 
the costs of production and so to enfinxe a better 
division of labour. 

Nations whose members trade • freely with one 
another will therefore establish a division of labour 

on a basis of relati\'c efficiency for the various pro- 
cesses of production, i^ach nation will produce for 
itself the greater part of the commodities and 
services it requires, though these commodities and 

K 
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services may be of the same sort for each nation; 
the production of bulky and of perishable goods, 
of spedal goods adapted to the national or local 
taste, the final processes of production in many 
trades where the demands of a fluctuating market 
must be met, the entire vast trades of internal trans- 
port, building, and of distribution, almost all the 
professional and other intellectual work, domestic 
and other personal services, Uiese departments, con- 
stituting the greater part of the national industry, 
are by their nature precluded from international 
division of labour. 

Though increased speed and cheapness of trans- 
port, and improved methods of preserving perish- 
ables^ throw an increasing number of conmiodities 
into the arena of the international market, the 
proportion of the national productive energy sub- 
mitted to international divisi<m of labour at any 
given time is subject to tolerably rigid limitations^ 
and, as we have seen, there is reason to believe that 
the proportion of that enefgy will diminish in 
nations which attain the higher reaches of civilisa- 
tion, demanding more highly individualised forms 
of national consumpticxi and devoting a larger share 
of their effective demand to non-material goods. 

§ 2. The extractive arts of agriculture and mining, 
manufactures, and the services of sea-transport and 
finance form the staples of divisioa of labour among 

nations. Every nation does some of each of these 
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kinds of work for itself, but it does very little of 
some kinds, a great deal of other kinds^ luing the 
surplus of the latter to purchase enough of the 
former to meet its requirements for consumption* 

There can be no Asdty in this division of 
international labour; under Free Trade or under 
Protection, what any nation buys from other 
nations, and what it pays with, will be changing all 
the time. In proportkm as free exchange prevails, 
each nation will specialise along the lines of the 
relative advanti^^ it enjoys at the time for the vari- 
ous industries. Where strongly marked, persistent 
natural conditions of climate, soil, position, are bases 
of an important national industry, that industry 
will have a high degree of permanence as a foctor 
in the make-up of the export trade. The strong, 
lasting export trades of Great Britain — cotton, coal, 
shipping, banking---all enjoy some such dement of 
natural superiority as a basis of other acquired 
aptitudes. 

The adoption of pfotective systems fay a number 
of otiier nations, in order to counteract such natural 
or acquired aptitudes, may, of course, succeed in pre- 
venting a nation from using to the full this natural 
choice of purchasing power in tiie shape of exports 
to pay for the imports she requires. But for the 
protective tariffs of the lai^ Continental countries 
and of die United States, Great Britain would prob- 
ably be somewhat more specialised in textile, metal, 
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and certain other ouuiukctures than she is now, 
sending out larger quantities of these sorts of goods 

to buy her imports with. Probably the total vohime 
of her export and import trade would be larger tiian 
It is. But the emhaigo placed by foreign protective 
systems on these British goods by no means repre- 
sents a corresponding diminution:— of British 
exports in general, (^) of these daases of exports in 
partlciilar. For there will be two readjustments in 
British export trade, as the result of a tariff placed 
by certain foreign nations upon certain classes of im* 
ports from Great Britain, We shall in the first place 
divert our export trade in these excluded goods from 
h^hly protected to lowly protected or open markets 
of odier countries, gx kfi^fiaiJUntLleMS profitable trade» 

and probably for this very reason a somewhat smaller 
trade, in the second place, we shall scad out other 
exports to the high^irotective countries to take the 

place of the excluded exports, if we can find any 
goods where our relative advantage of production is 
nearly as great as in case of the former exports, 
and where no considerable import duty keeps us out. 
Just as each nation finds out, under conditions of free 
exduonge, the kinds of goods and the quantiQr of 
each it pays her to produce and exchange for various 
quantities of other kinds of goods she cannot make 
or make cheaply, so now the artificial rearrange' 
aent of Industries In foreign countries arising firom 
a tariff will compel a free- trade country to change 
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the cufTent, the valttme, and to some extent the 

nature of her export trade. She will buy her im- 
ports partly irom diiferent nations than before, partly 
from the Bfttne lutioos^ but iodiiectly. Nor will she 
import the same proportions of the same goods as 

before. For the dilTcience in her modes, sizes, and 
places of payment will change the kinds and amounts 
of goods she will find it most profitable to import 
The following is a practical illustration of the 

application of this theory in modern commerce : — 

"Take the tiade between the United States and this 
country. We import thenoe in value about four times as 
much as we export thither. Part of this excess comes in 
dischaige of debt of one kind or anodier; but much of it 
is paid for indirectly by exports of our manufactures to 
countries from which the United States receive large sup[)hcs 
of tropical and other produce, but to which they send 
comparatively little merchandise of any kind in return. 
Among these countries are India, China, Brazil, Cuba, the 
British West Indies, Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, Japan, 
and Egypt To all of these the exports of British pro- 
ductions are in excess— often vety largely— of our imports 
from them* It is ckar, therefore^ tiiat although we export 
Teiy much less merchandise to tiie United States from the 
United Kingdom than they send to us, or, to put the 
matter in another way, the United States by their high 
tariff prevent us from paying them directly for the enor- 
mous amount of produce which we take from them, they do 
not and cannot prevent us from supplying our manufactures 
in payment for the produce which they draw from tropical 
and other regions. Why? Simply because our manu* 
£BCtuieS| suited to the wants of those regions, are cheaper, 

produced at less cost than their own." 
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It is quite evident that the protective policy of 

several great nations, restricting their export trade 
with one another as compared with the trade each 
continues to do with the richest of the free-import 
countries, viz. Great Britain, has been largely instru- 
mental in forcing freight-service and banking to the 
fore among our modes of pajrment for our imports. 
It is equally evident that the point of great insistence 
by Tariff Reformers, viz. that our recent trade with 
protected countries shows a slower growth than with 
non-protected countries, so far as it is correct, merely 
signifies this process of adaptation on the part of 
British trade seeking the lines of least resistance or 
greatest receptiveness for the movement of our 
exports. 

§ 3. What we buy and wliat we pay with must be 
in a continual state of flux, under free exchange or 
under protection, unless the latter system leads to 
complete industrial isolation accompanied by stag- 
nation in population and the arts alike of production 
and oonsumptton. 

The character and proportions of the foreign trade 
of a prc^essive nation must alwa3rs be changing, 
and the more large, various, and profitable that trade 
13, the more numerous and important will be the 
clianges. If then we examine the export trades 
of any country, we shall expect to find some of them 
dwindling and others growing. A dwindling export 
trade may* of course, signify the successful competi- 
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tion of foreigners in their own markets or in neutral 

we once held* 
But it may mean something quite different, vis. 
either the increase of domestic consumption^ which 
has at once raised the value of tiiese goods and left 
no surplus for export* or that other trades have 
grown up with which we find we can more economic- 
ally make our export payments. Both of these 
causes of the apparent decay of an export trade are 
prima facie indications of increased national wealth. 
In the case the recent decline of the woollen 
and worsted expcnrt trade, both causes are doubtless 

operative. The largely increased consumption of 
wool in the manufacture indicates that a growth of 
domestic trade has checked the expert trade; one 
reason for the decline of woollen exports is that our 
own people are becoming better clad. The other 
reason is that the woollen is our oldest manufacture^ 
the greater improvements in meduuiical inventions 
and in the development of markets therefore coming 
earlier it has reached a stage in wiiich further leduc- 
tioos in cost of production are relatively slight; other 
newer industries have sprung up in which for a time 
our relative superiority of production as compared with 
other nations is greater than in the case of wool It 

is at present more profitable for us to buy an increas- 
ing proportion of our imports with coai| machinery^ 
and ships than with woollen and linen goods. The 

diief reason for the positive or relative decline of 
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most export trades which are the subjects of com- 
miseration h, not the protective tariffs of fote^ 
countries, but the competition of other British in- 
dustries which have secured a larger proportion 
of our export trade for themsdves. For though 
neither our export nor our impCMt trade can rightly 
be r^arded as a fixed inexpansive quantity, so that 
a new cheap British maaufacture can only focoe a 
foreign market by displacing some other British 
export, our examination of the financial mechanism 
of international trade has made It evident that a 
selection of different kinds of import and expoxt 

goods is continually being made by merchants in 
accordance with the rise and fall of prices for various 
kinds of goods in their own as compared with the 
several foreign countries. The practical problem 
which is being worked out at any given moment by 
the financial and commercial class in various fore^ 
countries who call out British exports is how best to 
balance in terms of British exports the amount of 
British import values rqiresented by bifls of ex- 
change in their hands. We saw that any increase 
or decrease of these bills in London must act on 
foreign and British prices so as to stimulate or 
depress British exports, and so to maintain a balance 
of import and export trade. As some British prices 
will fall or rise more than others, the foreigners who 
call out British exports will listen more on those 
where the relative fall of price is greater, or the 
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relative rise of prices less. In this way foreign 
buyers aie contttiually sdectiiig some kinds of goods 
for our export trade, rejecting others. 

The trades in which we are making more rapid 
p rogress as compared with foreign ooimtries will 
naturmlly be favoured in tills selection of exports 
from Great Britain. Behind this foreign selection* 
the competition of British trades among themselves 
may be said to determine the f^aoe they shall 
severally occupy in our export trade. At one time 
textiles^ cotton, wooUen» 8ilk» linen in vmriotis 
changing proportions, form the greater part of our 
export values ; then, partly in substitution, partly as 
a result of expansion, the metal trades take a more 
promuient place; later still, special metal trades 

connected with machinery forge ahead and vie with 
the closely related industry of shipbuilding and with 
coal to make the pace. 

Taking our import trade as a given quantity, we 
thus see that the make-up of the return cargo of 
exports will be constantly shifting, as a result partly 
of changes in foreign demand, partly of changes in 
the internal conditions of British industries as com- 
pared with one another and with the corresponding 
foreign industries* It will pay us better to smd, 
and it will pay them better to receive, a different 
sort of cargo this year than we s^t last year to 
fcp f c s e n t eadi ;f i^ooo^ooo of exports* 

§ 4. But, of course, our import trade i:s not really a 
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fixed quantity. Just as an increased demand for 
fore^ goods on our part compels foreigners to find 
British goods widdi they will buy in return (unless 
they can get British industries to use the goods they 
send as capital and to pay ttem interest alone^so an 
hicreased demand for British exports may issue from 
foreigners, who will thus oblige us to receive more 
imports (unless we in our torn prefer to Increase our 
foreign inwtments^ Imports and exports are, as we 
have seen, mutual determinants, so far as quantities 
of values are coocerned : an increase or shrinkage of 
the one compels a conesponding increase or shrink- 

age of the other. If, then, even a fixed volume of 
export trade will be continually liable to changes 
of its make-up, a constant change of volume will 
impress an even greater fluctuation on the export 
trades. 

§5. The mysteiy made of investments as a 
factor in the balance contains nothing essentially 

mysterious. There is nothing in the financial 
mechanism for securing a balance of imports and 
exports to insist that eitiber side shall pay immedi- 

ately in full for everything it receives. A foreign 
government or a group of members of a foreign 
natkm may borrow from a group of Englishmen 

without setting in operation any financial movement 
requiring foreigners immediately to restore a corre- 
spondii^ amount of wealth to Ei^land A Umn 
from England to a foreign government or a group 
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of fore^ers is an oider for British goods to be >^ 
delivered without payment; when the foreigner 

receives this order he translates it into a demand for 
goods, steel rails, enginesi machineryi etc ; but in- 
stead of putting into the money market bills of 
exchange, which would, as we have seen, force a 
present or early payment in goods, he returns to the 
lenders scrip entitling them to receive a small per- 
centage of the value of the goods they sent out, in 
goods representing yearly interest, the equivalent 
repayment of the loan being indefinitely delayed. 
Every such loan when it takes place represents a 
quantity of exports for which no corresponding 
imports are required in the ordinary balance of 
trade; the only paper put on the money market 
compelling imports is the certificates of interest or 
dividend, which force imports in the same way as 
bills of exchange. While loans are being thus 
effected the creditor nation is sendii^L^ out exports 
which exceed her imports by the amount of the 
loans, less the interest from the sums previoiisly 
loaned. When a nation, as is the case with Great 
Britain, has effected enormous loans during a long 
series of years, the imports which represent the 
annual interest on these loans may largely exceed 
the new capital invested abroad in any single year, 
especially if, as is likely, a substantial part of her 
increase of fore^ investments takes the form of 
refraining from demanding the interest on former 
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investments aad allowing it to accumulate as fresh 
loan. 

The practical bearing of the changes in the tide 
of investment upon the volume of imports and ex- 
ports^ and the ftnnnal balance of the 3ame, Is brought 
home by the anal3r8is of recent British Investments 
presented by Mr. Schuster in a paper read at the 
Institute of Bankers»^ in which the writer points out 
that tiie flow of British capital into foreign invest* 
ments during the seventies and eighties received a 
notable check from the financial troubles of South 
America in 1891, followed in 1893 ^ the Australian 
banking crisis, and in subsequent years by the 
currency disturbances in the United States. 

In 1896 new capital applied for again rose to 155 mil- 
lions. The demand was not so much for foreign or 
colonial securities, but mainly for home investments and 

industrial uiidcrtakings of all sorts. The company pro- 
moter was hard at work, and in many cases not for the 
benefit of the community at large or of the industries 
which he took in hand. We have dius a distinct cbaoge 
in the channels of investment ; we ddibemtelf tmned amy 
from foreign and colonial enteiprises in fiivour d invest- 
ments in the home markets, and to that may be directly 
due part of tlie lack of expansion in our exports, which 
would have fuUowed naturally had we placed the capital 
abroad, and also the increase in our imports for the home 
mdustries, which receive mudi of their material from 
abroada" 

' December i6, X903' 
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Finally, the effects of the South African War must 
be taken into account 

"But the end of 1899 is the date of the outbreak of the 
South African War, and that war must naturally have had 
such a disturbing effect on the whole of our trade that no 
conclusion can possibly be drawn from the variations taking 
place since that period It is evident that the purchases 
war material of all sorts must ha?e swdled our imports to 
a very large degree^ that Goranment purchases abroad of 
foodstuffs, animals, and a variety of articles which were 
shipped direct to South Africa without appearing in our 
trade returns must have naturally turned all the exclianges 
against us, and that all this vast expenditure resulted in 
keeping the value of money at a higher level here than in 
other centres. Until the outbreak of the war, there is 
nothing in the indicatkms of the eichanges to warrant tiie 
assumption that our commercial condition had resulted in 
affecting our position as the cheapest money market, which 
is so essential for the maintenance of our supremacy as the 
bankers of the world. But I think the above>mentioned 
fiicts show that special and exertional reasons closed our 
most important markets, or at least greatly impeded our 
exports to them. We dedined to lend money to foreign 
countries, and thus prevented their purchases from us ; by 
far the greatest part of our savings were invested at home, 
mostly in loans to local authorities, and that in itseil led to 
a very important increase in our imports ; it stimulated the 
building trader the development of electrical works and 
undertakings, and a great deal of the material had to be 
imported, if only for the reason tiiat our ketones at home 
were not in a position to supply the demand. " 
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Thus it appears that no inconsiderable part of 
the widening gap between import and export values 
will be due to the fact tiiat foreign and colonial io« 
vestin«its have taken of late a smaller share of our 

spare capital than formerly, the increased volume of 
interest from foreign investments proceeding from a 
ripening into profit of earlier investments. 

But whilst this loaning, payment of interest, and 
repayment of capital may be treated independently 
of the current interchange of commodities be t ween 

nations in an investigation of the nature of the balance 
of import and export trade^ the fact that each of 
these proceedings involves a supply and a demand 
for actual commodities causes price changes in the 
loaning and borrowing countries which have subtle 
and sometimes important reactions on the volume 
and character of tfie entire current of normal trade. 
To take the rudest of examples : a foreign loan nego- 
tiated in Londoni which involved large orders foe 
British ships, or steam engines for early delivery, 
would obviously, by raising prices in these and their 
related trades^ afiect the availability of these kinds 
of goods for ordinary export trade, we should 
pay for our imports less in these kinds, more in other 
kinds of goods. By raising somewhat the general 
level of British prices, moreover, such large loans on 
special exports would reduce somewhat the volume 
of ordinary export and therefore of import trade; 
If it involved, again, not an increase of the aggre- 
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gate of our national saving, but a diversion of capital 
from Briti^ to fofdgn investments, other forces 
sflecting prices and volume of foreign trade would 
be set in operation. 

Thus die amount and character of borrowing, 
pajrment of interest, and repayment of loans whtdi 

are blended with the normal intercliange of com- 
modities between nations will have delicate reactions 
in tile make-up of the export and import cargoes, 
as well as upon the volume. There is no subtler 
question in international economics than that of the 
determination of the flow and distribution of capital; 
and the rapid growth of mobility of capital, which 
we have elsewhere discussed, is destined to play an 
increasing part in the operattons of international 
exchange. 

The magnitude and the nature of this flow of 
capital from nation to nation are not, however, such 
as to invalidate the general principles of tt^ balance 

of imports and exports in international trade ; they 
complicate the current accounts, but do not vitally 
affect the business policy. 

§ 6. It must, of course, be kept in mind that 
though in one sense there is no fixity in volume and 
make-up of foreign trad^ there is fixity in another 
sense. Taking the industry of the world as it exists 
at any given time, there is an absolutely right volume 
and make-up of the import and the export trade of 
each country, the quantity which each, if it under- 
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stood all the actUcil facts of world industry, would 
secure. In iact, the whole intelligence of the mer- 
cantile and financial dasses which opetate foreign 

commerce is constantly engai^cd in seeking to 
achieve and maintain this economically right balance 
of trade between the several nationa. What quan- 
tities of what kinds of goods each nation buys, and 
what quantities of what kinds of goods it pays with, 
are directly detennined by the delicate mechanism 
of international finance, which, registering the pro- 
ductive capacities of the several nations in the ^ 
various industries, directs the flow of free capital and 
labour into the most productive channels, and so 
elicits those surpluses of various kinds of wealth, over 
and above the needs of home consumption, which 
form the substance of international commerce. 
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CAN PROTECTIVE COUNTRIES "SUCK'' 

A FREE-TRADE COUNTRY? 



JL in most industries?, and the defective intelli- 
gence of the business world at large, prevent the 
machinery of international finance from achieving 

more than a fraction of the full economy of division 
of labour and interchange of wealth which it is 
designed to secure; The chief harm of protective 
tariflfs, bounties, or preferences consists in imped- 
ing further the operation of these beneficent forces 
aiming to secure for each nation the particular 
vohime and make-up of import and export trade 
which is at once most profitable for her and for the 
commonwealth of nations. To the wastes occa* 
sioned by immobility and ignorance it adds a new 
artificial waste, setting nations to do work they 
cannot do so well as other nations, and thereby 
preventing them from doing better work. It makes 

a nation buy abroad a smaller quantity and different 
qualities of goods than it would be good for her 
I 113 
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to buy, and it makes her pay for them in larger 
quantities and different qualities of goods than is 

good for her to pay. To a less extent and in various 
d^ees the tariff of each nation Inflicts similar injuries 
on each other nation of die commercial world. 

Although it will be manifest that the main injury 
of a protective system falls on the country that adopts 
it, and only a smaller injury upon another country 
thus restrained in commerce with her, it may be 
useful to examine the suggestion that a number of 
protective countries^ each exercising this restrain^ 
may inflict blows upon a free-trade country whose 
cumulative force will virtually destroy her trade and 
suck out her available capital It has been suggested 
that Great Britain Is or may he in such a case. 

The danger commonly indicated assumes a two- 
fold character. A ring of protective nations may, 
by putting up high tariff walls, exdude our goods 
from their shores, while at the same time their pro- 
ducers^ enjoying the security of a protected and 
high-priced home market, "dump'* thdr artificially 
cheapened goods upon our shores, underselling our 
producers, and taking their trade* 

Now it Is evident to anyone who grasps the first 
principle of foreign trade, viz. that it consists in ex- 
change of commodities, that the two alleged dangers 
are mutually destructive. If protective nations are 
refusing to receive our goods, they cannot continue 
to dump their goods at any price upon our shores. 
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They must take payment either in current imports 
from us (directly or through intermediate nations), or 
in liois upon our capital which they are togagied in 
depredating by the very process in question, and 
which would be absolutely valueless by the time they 
had carried their policy to its logical condusioa If 
nations " dump** cheap goods on us and try to evade 
payment by putting up tariffs, this policy does not 
mean that they are not paid, but that they are paid 
in a smaller quantity of dearer Britisdi goods (or 
their foreign equivalents) instead of the larger 
quantity of cheaper goods they would have received 
in free exchange. What their joint protective and 

dumping policy does is to alter the division of em- 
ployments in Great Britain^ the make-up of our 
export trade, and the proportion of the exports 
whidh go to various foreign countries* What they 
dump is likely to be raw material for some of our 
trades^ for most commoditiesi though they be finished 
manufactures or foodstuffs, are raw materials for 
some trades ; these trades, directly subsidised by the 
foreigner^ will send in their products over the tariff 
wall which the same foreigner sets up to counteract 
his own bounty on exports. A widespread system 
of " dumping " would also mean cheap commodities 
to British consumers, would lielp to keep money 
wages low and thus again would keep down ex- 
penses of production for British producers in all 
trades. When we remember that the exact converse 
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of these forces are operating in the protective and 
dumping countries to raise the expenses of produc- 
tion in general, and particularly in trades where 
goods sold high at home in order to sell low abroad 
are raw materials, we perceive the mutually destruc* 
tive nature of dumping and protection. Even if the 
protective tariif of each country were so arranged as 
to prevent us from sending exports into those oountrfes 

from trades fed by the dumped articles, we should send 
them into neutral countries with which they also trade, 
and underselling them, as they themsdves would have 
assisted us to do, we should force our payment on them 
through the indirect methods of roundabout trade. 
Seeing Uiat the ooats» alike of dumping and protec- 
tion, fell In the main on expenses of production in 
the protective country, it is easy to understand how 
the bounty-fed industries in free-import Great Britain 
can force markets, either directly in these protective 
countries wherever the tariff wall is lower than usual, 
or in countries where tariffs are lower or non-existent 
{2. If we suppose that there are no other free 

import or low-tarifif nations, and that the rini^ of 
protectionist nations is so infatuated as to put up 
protective tariffs on all our export trade, they have 
nut only stopped our trade, but their own as well, 
even the dumping which is part of it ; for no " tariff 
reformer" is likely to suggest that dumping'' can 
go on in vacuo, foreigners taking nothing in return. 
Moreover, the least reflection will make it manifest 
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that long before our foreign trade was crushed by 
this protectionist ring, the trade between the protec- 
tionist oountries tiiemselves must bave disai:^>eared. 
A free-import country, with or without the assistance 
of foreign bounties, will continue to do trade with 
the several ibrdgn protectioiust nations long after 
they have ceased to do trade wi^ one another ; for 
in dealing with one another they confront, not only 
the same tariff wall which confronts iis» but are 
hampered by the higher expenses of production 
which their own tariff imposes on them. 

Protectionist countries (dumpii^ or not dumping) 
possess no power to injure our export trade which is 
not exercised earh'er and more injuriously upon their 
own trade and the trade of one another. 

So long as large fim or low«protected markets 

exist in the commercial world, this protective policy 
of a number of great nations, while largely restrict- 
ing the volume of their export trade, could not 
largely reduce the volume of ours, but would chiefly 
operate by changing its character and direction. A 
rigojious protective policy pursued by all other great 
nations whkh did greatly diminish the volume of our 
foreign trade, could only succeed in doing so by a 
complete stoppage of thdr own fore^ trade. 

§ 3. In neither case is any economic force set in 
motion which can suck the capital out of this country 
into the protective countries. The attribution of 
such a power to protection Is due to a narrow 
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separatist view of industry. If in America or 

Germany a single trade, steel or cotton, gets a good 
deal more protection than other American or German 
industries, it may for a time earn an abnoonalty 
high rate of profits. In such a case it may pay 
English manufacturers to put up mills in the pro- 
tected area, so as to share this bounty, as in a few 
instances has been done It is conodvable fliat a 
large section of American or German industry, 
comprising (say) die great manufactures, m^t for 
a time enjoy this power to tax the other industries 
of America or Germany by a tariff which enabled 
them to raise their home prices and to earn high 
profits. If the mobility of capital and labour in 

America or Germany was so defective as to enable 
them to maintain these high profits, it is possible 
that a considerable quantity of capital and labour 
might flow from England into these countries. But 
while this is possible, it is not likely, because trades 
in Germany and America which were strong enough 
to secure this special advantage over tbe other indus* 
tries would probably be strongly organised enough 
to prevent fore^ cqittal from entering their pre» 
serves. But let us suppose certain trades or groups 
of trades in protective countries to possess this power 
to suck into their protected area some British capital 
They can only accomplish this object on condition 
of lowering the rate of profits in other trades and 
exposing these trades to ikitish competition. Protec- 
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tion, as we have seen, by sabstitating a less effective 

for a more effective division of labour in a country, 
reduces the average productivity <^ capital and 
labour. If, then, that protectiofi be so manipulated 
as to secofe abnormally high profits for certain 
favoured trades, the effect must be to dix^inish 
further the productivity of other industrieiL These 
less protected industries, saddled with h^h expenses 
of production through the general operation of the 
tariff, will then be earning low prohts and paying low 
wages* Two results will follow. Those trades 
among them which are exposed to I'ritish competi- 
tion will hnd British goods displacing them in 
neutral markets and in thpir own markets; these 
industries will decay and British industries will 
thrive at their expense. Thus Germany or America, 
by the very process of drawii^ British capital into 
a few specially favoured foreign tndustries, will have 
improved certain other British industries employing 
as taoA or more new capital Though this process 
might induce British capitalists to invest some capital 
inside the protected areas, selecting the bounty-fed 
trades, it wouki not cause any net reduction of 
emplo3rment of capital in Great Britaia This fresh 
British capital required for the expansion of trades 
which were displacing German or American trades 
would be fhmished didier by more British saving, or, 

failing that, by a flow of foreig^n capital into Great 
Britain correspondiog with the dow of British capital 
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into the protected countries. This balance, though 

perhaps less regular in working than the balance of 
import and export trade, is equally necessary. 
Certain German or American trades Yav^ tx k^^patked 
drawn some British capital into these countries to 
share the artificial prosperity of favoured trades. 
But these trades are favoured primarily at the 
expense other trades in their mm country. These 
other trades, therefore, will be as much dei^essed as 
the others are prosperous As then the prosperity 
of the one drew capital from Great Britain into the 
protected area, the depression of the other will draw 
capital from the protected area into Great Britain. 
If, as we have diown, the mam burden of protection 

is borne by the industries of the protected country, 
there is no escape from this conclusion. Favoured 
trades can only thrive at die expense of other trades 
in their own country, so that any flow of capital from 
a free-trade country into the former must be counter- 
acted by a corresponding flow into the free^rade 
country. In point of feet, the net movement of 
capital must be from protective into free- trade areas, 
because the latter^ enjoying a more productive divi^on 
of labouri will have a somewhat h^^ profit on its 

capital. 

The notion that a protective country, or a group 
of protective countries, can suck the trade out of a 

free-trade country depends on a faliacious generalisa- 
tion from the case of single tradeSi 
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THE MYSTERY OF "DUMPING*^ 

Si 

• THUMPING," in the sense of selling goods for 
L-/ something less than '^cost price/' or for 
''whatever they will fetch,'' is a widely pervasive 
practice. Fishmongers, fruiterers, and butchers, find- 
ing themselves with a surplus of perishable goods 
Upon ^r handsi offer them kte on Saturday ni^t 
for prices which have no definite relation to cost" 
This "dumping" undoubtedly injures the ordinary 
local trader for some of those who buy upon these 
terms would have bought a smaller quantity at 
ordinary prices earlier in the day were it not for the 
knowledge of these Saturday-night sales. Indeed, so 
far as the wholesale trades in pertshal^ foods are 

concerned, this "dumping" policy is c^ualified by 
wholesale destruction of such portions of supply as 
seem likely, if an attempt is made to sell them, to 
spoil the market. The organised trade, having 
regard to the trade interest as a whole, favours 
destruction rather than dumpii^f; the unofganised 
trade» in particdar die weaker retailers, are driven 

xai 
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by exclusive regard to their individual interests to 
dump their surplus^ In drapery, millinefy^ and oth«r 
trades where season and ^uhton are important ele- 
ments, non-perishable goods are similarly " dumped " 
at longer intervals in "sacrifice" or emergen^" 
sales. Bankrupt stock is sold at prices unrelated to 
cost, ** Summer sales" form an ever-growing prac- 
tice in larger stores ; goods are " marked down " to 
levels sometimes far below cost of production, and 
many customers spend a considerable part of their 
dress-money on these goods, who otherwise would 
have spent a somewhat larger sum upon smaller 
quantities or inferior qualities of goods in die ordi- 
nary course of trade. 

Again, some diops have '"leading" artides, 
specially low-prioed classes of goods, sold cheap as 
an advertisement and as a means of attracting 
''custom/' 

§ a. Now all these goods am said to be sold under 

cost of production. And this is true if we attribute 

« 

jto each unit of supply a separate cost of production. 
For ordinary manufacturing and commercial pbr- 

poses it is doubtless convenient to base book-keeping 
on this estimate of separate costs. But economic 
analysis must^ I think, take a dtifefent view. None 
of these classes of goods is accurately described as 
being sold under cost price. Even ** leading " articles 
fetdii besides their price, a gain of general cttstDm» 
the profit from which would rightly be added to their 
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price, and, so added, would raise that price above 
"cost"— supposing tlie ^ attractkm " to be really 
operative 

In the other retail cases it is evident that the 
goods sold at a sacrifice are a surplus due to mis- 
calculation of demand. Such miscalculation will 
arise partly from the carelessness or incompetence of 
the trade buyers, partly to changes affecting demand 
so incapable of prevision that they must be regafded 
as chanoe. Tradesmen cannot afford to be found 
" short," for such failure to have required articles in 
hand not merely loses them the profit on these sales^ 
but damages their fiiture trade in generaL In order 
to ensure having enough, they must run a continual 
risk, amounting, in some class of goods, to a certainty, 
of having too much. The most skOful trader must 

reckon on being left sometimes with a surplus which, 
if perishable goods, he must sell soon for what they 
will fetch ; if non-perishable^ he must similariy sell 
before they have become too old-fashioned. Properly 
regarded, these goods have no separate cost of pro- 
duction ; he must buy them at ordinasy prices and 
seU them below those prices, as a necessary condition 
of conducting his busing as a whole profitably ; or 
in other words, the loss on these ''dumped'^ goods 
ensures the profitable sale of the undumped goods 
which form the bulk of his stock. It is only a 
fundamentally ialse way of looking at these dumped 
goods, taken as it were on their separate merits, that 
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makes them appesr a dead loss. Rq^ing them 

rightly, we must impute to this low-priced surplus a 
portion of the profit which their existence enables 
the normal high-priced stock to earn. Even if this 
surplus be the result of miscalculation, sudi error is 
a normal and indeed a necessary incident of ever/ 
business. When the surplus is abnormally large, or 
of too-frequent recurrence, the loss incurred is to be 
regarded as due to general bad judgment exercised 
in buying, rather than as a separate loss due to the 
unfortunate conditions under which these particular 

c^oods must be sold. This surplus or margin, if it is 
no larger than is required to ensure the sound conduct 
of a thriving but necessarily fluctuating business, no 
more represents waste or loss, because it is eventually 
sold " below cost price," than the idle reserve which 
every bank must keep as a condition of being able 
to use the bulk of its deposits profitably. The bank 
reserve, it is true, fetches nothing, whereas the reserve 
goods of a trader are sold at some price or other. 
But even tiiis apparent difierenoe disappears when 
we bear in mind that the trader must always have in 
his stock a certain proportion of these goods, doomed 
to sell at (say) half their cost price; fifty per cent of 

the nominal value of these goods represents at any 
given time a reserve or insurance fund which plays 
essentially the sama part as a condition of the profit- 
able conduct of his business, as the banker's reserve 
does in the banking business. The only difference 
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is that he has frequently to shift the forms tn which 

he keeps his reserve, and to dispose of the outworn 
ibnns for what he can get 
Add to this analysis the fact that In the sale of this 

surplus stock the trader will prefer to make, as far as 
possible, a separate market of them, choosing a 
special time for "dumfMr^" them in large numbers, 
and adapting his modes of sale so as to reach a 
different class of purchasers from that which he 
normally serves. 

This we see done in the Saturday-night sale, and 
the high-class draper will not dispose of lines of 
goods In which he finds himself " long " by marking 
down *' at ordinary times for his regular customers^ 
but will keep them for summer sales, where a different 
class of customer attends to buy. 

A tradesman must in tiie ordinary course of trade 
accumulate a surplus stock which he cannot dispose 
of in the ordinary way without spoiling the market 
He generally finds It better to create a separate 
market for the disposal of these goods. Of course, 
if he is an enterprising man, or engaged in an 
essentially capricious trade, this dumping" will 
form a laiger part of his business. The larger the 
risksy the larger the profits and the larger the 
insurance. 

§ 3. When we turn from retail trade to manufacture 

the same general anaiysis applies. Most manu- 
facturers must produce on calculations of a future 
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market; in order to make and sell at profitable 
prices the largest quantities of goods, they must run 

a normal risk of over-production. When this occurs, 
how shall they unload their surplus? Th^ may try 
to put it on the ordinary market and let it depress 
prices, or they may, following the example of the 
shopkeeper, make some special effort to get rid of it 
by finding some new market for the occasion. This 

extraordinary market is likcl\' to be a forcifjn market. 
There are two considerations which make it more 
difficult for competing manufacturers than for shop- 
keepers to hold in check this tendency to dumping. 
When a shopkeeper perceives that a line of goods is 
not takings he can at once stop or curtail further 
purchases from the makers, but the latter cannot so 
easily stop or curtail their production. They have 
laid down special and expensive plant, haye hired 
labour and entered contracts for the purchase of 
materials, etc.; they cannot change the channel of 
this productive energy or greatly reduce the volume 
of output without a very serious loss. If they are 
engaged in keen competition, tlicy must be prepared 
to continue producing at a loss for some time, 
loading their former market at lower prices, forcing 
new markets at great sacrifices, or accumulating 
stock. In whatever way this surplus is disposed of 
there is a loss on tt^ if a separate cost of pnxluction 
be imputed to this surplus and a 9q>arate market is 
found for it If it is simply thrown on to the 
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ordinaiy market so as to bring down the price for 
.the whole snpply, it may cause the whole supply to 

be sold below cost price. 

The difficult of stopping a rocogsnsed tendency to 
over-production in manufocture is aggravated by the 
fact that a reduction of output commonly implies a 
more than proportionate waste oi productive power, 
a large part of the expenses of production remaining 
the same for a smaller as for a larger output The 
net economy of large-scale production is constantly 
pu^ng producers to maintain a maximum output 
in the teeth of faUing prices which indicate over- 
stocked markets. 

Indeed, this superior economy of a large output is 
the special source of that '^dumping " which figures 

in international trade. If all the manufacturers in a 
trade acted in concert it might be more profitable for 
them to agree in a restriction of output, for though 

they would thereby produce more expensively, the 
margin of profit on tlie smaller output sold dear 
might be so much larger than that upon a larger out- 
put sold cheap, as to yield a net gain on their invest- 
ment of capital and business energy. But where the 
competbg manufiicturers do not act in concert, it will 
not be profitat^ for any one of them to restrict his 
output, for he will thereby be holding up the price for 
the greater benefit of a competitor who does not 
restrict his output So in all trades whete the maxi- 
mum economy of large-scale production has not been 
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reached, there is a constant tendency among com- 
petitors to hicrease the output irrespective of tiie 

effects on the market Hence a condition of trade 
is always liable to arise vrhtn ordinary markets are 
glutted, and when it may be advantageous to avoid 

restricting output by unloading the surplus cheaply 
i^KMi distant markets. This is a temporary expedient 
designed to give lame for a readjustment of normal 
output to normal demand at remunerative prices ; it 
is employed to get rid of an actually accumulating 
surplus stock, to substitute a gradual for a sudden 
restriction, and to allow the slower normal forces 
regulating the distribution of industrial energy to 
establish a more stable equilibrium bet w een supply 
and demand in the trade. 

It is easy to understand how in the new conditions 
of world-competition in manufacture the difficulty of 
estimating future prices is sudi as to invc^ve the 
frequent accumulation of surplus goods which their 
makers may seek to sell at a price below their **sepa<- 
rate cost of production" in a fore^n market, if by so 
doing they can keep up prices in the home market 
to a level which leaves a maiigia of profit If this 
policy enables any net profit to be earned on the out- 

put as a whole, it is e\iclent that this "sacrifice" on 
the dumped goods is an essential condition of this 
earning, and that to regard them as involving a dead 
loss, under the conditions of their sale, is not justifi* 
able. 
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. S 4. So iar we have treated ''dumping" as it may arise 
under free competition of manufacturers. Appar* 

ently the earliest examples of ' dumping ' manufac- 
tured goods in foreign countries on any considerable 
scale belong to this individual business policy, as 
practised by English manufacturers.* Where manu- 
£Bu:turers enter into concerted action for the mainten- 
ance of profitable prices, they may have recourse to 

two methods : they may agree to restrict their whole 
output^ or what comes to be the same thing, not to 
sell any goods at less than a fixed price, or they 
may agree to restrict the supply for the home market, 
fixing a prohtable price for this market, and to ''dump" 
any surplus produce on export markets at any price 
or at an agreed lower prioD. This latter practice has 
been occasionally pursued for some years past by or- 
ganised bodies of manuiactuiers in England, Germany, 
America, and other countries. There Is no evidence 
that in any of these countries it has been adopted as 
a part of a permanent industrial poli<^ ; it has alwa]rs 
figured as a temporary expedient for getting rid of 
surplus produce without spoiling the home market. 

Where the joint forces of trade combination and 
tariff protection give a body of manufacturers sudi a 
control of the home market as to enable them to fix 
highly profitable prices, this policy of dumping" 
surplus goods on foreign shores becomes at once mOre 
expedient and more feasible. Under ordinary con- 

> CL Profettoc Ashlejr, TAg Tmrif ProbUm^ p. 7a 

K 
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dittoos of free competition in an unprotected home 
market it is» of ooum^ fxiiBible that iiidsvidual firms^ 
which find themselves with surplus stocks, or are pro- 
ducing £atster than they can a market for a^t 
otdinaiy pikei at hoiiie» may prefer to sell this sur- 
plus more dieaply abroad* It is, however, obvious 
that, unless the home market is protected by import 
duties^ they camiot do this to ai^ great extent^ or 
adopt it as a business policy, beeause, if the prke at 
which they sell abroad is considerably lower than the 
home prioe» th^ will liave to meet their own Mumped** 
goods reimported and competing with them in tiie 

home market. If dumping is regarded as anything 
other than a small casual incident^ it requires either 
protection of the homae marlmt or dosdy concerted 
action of the body of manufacturers in a trade, or 
both, as indispensable conditions. It seems as if both 
protection and trade-ocganisatlbn were necessary to 
estaUish an3Fdilng that we are entitled to call a policy 
of dumping* If really free competition of a number 
of pioduoers were maintained in a protective country 
sudi as Ameiica» it must generally pay a manufiu:- 
turer better to cut down prices rather than to seek a 
foreign market at a definitdy lower price. Tliia, 
indeed^ h what actually takes place when some im- 

proved method of production enables a number of 
competing firms largely to increase their output The 
cutting of liome prices down to a point of no-profit 
is the direct and most urgent motive jto the formation 
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of agreements, combinations, " trusts." Protection in 
die form of import duties cannot by itself form an 

economic foundation for a policy of dumping. Where 
a legal system of export twunties existSi in addition 
to import duties, of coume dumping may become a 
business policy even for producers competing freely in 
their home market. Canada ^us dumps iron on the 
British market at low prices made up to the exporters 
by taxes paid by the body of the Canadian people. 

A combination of manufacturers or other producers, 
however irtrong, would liardly be able to maintain a 
policy Of a repeated practice of •* dumping " in foreign 
countries, unless they were substantially protected 
against the reimportation of their dumped goods. 
Hence we" must cocidude that both protection and 
combination are essential to a policy of dumping, 
a system of selling abroad more cheaply jthan at 
home. Where these two conditions coincide, it is at 
any rate theoretically possible that this discrimination 
of home and export prices might be systematically 
maintained. A German Kartel or an American trust 
virtually controlling their home market, might main« 
tain a relatively high price at home, and continue to 
sell abroad at prices sufficiently lower to enable them 
to dispose of the rest of their regular output It is 

important to recognise clearly this theoretic basis of 
dumping, not merely as a casual expedient for deal- 
mg with over<4upply, but as a possible permanent 

business policy. 
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§ 5 . Some who will easily recognise that it is not light 
to impute a separate cost to the margin or surplus 
required to ensure a trade, or to some casual surplus 
which it is best to sacrifice, refuse to admit that it 
can concci\'ably pay a trust or a group of protected 
manufacturers to sell abroad a r^ular part of their 
output at a price which would involve a net loss if all 
their output were sold at this price. 

Xhe theoretical feasibility of such a policy can be 
best demonstrated fay hypothetical figures* A mill 
nmnfng at its full capacity can turn out 900 tons per 
diem at a cost of (say) 17^, per ton ; running at two- 
thirds capacity it turns out 600 tons at (say) igs. 
per ton. Assuming that the same market price 25^. 
could be got for the 900 tons as for the 600 tons, the 
profit on the full working wonkl be (900x81;) /»aoo 
shillings, or £^ per diem, as compared with the 
profit on a two-thirds working at (600 x 6s.) 3,600 
shillings, or £iBo per diem* It is, however, evident 
that the same price cannot be got for the 900 tons 

as for the 600. It is quite possible that If 600 tons 
could be put on the market at 25^. per ton, thus 
yidding a net profit of 6s* per ton or jfito on the 
output, 900 mi^t bring down the price as low as 
19s. per ton, yielding a net profit of only 2s, per ton 
or £go on the output But if it can be arranged to 
separate the protected home market and the foreign 
market, and to sell 600 tons in the former at per 
tc»i, and 300 tons in the latter at a dumping price of 
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even i6s, (less than ''cost" price on the ftill output), 

the profits on the 600 tons would be (600 x Ss.) 4,800 
sliiliings or ^^240, the loss on the 300 ** dumped " tons 
would be 300 shillings or £ij. The total output of 
900 tons would tfius fetch a profit of ;t240-;f 15, or 
£22$, The so-called loss of £1$ on the ** dumped" 
portion of the output is the condition of earning $s, 
per ton profit as compared with 6s. per ton on the 
600 tons sold in the home market. 

This possible economy tests on the so-called law 
of increasing returns, or, in other words, on the fact 
that a large part of the expenses of production is 
relatively fixed, increasing much more sliowly than 
the increase of output 

§ 6. Thus it is quite clear that a trust or other non- 
competing group in a protected country might con- 
ceivably find the technical economy of producing on 
the larger scale permitted by an export trade so 
great, that it would pay them, as a continuous busi- 
ness policy, to supply a foreign market at what 
appears to be ^ below cost price." There are various 
ways in which this low export price may be regarded. 
It may be said that the real or true economic price 
for the whole output lies between the artificially high 
home price and the artificially low export price, the 
home consumers, in fact, paying part of the true 
price for the foreign consumer^ This axrectly de- 
scribes what happens : the home couaumer subsidises 
the foreign consumer. 
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Or we may treat the export goods as a by-product 

in relation to the home products ; the latter can 
only be economically produced on condition that 
the former are also produced, and once produced it 
it better to sell them for what Aey will fetch, like a 
pure by-product A by-product is not considered 
to have any cost pnoe^ certainly no separate cost 
price can be imputed to it So with tiiese dumped 
export goods, they may be considered as having no 
true x^st price. But it will presently appear that 
they cannot strictly be treated as pure by-products, 

because the price they fetch does affect the question 
whether they shall be produced or how many of 
them shall be produced. The truth is, ^t this 
phenomenon of dumping is the most convincing 
exposure of the economic fallacy of imputing to any 
portion of an output a s^timU cost of production. 
The true formula runs thus: If i,ooo tons be pro* 
duced, each ton costs lOif. ; if 2,000 tons be produced, 
each ton coats Sx. ; if 5,000 tons, js^ and so on. 9ut 
if the cost of a ton alwa3f8 depends upon the number 
of other tons produced along with it, a ton can never 
be rightly regarded as a separate economic unit with 
a separate cost attadied to tt It is only the whole 

output that has a true cost The business man who 
handles this output for the market, though he has 
to sdl it in pieces^ will not coi^ider that he must sell 
each piece so as to make a separate profit on its 
proportion of cost of production to that of the whole 
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output ; he will aggregate the prices he gets for the 
several portions of the output and treat this aggre- 
gate as one prke, just as he treated the aggregate 
cost as one cost He wOl always consider tiie efleCt 
of a separate sale upon his market as a wiiole, 
recognising the utility of discriminating prices both 
In home and foreign markets so as to secufe the 
largest aggregate profits. He will, of course, also 
consider the details of the separate sales^ reusing to 
sell certain goods below a certain price, not ulti> 
mately because this price is " below cost," but be- 
cause it is so cheap as to react unprohtably upon 
the aggregate net profits^ or even to affect Injuriously 
the sale of future outputs. In a word, excepting 
where what is called the law of Constant Returns 
pfevails, it. ythm tfiere is no net technical ad* 
vantage in producing a larger or a smaller output, 
there is nothing that can be rightly called a separate 
cost of production for units of output 
The fact that discrimination of prices takes place 

in disposing of an output does not therefore warrant 
US, in serious economic analysis, in attributing a 
separate profit or loss to each portion by comparing 
the price got with a separate cost attributed to its 
production. It is» thei^ an established economic 
possibility that a non-competing group or interest, 
in a protected country, might find it profitable as a 
lasting policy to sell goods abroad at a price 
definitely lower than th^ coulc) there be produced 
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with equal capital, skill, and industrial knowledge. 
Or it might find it profitable only occasionally to 

resort to this method of disposing of a surplus. Or, 
fioaliy, it might "dump" cheap goods in order to 
break down the home trade in a foreign country, 
with the object of capturing the foreign market and 
then raising prices. 

To either of the latter two practices the especial 
economy of large-scale production whidi we have 
just considered is not essential ; we have seen that 
in retail trade resort is had to getting rid of a casual 
surplus by selllttg it for what it will fetch in a distant 
market, while the policy of selling cheap for a while 
in order to break a competitor and capture a mark^ 
is common throughout the world of commerce. The 
trust or non-competing group in a protected country 
is, however, in a stronger position to utilise either of 
these policies than are other producers. 

§ 7. Before considering the case of a permanent 
policy of discriminating prices, it will be well to 
discuss the feasil»lity and the desirabiHty of using 
import duties as a means of counteracting these 
sorts of " dumpily," 

Dumping as.a means of disposing of a temporary 
surplus has been shown to be a general practice. Is 
there any sufficient reason to distinguish foreign 
from domestic dumping and to provide against it 
by tariiF enactment 7- The question is one, not of 
econuaiic principle, but of econoaiic and political 
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expediency. Casual dumping of indigestible surplus 
products cannot be lightly dismissed as a mere 
bonus" of the for^gner to the British consumer. 
It is that, but it is something more. It is a sudden 
blow to the stability of a British trade^ fidling at a 
time when it Is likely to prove more than usually 
injurious. For there exists sufficient unit} and 
sympathy throughout the industrial world to render 
it likely that surplus production in America or 
Germany, whether due to slackness of demand or 
to improved methods of production, will be accom- 
panied by a similar condition of British trade. 
** Dumping" attributable to this cause will therefore 
come when it does most harm to a trade akeady 
suffering from, or threatened with, over-productioa 
The ^ock of this injury disorganising a whole trade 
may be very inadequately compensated by a tem- 
porary cheapness of prices to the consumer. Even 
when the dumped goods which form the finished 
product of our British industry are the raw materials 
of another, as has happened ^ with the dumping of 
coke, pig'iron, steel-plates, etc., it does not follow 

that this boom of one trade and slump of another 
yield a net beneht to British industry, as compared 
with the maintenance . of normal conditions of 
stability or progress. Indeed, it is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that these miraculous sudden 
interventions from outside are demoralish^ incident , 
breaking confidence in the regular onkr of economic 
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nature. Were "dumping" adopted by a foreign 
trust or combination as a means of Invading our 
markets, undersdling British producers in order to 
capture the trade and afterwards to raise prices to 
a profitable" level, such attacks directed against 
important British industries from behind protective 

tariff walls might cause great distress. It is, of 
course, true that the fears sometimes entertained 
of an organised attadc against all or most of our 
staple trades which should ruin British industry as 
a whole is not merely a wild exaggeration, but 
involves a mbunderstanding of the nature of 
Industry. It would be impossible even Ibr an 
organised conspiracy of several "dumping" nations 
bent on injuring British trade to destroy our trade 
as a wliole or even to diminish its volume. Such a 
notion presupposes that there only exists a fixed 
limited number of trades which, judiciously attacked, 
would all succumb, leaving not a wradc behind In 

point of fact, unless the confederacy of dumpers 
were prepared to " keep " the entire British nation as 
oonfflners by free subsidies of all manner of com- 
modities, the attempt to take some British trades 
could only drive British industry into other trades, 
an ever-increasing proportion of British capital and 
labour passing into the production of such perishable 
goods and such services as did not lend themselves 
to dumping. Let fore^ natk>ns "dump" food^ 
clothings and all forms of portable convenienoe and 
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luxury upon us, refusing to take British goods 
and services in payment; we should be driven 
to the most magnificent development of housing, 
transport and ail distributive services, public and 
private^ to the amplest cultivation of the pfofesaions 
and the fine arts; the rest of this bounty we 
should take out in leisure, a broader margin to our 
national life, 

While tfien the graver apprehensions of tlie 
possible effects of dumping are manifestly absurd, 
the incidental effects of a more fragmentary policy 
might be serious enough to deserve public attention. 

While " dumping" as a weapon could not destroy 
or permanently reduce the size of our domestic 
industry as a whole, it might do considerable harm 

by disturbance and dislocation. Directed with more 
cunning, it might even harm our trade worse than the 
casual dumping to get rid of surpluses, if it were 
feasible to prevent such dumping by prohibitive or 
protective import duties^ such action would offend 
no sane principle of fee exchange. 

It is entirely a question of expediency. If a tariif 
could be arranged which would act promptly where 
it was needed, for just as long as it was needed, 
and as far as it was needed, there could be no 

sound objection to its application. The difficulties 
are purely practical. But they are so grave as to 
be almost insuperable. The dumping" we have 

described is essentially a sudden process, it is, or 
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can be, conducted with considerable secrecy, and, 
would be. extremely difficult to distinguish from a 
normal decline of prices due to a normal increase- 
of imports. It is seldom possible to lay one s fingers 
on any stock of goods entering our ports and to say 
with reasonable confidence, These are dumped." 
A considerable degree of secrecy is now observed in 
selling abroad at lower prices ; if it were necessary to 
meet a fiscal weapon, this secrecy would become im- 
penetrable. Either some official must be empovv cred 
to deal with emergency cases^ and with the constant 
ialse alarms which Interested home producers will be 
ever raising in their eagerness to keep out foreign 
goods ; or else a " sliding scale " of the most intricate 
character and sut^'ect to continual revision must be 
applied to every trade where foreign competition 
presses. To entrust so serious a sudden power either 
to the discretion of officials or to the mechanical pre- 
cision of sliding scales will appear the more perilous 
the closer one reflects upon the details of these opera- 
tions. Were the powerful trusts of America and 
Germany, with the express assistance of their govern- 
ments, publicly to plan attacks upon our staple metal, 
textile, and shipbuilding trades, by the instrument of 
dumping, so grave an emei^ency might warrant the 
use of the tariff as a weapon, and its ademption would be 
nowise derogatory to the principles of tree exchange. 
But for smaller emergencies it would assuredly be 
safer to bear the blow than to put the clumsy and 
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ineffectual weapons of import duties into the hands 
of imperfectly wise c^licials. 
Bat this is mainly a questioti of politics ratlier than 

of economic theory. If an official were wise enough 
and a good enough tariff could he constructed, a 
nation would be quite justified In thus warding off 

dumped goods which did more harm by disorganising 
trade than good by a temporary lowering of prices. 

S8. Tlie hypothetical case of a continuona poliqr of 
dumping, not to dispose of a temporary surplus or 
primarily to capture a market, but in order to 
practise most profitably lai^^e-scale production, in- 
volves different con^derations. If we in England 
could rely upon receiving a fairly constant large 
supply of boots» sheet-iron or tsteam engines from 
America at prices below those for wbicb we oould 
produce them, ought the mere fact that this dumping 
is supported by a foreign tariff, or even by an export 
bounty, to induce us to refuse them or to place a 
tariff on them? True, the beginning of this poHcy 
may break down a British industry, but if the policy 
i» to be a continuous one^ the benefit to the con- 
sumer, and in many instances to other trades where 
these dumped goods are raw materials, will obviously 
outweigh this single temporary blow. It will be 
better to accept this damage to a British trade in the 
same spirit in which we should accept imports which 
undersold our products hy superior use of madiinery^ 
Of better natural jfesouroes* Acting in qut qwq 
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interests as a nation, it would be folly to attempt to 
distingiiish between a cheapness which is the result 
mpectivdy of ifdr " and '^onfiur " oompetitioii, pro- 
vided that cheapness is permanent. Unless, there- 
fore, we arc prepared to protect all British industries 
against aU lofeign oompetitton, there can be no 
reason to put an import duty upon bonnt^Med 
foreign goods where there is any reasonable security 
of a oootuiuanoe of the bounty. 

§9. It remains briefly to consider the econofnieeflSf^ 
cacy of taxing dumped goods as a means of revenue. 
We have spoken of dumped goods" as being sold 
"for whatever diey would fetdL** If this were stnctiy 

true, it follows that an import tax imposed on them 
would not cause a rise of price, but would be borne 
entirely by tiie producers. Such an ad tmbnm tax 
might conceivably take 80 per cent, of the selling 
value of the goods without causing the dumper to 
check his dumping. In such a case the British 
producer would be nowise " p r otec te d " but the British 
revenue would be a gainer. 

This>however»b not what wouki happen. Though 
*'dumpedgoods" cannot be saM to have any separate 
cost of production, the price at which they are dumped 
is not ''any** price, but one calculated to dispose of 
such quantity of output as will, by keeping down the 

aggregate cost of production and raising the aggre- 
gate returns for saks» yield the greatest total profit 
Any considerable ad vaknm duty would disturb this 
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maximum profit by reducing the returns from the 
export trade. The effect of such an import duty 
will depend upon the relation of the former price 
of the dumped goods to the normal British price. 
It may have paid the dumper to dump a .oom* 
parativcfy small amount which forced a marleet at 
a price just below the normal British price. Or the 
economy of large production might liave made it 
more profitable to ^dump" a larger quantity* 

bringing down the selling price far below the normal 
British price. The effect of an odf vahnm tax on 
dumped goods will diffiur in the two cases. In Hie 
former case, the tax will lie almost entirely on the 
dumper, if he continues to dump at all. For if he 
were to dump a smaller quantity^ thus sacrificing some- 
thing in economy of production by reducing the total 
output, he could not recoup himself by raising the 
prices for his dumped exports, because the former 
price was fixed just below the Britbh competitive 
price. He must therefore either cease dumping, or 
pay the entire tax out of his pocket, continuti^ to 
dump as before. In the latter emit tfie British 
Treasury has succeeded in taxing the monopoiy 
profit 1^ the protected American producers. 
If, however, the dumping priee has been fixed low, 

so as to take off a large surplus product, the effect 
of an import duty will be to reduce the quantity of 
dumping, a smaller quantity being sold at a higher 
price. This rise of price cannot be high enough to 
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compensate fully the lo$s to the ''dumper" of re- 
ducing his output and so frndud more expensfvdy , 
but it will furnish some compensation. The incidence 
of the import duty will then be divided between the 
British consumer and the American producer; in 
irfiat proportion it is impossible to predict, for it 
will depend upon the reaction of reduced output 
on cost of production and the reaction of reduced 
supply on demand, or more strictly speaking, upon 

the relation between these two reactions. 
' g la In the case of "casual" dumping, then, protec- 
tion fay import duties would be virtually inefiicacious; 
such duties would be too slow of operation and too 
uncertain of effect In the case of "aggressive'* 
dumping, in order to steal*' a market, it would 
only be possiUe to take eflhcttve action hy import 
duties in cases where publicity attached to the invasion. 
In the case of the steady maintenance of a poli^ of 
low export prices, the gain to the consumer and to 
other trades in the country where such goods are 
^dumped" will normally outweigh the damage done 
by a temporary displacement of capital and labour 
in a single British trade. It mi^ht, however, be a 
sound revenue policy to impose an import duty 
whidi, levied on goods produced under conditkms 
enabling them to assist in earning monopoly profits 
for a foreign "trust" or combination^" would fall 
entirdy, or in large part, upon the producer. 
Monopoly profits directly taxed cannot transfer 
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the tax ; and even an Import tax, the only way in 
which a fordgner can reach tbcm, may sometimes 
succeed in lying on them sufSdently to make the 
experiment a profitable one for the revenue* 

Theie ts^ however^ no evidence of the practice of 
such a regular system of low-<price exportation by 
trusts and otiier combinations as would render any 
such taxation deserving of piesent consideration. 
The dumping of goods by American trusts and 
German Kartels during recent years is proved to 
rest on no organised system of maintsUning a cheap 
ex|K>rt trade» but is adopted meiely as a temporary 

expedient for getting rid of a casual surplus. In a 
few instances cheap export prices have been adopted 
by enterprising foreign firms as an attempt to capture 
the British or other markets. Nowhere has there 
been developed a system of regular bounty-fed ex- 
port trade under conditions whidi would enable us 
profitably to apply an import duty as a safe instru- 
ment of revenue. 



L 
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CHAPTER XI 



PiLOTfiCTION AS A REMEDY FOR 
UNSMPLOYM£NT 

§1 

PROTECTION dftims to secure fuller employ- 
ment ind h^her remunenitton for capital and 

labour. The difficulty felt by many classes of in- 
vestors in finding safe profitable uses for their 
money, by business managers in keeping plant and 
machinery fully occupied, by workmen in obtaining 
regular employment, is a constant and a serious 
trouble. The common explanation of the laissiM* 
faire economist, imputing this unemployment of a 
''margin*' of spare capital and labour as a sound 
necessary condition of the elasticity of modem 
industry, or as an equally necessary result of in- 
herent irregularities of certain trades, does not 
convince. The quantity and character of the waste 
are too grave to warrant the acceptance of this 
fatalistic interpretation of "un"- and "under "-em- 
ployment Frequently recurring periods of bad 
trade exhibit the simultaneous waste of all the 

146 
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* Actors af productioa; this waste is greater than 
is required for the normal processes of industrial 

adaptation. These larger wastes of unemployment 
are most patent in countries which have entered 
Ibe era of mechanical industry, and which experience 
an ever-growing difficulty in finding markets where- 
in to dispose of their maximum output As more 
countries have developed machineiy for manufao- 
ture and transport, th« condition of the industrial 
world has become one in whidi it always appears 
more difficult to sell than to buy; Now the general 
principles of exdiange furnish no adequate solution 
of this difficulty. A sale of goods for money is 
merely one^half of the complete exdiange of com- 
modities for commodities which is tiie sole end of 
commerce ; why should this half be more difficult 
than the other half? The bland assumption that 
money, or general purdiasing power, is naturally 

preferred to the possession of any single class of 
goods merely begs the question. If every producer 
were morally certain that he could find a buyer for his 
goods at the present market price, he would feel no 
such anxiety as he now commonly experiences; he 
would be no more eager to sell than the purchaser 
to buy. It is lus well-ffounded belief that in 
ordinary times the supply of the goods he offers 
exceeds^ or may at any time exceed^ the demand at 
current prices that prompts his anxiety to sell 
Now this accepted tendency of supply to outrun 
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demand is a paradox. Since the whole object of 
production is consumption, and since with every 
increase of producdoo is bom a corresponding 
power of consumption, why should there be ex- 
hiUted this chronic tendency to over*production» 
congestion of the madiinery of productioni slacken* 
ing or stoppage of the machinery, and corresponding 
waste of capital and labour by unemployment or 
under^employinent? The firequent attempt to ex« 
plain the booms and slttimps of actual industry by 
references to the financial or book-keeping side of 
trade^ in which over-confidence " and subsequent 
collapse of credit," essentially subjective conditions, 

are dragged into the chain of objective events as 
explanations of over-production and industrial col- 
lapse, adds new confusion to a complicated matter. 
•* Over-confidence " and "collapse of credit" are but 
financial reflections of objective industrial facts in 
relation to quantities of production and consumption 
of commodities; they are never Independrat forces 
or prime causes. If a general fall of prices occurs, 
accompanied by a slackening of the pace of pro- 
duction, ij, unemployment, the only eflfeient cause 
of these phenomena is a refusal of the industrial 
community to take out of the industrial machine, in 
thdr capacity of consumers, as much as they put 

Into the machine in their capacity of producers. In 
fact, over-production (as distinguished from mis- 
production, which is a regular necessary waste) only 
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arises from ttiKler-ooiisttiiiption» a refusal of the com- 
mtmity to make full use <^ its consuming power so 

as to keep fully employed the factors of production. 

§ 2, Since the only rational inducement to produce 
is the desire to consume, we have to find an explana- 

tion for the failure of the latter force to function 
properly, in defective demand for commodities. The 
possibility of a co n gestion of the machinery of 
general production is only intelligible on the sup- 
position that a part of the power to demand goods 
for present consumption is witiiheld by some who 
have the power to consume The refusal of a full 
apphcation of the power to purchase and consume 
is itself only explicable as part of the wider phe* 
nomenon of maUistribution of wealth in modem 
societies. 

In a well-ordered society, where distribution of 
wealth as consuming power was proportioned either 

to the efforts or the needs of the producers, every 
increase in the powers of production of the com- 
munity would automalicaUy be attended fay a 

corresponding rise in the general standard of con- 
sumption, eifective demand rising to correspond with 
every increased power of supply. Only where this 
just " natural '* distribution of consuming power 
exists is there any security that consumption rising 
with every increase of production will keep taut the 
reins of industry, and render unemployment or waste 
of capital and labour, .beyond the needs of normal 
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readjustment, impossible. If, on the other hand, 
inequality <^ economic opportunities is such as to 
impose a grave inequality in the distribution of 

wealth, some classes getting a power of purchase 
greatar than is required to suf^ly l^itimate and 
pressing needs, other classes getting a power of 

purcha^^e insufficient to satisfy their needs, we 

have an economic condition which explains the para- 
dox of over-productiofi, mder-ooosamption, and 
unemployment. The growth of illegritimate or 
luxurious needs is not such as to give an ade- 
quate stimulus to tiie full use of ray large incomes 
in demand for commodities; from such Incomes 
emanates a great amount of automatic saving, im- 
plying a corres p onding refusal to demand com* 
modities.^ The Irregularity thus introduced into 
industry obliges other classes of more moderate 
wodth to secure themselves against anticipated col* 
lapses of income by setting aside and saving a larorer 
percentage of their current incomes than would 
otherwise be saved. From these 
equality of distributioii of wealth issues in an over*, 
saving on the part of the community, i.e. a saving 
of a larger proportion of the current income than is 

* The contention that "saving" involves a demand for other sorts 
of goods, e.g. caj>it.il goods, and caii^^es as much production and 
employment as "spending," is only true su far as ihc first effect goes. 
Ultimately over-saving caa be shown to check producuun. A full 
•J^ument upon this pointi here impossiblei is presented in the author's 
is* ^ w ^hm tiU Ummpl0jf4d. (Methuea.) 
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economically required to assist in the production 
of saffidcnt goods to supply current or prospective 
consumptfoiu 

This over-saving seems to be a natural product 
of maldistribution of wealth, implies superfluous 
forms of capital whidi, when put into productive 
operation with labour, cause over-production and the 
congestion of markets, which is the preliminary to 
iinder-productiott or unemplpyment 

§ 3. If this analysis is correct, nnemplo3rment can 
arise only from bad distribution of income, and can 
be cured only by a better distribution, by means 
wliich place an increased proportion of the general 
income in the hands of the classes which will use 
it for ^e demand for commodities, A greater 
equalisation of incomes, by cancelling or reducing 
the " unearned increments " which pass to the rich 
in the form of rents,'' monopoly profits, or excessive 
salaries, and by raising ttie wages of the labouring 

classes, which will be spent in securing a higher 
standard of comfort,^ is the only efitective provision 
against unemployment of capital and labour. 

This brief analysis of a difficult subject is essential, 
because it furnishes a true test for the claims of pro- 
tectionists to cure unemployment If Protection is 

* There is, of course, no reason why a working class, having raised 
its standard of current consumption to the fuU maintenance of famUy 
efficiency, sbotdd not contiibiite iti ihut to tli« '*mnng** of the com- 
tttmity Mqiiiwd to maliytaiii mfBdcBt growtfa of capital* 
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to increase the general volume of employment, and 
not mere]y to stimulate certain trades by depressing 
others^ it .can only do so on condition of tncreaslng 
the share of the general Income whidi goes to the 
wage- earning and lower middle classes. 

{ 4. Now the advocates of a protectionist policy have 
seldom claimed this result, nor have they admitted 
the application of this economic test The conflict 
of argument between protectionist and iree trader 
upon the "unemployment" issue has, in fact, been 

inconclusive and even futile, precisely because both 
contestants have ignored the only reasonable cri- 
terion of improved employment^ viz. a ristc^ standard 
of consumption. 

Both parties have commonly resorted to single 
concrete cases or to the effects upon individual trades, 
which are fiJlacious modes of argument The futility 
of such a discussion may be illustrated by a single 
instance. The LiOndon County Council orders for its 
tramwa3r8 a quantity of steel rails from Belgium 
because it can buy them there 20 per cent, cheaper 
than in England. The protectionist objects, on the 
ground that though tiie rails w<Mild have cost more 
if bought at Leeds, this extra cost would be far 
more than compensated by the net increase of 
employment afibcded to English capital and labour. 
The free trader replies that no more employment is 
given to English capital and labour by buying the 
rails in Ijeeds than by ^bu3ang them in Belgium, 
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because if we boHght them in Leeds we should not 
produce the goods which would be exported to pay 
for them if they came from Belgium. The protec- 
tionist replies, ''It is true we should not export 
these goods to Belgium^ but they (or their equivaF 
lent) would be produced in England all the same : 
instead of being sent in export trade to pay Belgium, 
th^ would go to Leeds to pay for the same rails pro- 
duced there* The net result is that as the result of 
refusing the Belgian tender and buying in his own 
country, more is produced and iQoie b consumed in 
England.'' The free trader may point out that the 
production of the steel rails in England is ex hypothesi 
more expensive, and involves a larger employment of 
cafMtal and ktbour tiian If bought from Bdgium, and 

that this excess in expenditure on rails involves a 
corresponding reduction in expenditure on other 
articles which are made in England. In the case 
taken, this reduction on other articles amounts to 
20 per cent, of the expense of the rails. •* But even 
allowing this^" the protecttonist replies, ''the result 
of bu3ring tlM rails In Leeds is tiiat 80 per cent, of 
the expenditure employs additional British capital 
and labour." 

So frir tiie argument has not assumed the opera- 
tion of a tariff. But suppose a tariff, imposed for 
the purpose of inducing the County Coundi to buy 
Leeds Instead of Belgian rails, enabled ttie Leeds 

firm to raise its prices beyond the free-trade price by 
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20 per cent or mom Even then, it is contended by the 
protectionist, 60 per cent of the price paid for British 

rails represents employment which would ha\'e been 
lost, without compensation in other trades, if the 
order had gone to Belgium. Noir this protectionist 
conclusion, though the free trader commonly haggles 
at accepting it, is correct. But what does it amount 
to? Simply this, that ^ere exists in most trades, 
at most times, a margin of productive power in 
capital and labour not fully employed ; so an order 
placed in England, instead of going abroad, is in 
ordinary times capaUk of execution without calling 
for any capital and labour to be diverted from any 
other emplojrmenty as the free trader commonly in- 
sists must happen. The real fallacy which underlies 
the argument is the supposition that because the 
existence of a margin of unutilised capital and 
labour makes it posstMe to get a single additional 

order executed more expensively in England without 
diverting capital and labour from other employments, 
this process can be enlarged indefinitely, and can be 
made the profitable basis of a fiscal system, which 
sbaU divert whole trades from the Continent into 
Ens^nd, or keep them in England when oUiefwise 
tiiey would have gone abroad. The necessary margin 
required for elasticity of business can be trenched 
upon for the execution of a dngle or a few extra 
orders, but it cannot contain the reserve prodi^hre 
power for a new large trade obtained by preference. 
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This seems so obvious, that one is driven to ask 
how it can appear possible for employment to be 
artificially created for English trades by preferential 
or protective methods without seeming to cause a 
diversion of capital and labour from other more 
prcxluctive employments into the newly subsidised 
trades. If evory trade or most trades were normally 
in the condition supposed by those economists who 

scout the possibility of "pfeneral over-production/' 
the margin of productive energy in a given trade 
must be a very small proportion of the whole, and it 
would appear quite impossible to divert foreign 
orders to British firms through a tariff, without 
depleting other Briti^ industries of their capital 
and labour to increase the productive power of the 
favoured trades. 

But if we ooce admit the possibility of that larger 
margin or excess of productive power whidi is proved 
to exist, not fn a few trades, but in most trades, 
during periods of slackness or depression, we begin 
to comprehend the true underiying source of the 
plausibility of protection. The protectionist says, 
if he understands his case, " You are right in urging 
that if we stop the imports whldi compete with our 
own products, we must stop the export trade which 
pays for them ; but you are wrong in arguing that 
tiie goods which represented that export trade will 
cease to be produced, for they will be wanted to 
remunerate the British capital and labour which 
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make the goods fc^rmerly imported : moreover^ you 
are wrong in saying that capital and labour must be 

diverted from other industries to make these goods ; 
the stoppage of the imports has led to the employ- 
ment of British capital and labour which previously 
represented an unnecessary waste." The practical 
business man is Hkely to be impressed by this argu- 
ment, because be is well aware that in assuming die 
existence in ordinary times of a considerable margin 
of unemployed energy of capital and labour in most 
trades^ the protectionist correctly describes the actual 
conditions of modem industry. 

§ 5. The real case for protection, as I understand 
it, rests upon this assumption, that in normal times 
there does exist, not the smallest margin of capital 

and labour needed for current trade adjustments, but 
an amount considerably larger than this, and that, if 
a tariff can be framed to substitute the emfdoyment 
of this productive energy for that of foreign capital 
and labour, the volume of our production will be 
greater. It may, indeed, be objected tiiat more 
British capital and labour is required to produce the 
product than the foreign capital and labour which 
formerly produced it, and that» to pay the higher 
prioe thus caused, some consuming power must be 
diverted from other applications, with the result of 
causing unemployment in these other industrieSi 
But on the hypothesis of the existence of a con- 
siderable suplus-pruducing power, this new un- 
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employment will be much less than that which has 
been supplied with work, so that a net increase of 
British employment will result 

The protective policy, in this analysis, appears to 
have transfened a certain amount of employment 
from ibreign capital and labour to British capital 
and labour, not, indeed, appreciably altering the 
total amount of unemployment in the industrial 
world, but reducing the proportion of this waste 
which falls on British industry. 

It is the tiieoretic possibility of hlling this hole of 
unemployment by an artificial diversion of trade 
through protection that gives what plausibility at- 
taches to a tariff. It might be a profitable economic 
policy for a nation to pay a slightly higher price for 
certain consumable commodities, and by reducing to 
a corresponding extent its demand for other com- 
modities to displace capital and labour in these 
industries, if the result were to secure full regular 
employment for considerable quantities of capital 
and labour which would otherwise be wasted. 

But between this theoretic service of protection and 
a practically serviceable tariff there is a great gulf 
fixed. For it must be borne in mind that the theoretic 
validity of this remedy for unemplo3rment rests 
wholly on the hypothesis that there exists a con- 
siderable margin of spare available power of capital 
and labour, an unemployed margin beyond the 
legitimate needs of ordinary business adjustments, 
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and that, therefore, orders diverted from the foreigner 
could be executed without causing capital and labour 
to leave employments where they were tnore produc- 
tively ei^gagcd. 

But it is impossible to know how large this margin 
is In any given trade at any time, and any tariff 
which stimulated a British industry beyond the limit 
of this margin would cause grave injury, by diverting 
capital and labour already productively employtd to 
a less productive employment. Since the logic of 
protection constantly drives in the direction of greater 
stringency and wider extensbn, it would be imposstble 
to restrict a tariff to a certain carefully measured 
protection for certain trades; trades already pro- 
tected would demand more protection, other trades 
at first unprotected would clamour for protection, 
and no eftcctive stand could be made against either 
sort of pressure. 

Talk of the appUcaticm of a ''scientific" tariff is 
illusory ; the ever-changing conditions of com- 
merce and of the industrial arts render delicate 
^scientific" forecasts impossible, and irfien the 
interests of a trade arc strongly engaged in producing 
an impression, and in supporting that impression 
apparently substantial evidence, th^ will always 
get the bett^ of the sdentiflc'* expert Their art 
will conquer his science. Their strong self-interest 
will over p ower his wealcer guardianship of the further 
interest This is inevitable. The two insUUices 
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where we have admitted the theoretic vaHdity of 
protective measures are open to this perversioa in a 
peculiar degree. The fint is the case of a tax on 
foreign goods dumped on our shores with the object 
of damaging our home industry, seizing our market, 
and ttien raising prices. Tlus tax we found might 
be economically efficacious and politically advisable, 
if it could be correctly imposed. But we found that 
the proof of evil intentkm, which is the condition of 
the appllcatkm of this remedy, would be weU-nigfa 
impobsible; the British industry seeking protection 
could hardly ever bring direct evidence of intention 
on the part fore^ners, and would be virtually 
confined to providing evidence of mere under- 
selling, due possibly to better economy of produc* 
tion or of discrimination between home and export 
prices, not in itself an injury to the recipients of this 
bounty. 

The second instance of theoretically valid protec* 

tion is tile case we have here under discussion. 

When we turn from the general and theoretic to the 

individual and concr^ we find ourselves oonfronted 

with similarly insuperable difficulties. A British trade 

competing with foreign imports is losing ground ; it 

cannot get sufficient orders to keep its capital and ' 

labour fully occupied British orders are going to 

foreign firms ; a good many mills are closed or 

working half time ; many workmen are on the unem« 

ployed list Here is a case where it seems feasible 
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by a tariff on imports to secure an increase oi the 
aggregate of empkyyinent for Great Britain in accord- 
anoe with omr analysis. But this assistance is only 
valid on two conditions: first, ^at the additional 
work thus secured can be executed by the unem* 
ployed margin without trenching on capital and 
labour usefully engaged elsewhere; secondly, that 
the industry thus helped is not a decaying industry* 
This last point reqiures further ducidation. Some 
British industries will at any given time be growing 
rapidly and absorbing more capital and labour; 
others will be virtually stationary, their capital and 
labour sometimes fully occupied, sometimes not, 
according to the general condition of trade; a few 
industries may be actually dedtning, either because 
of a definite superiority of some foreign industry, or 
from change in fashion afiecting demand, or because 
th^ are displaced from their position in the export 
cargo of Great Britain by other commodities. If any 
of these causes is operative it signifies a natural 
decline of a British industry necessary and desirable 
in Ae interests of British industry as a whole ; the 
trade is not worth maintaining in its former shape 
apd sise. Now such a genuinely decaying industry 
will necessarily show a large quantity of unemployed 
capital and labour. The social utility has in reality 
gone out of this ; the forms of capital should be left 
to die, and the labour should be assisted to find other 
employment as quickly as possible. To support such 
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an industry by means of a tariff would be a public 
injury, impeding the wholesome processes of internal 
readjustment in the industry of the nation* But if a 
tarifT were once admitted as a remedy for unemploy- 
ment, it would certainly be abused for the support of 
these decaying industries. It would be practically 
impossible In most instances for officials to determine 
between true decline and the conditions which we 
have designated as an excessive margin of unem- 
ployment 

§7. When to these genuine difficulties of dis> 
crimination we add the political abuses rampant 

under tariff legislation^ the case against the use of 

a scientific tariff as a remedy for unemployment " 
becomes overwhelming. Nowhere in tarifF legisla- 
tion or administration can "science" or "theory** 
hold its own against the political "pull" of industrial 
interests. In the United States the scientific 
theory'' is that the tariff should be so arranged as 
to protect American capital, and labour a^nst the 
competition of cheaper European production by 
equalising the expenses of production in Europe 
and America. 

But it is not seriously pretended that the tariff is 
actually designed to conform to this idea. The 
plasticity of a tariff law in process of construc- 
tion is such that it rejects much less the economic 
needs than the political power of the various in- 
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dtistries.^ Nor is this peculiar to the United States 
The development of tariff legislatioa in European 

countries, irrespective of this form of government, 
illustrates the same inherent tendency. In scientific " 
Germany and in "tfaeoratic" France theie is almost 

as little regard shown to principles in the making 
of tariffs as in the United States, 

The attitude habitually and everywhere adopted 
by organised industries and by individual business 
men towards government wherever its functions 
afifect business life is utterly opposed to the idea of 
a dispassionate scientific fiscal policy. There is no 

' The following passage from the work of an American protec- 
tionist writer, Mr. A. S. BoUesy describe the procesi of making the 
tariff:— 

*' The hittory of teriffomaking is not particularly honourable in all 
ita detalll to any party or Intemt It tang tos oAan pnrtntoa of a 

The atniggle on this oocanon belore Ccn^iiraM httted aearly the whole 
lenion. . . . The iron ore p rodn e ^ derfied n tnriff of 85 cents a ton 
on ore ; the steel rail «nknn IPSR optpomd to fho annttnf of boio 

than 50 ; the mannfactrirers of fence wire were opposed to an increase 
of duty on wire rods used for making wire, and favoured a redaction ; 
the manufacturers of rods in this country were desirous of getting an 
increase ; the manufacturers of floor oilcloths desired a reduction or 
aboiiiion of the duty on the articles used by them ; the soap manufac- 
turers desired the putting of caustic soda on the free list, which the 
Ameneaa wtmAttmrn of it oppoeed ; aooie of the wooUen mann&o- 
torert were'ddiioQt that piotection should be granted to the manu- 
ftetoitts of difettafi, «ad mm wok not ; the mwvfiictiiMf^ of 
tiBsod foreign goat aad dieqi ildiis denied the removal of the tariff 
on tndl akina ; tliose who tanned them, and who were much hm 
numerous, were equally tenacious in maintaining the tariff on the raw 
skins ; and the same conflict arose between other intereita.'*'--/l£«MKM/ 
Miii^ of the Untied StaUs pp. 479-Sa 
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trade and but few men who would refrain from bring- 
ing influence to bear on government in order to 

secure a public contract, to evade the pressure of a 
proposed tax, or to obtain an import duty on their 
own article of manufacture. While this remains 
true, it would be wanton folly to entrust a govern- 
ment with the fc^mation and administration of a 
tariff professedly confined to the attainment of a 
few special, delicate, theoretically valid defences of 
British trade. The certain harm would greatly out- 
weigh the possible gain. 

§ 8. Moreover, reining to eeonomic theory, pro* 
tection, regarded as a remedy for unemployment* is 
the substitutioii of a bad paUiative for a cure. A 
palliative is good if it is a stop-gap which does not 
impede the operation of genuinely curative forces; 
it is bad if it <ioes impede them« Now we have seen 
that tiie industrial disease termed unemployment 
arises directly from under-consumption, and that 
under«consumption is traceable to undesirable in- 
equality in the distribution of wealth. Therefore 

the only really "scientific" remedy Is one which will 
raise the standard of consumption, thus expanding 
naturally the volume of employment of capital and 

labour. Protection is a bad palliative, because it 
does not increase the capacity of consumption to 
keep pace wititi production. Even oould protection 
be rigorously restricted to the narrow limits where 
it has been found to be theoretically defensible, it 
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would do nothing to redress the balance of distribu- 
tion in favour of expenditure as against over-saving. 
The slight increase of the aggiegate of consumption 
it secured would be attended by a more than pro- 
portionate increase of production, if we assume that 
the proportions of lents^ profits, and wages w» the 
same in the protected trades as in other trades. In 
point of fact, it would be easy to show that such 
protection, like all protection, will profit landowners 
and capitalists more than labourers, and thus make 
for an increased maldistribution of the general in- 
come, which will cause incfeaaed over-saving, over- 
production, depression, and unemployment This; 
would happen under a really scientific tariff confined 
to objects theoretically defensible. But if we take 
the net results of any actual tariflT adopted to 
" protect " the business interests of Great Britain or 
the British Empire, the injury would bt far graver 
and more far-reaching. 

That a protective tariff, however devised, furnishes 
no dfective remedy for unemployment is proved in 
practice by the fact that the high-tarifT countries are 

liable to depressions of trade at least as frequent and 

as wasteful of capital and labour as the free-import 
countries. 

§9. Indeed, it is not difficult to percei\e how a 
general system of protection, designed to safeguard 
the national industry against the competttion of im- 
ports, must aggravate the conditions which are 
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jnespottsible for unemplayment Every fresh barrier 

against freedom of exchange, rendering less effective 
the division of labour among nations, causes the 
capital and labour in the ootintxy whish imposes it to 
be less productively employed than It would other- 
wise have been. Thus the aggregate of actual wealth 
produced in the country is diminished* This reduc- 
tion of real income will not be borne equally or pro- 
portionately by the various classes that contribute 
to production. A duty upon imported agricultural 
produce, raising the price of food and stimulating 
British agriculture, will give a larger rent to the land- 
dwnerSk Land which was formerly below the margin 
of cultivation will now yield a rent, and the rent 
of each acre of land which formerly paid rent will be 
raised. Taking wheat land for our example, we may 
conclude that a larger proportion of the increased 
aggregate of wheat grown will be paid as rent, and 
that the exchange value of each quarter of this wheat 
as compared with commodities and services not 
equally protected will rise. Hence the landowners 
reap a double gain, taking not merely a larger pro- 
portion of the national income than before, but an 
absolute increase of wealth out of a diminished 
aggregate. Thus a smaller proportion of the dimin- 
ished national income remains for the remuneration 
of capital and labour. Is it reasonable to suppose 
that this loss will fall most heavily on capital? 
When we remember that one of the inevitable con* 
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seqaences of protection Is to facilitate combioatkms 

of capital in the form of syndicates and trusts, and 
that these powerful corporations will be able to 
exerdse influence in ^ monldlngf of tariffs, it 
becomes evident that the capitalist industries whidi 
are largest, best-equipped, and most profitably 
worked will use the tariff to secure for themselvei 
fiurUier advantage. In a country which protects 
agriculture and manufactures, the landowners and 
the great capitalists must gain by the tariff. Ex- 
perience shows that tiiey are the only gain^ 
Capital embarked on smaller, feebler industries does 
not get its share of protection^ nor can it make sudi 
effective use of what it possesses to secure monopoly ; 
the other great industries, not exposed to foreign 
competition^ and so not "protected/' suffer in the 
exchange value of tfaeit commodities as compared 
with the artificially raised values of the protected 
commodities ; the internal transport trades, the dis- 
tributing classes, the professions, and last and most, 
the wage-earning members of the nation, nre losers. 
Labour loses trebly: first, through the diminution 
of the average of its productivity due to tiie im- 
paired division of labour ; next, through its reduced 
capacity for bargaining with capital, now more 
strongly organised in trusts and combines; and 
finally, through the enhanced prices of commodities, 
which tell more heavily on the workers than upon 
the wealthier classes, because their expenditure upon 
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food and other highly protected goods is greater 

in proportion to their income than that of the 
wealthy. 

Of a dimintshed aggregate iiiooiiie» resulting from 

protection, a larger proportion goes to the land- 
owning and the capitalist employers in the protected 
manufactures. The other classes suflfer ; employeis 
and Investors in the un p rotected or low-protected 
manufactures, the transport and distributive trades^ 
suffer throi^h enhanced expenses of production and 
a fall in the purchasing power of tiidr profits ; the 
professions, the public services, the entire body 
of the salaried and wa ge ea rning classes sufier 
through a rise of prices, whidi they are unable fully 
to counteract by a corresponding rise of money 
income. 

S la This loss, due to the diminished productivity 

of the national industry under protection, will not, of 
course^ fall equally upon the losing classes ; in pro- 
portion to thdr economic strength as bargainers, and 

their power of effective combination, they will suc- 
ceed in recouping themselves for enhanced expenses 
and higher prices of commodities by raising the 
prices of the goods or services they sell, and thus 
throwing the stress of the burden of protection upon 
the classes who are weaker and less effecttve in 
bargaining. The small manufacturers, the struggling 
traders, the lowest-salaried ofi^cials and clerks, the 
lowest-skilled, worst-paid, manual labourers will 
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sustain the heaviest loss. Their loss will be heaviest 
in two senses. They will, on the one hand, he least 

capable of pressing for a rise of money wage to com- 
pensate the higher cost of living ; on the other hand, 
since their former standard of living was the lowest, 
any reduction of that standard causes more actual 
misery and inflicts a i^eater injury upon their 
economic efficiency than in the case where a higher 
standard " has hitiierto obtained. Thus a pro- 
tective tariff upon agricultural and manufactured 
imports, benefiting most the wealthiest classes of 
the community, injuring most the poorest grades 
of workers, alters for the worse the distribution 
of wealth. It increases ''rents,'' surplus profits, and 
other "unearned increment'* of the incomes of the 
wealthy classes, while it reduces the income of the 
wcu'king classes. Now our earlier analysis disclosed 
the fact that maklistribiition c£ wealth, inducing 

over-savinf^ and under-consumption, was the direct 
source of unemployment and depressed trade. Fro- 
tection by worsening the distribution of wealth must 
evidently aggra\ ate this makidy : more unearned 
income will accumulate as capital, seek investments 
In productive enterprises, stimulate business, congest 
markets, induce a slump of prices followed by a 
stoppage of production which will mean more. unem- 
ployment of capital and labour. In other wcMrds, a 
protective system must aggravate under-consumption 
by increasing the proportion of the aggregate income 
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of the ccMnmaiiity which goes to those who widi to 

apply much of that income to furthering more pi o- 
duction and not to demanding consumable com- 
modities, and hy dimmishing the proportion which 
goes to the classes which would use their incomes in 
raising their current standard of consumption. 

S II. A protective syn^tm^ then, far from furnish- 
ing a remedy, or even a genuine paHiative, of un- 
employment, must exasperate the disease. Except 
in the peculiarly favoured industries for whose bene* 
fit the tarifT is established, the rate of real wages and 
the volume of regular employment of labour must 
£alL Indeed, even in the iiavoured industries, though 
capital may be p ro tected and able to earn higher 
profits, there is no reason to suppose that labour will 
earn any corresponding rise of wages. Almost the 
entire gain derived by agriculture from protection 
must pass to the landowner, the tenant-farmer bene- 
fiting only durii^ the remainder of his lease ; though 
more agricultural labour might be employed, if a 
considerable import duty were imposed, the wages 
of that labour could not rise, or, if they rose for a 
short time, they most sink afterwards to conformity 
with the icduced standard of comfort of ordinary 
labour which we have seen to be a necessary result 
of protectiott. For no strong trade^unioci organisa- 
tion is possible for agricultural labour, and any 
stimulus to agricultural employment, by checking 
the exodus from the conntiy to the towns, and by 
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calling back to the land rural labourers who had 
recently passed into the mining industry or into 
town work and who now suffered from the reactions 
of protection " on these occupations, would adjust 
tbc mpply of agricultural labour to the increased 
demand at a wage wlilcli, translated into purdiasing 
power, would be lower than before. The same will 
hold of the protected manufactures; protection 
g^erates no economic force to enable the workers 
In these trades to share the gain of the employers, 
and wbere^ as in the case of a few skilled, well- 
organised unionSy they did stand to gain, this gain 
is purchased by a corresponding depression in 
general outside wages. In other words, there exists 
fyx more stability in protected land and protected 

capital than in protected labour ; hence while the 
former can hold the subsidies which a tariff gives 
them, the latter cannot make good its daim to diare 
the subsidies. It is easier for outside labour to enter 
the area of a protected industry than for outside 
capital. So even in the protected trades labour can 
have little hope of gain so far as wages ate con- 
cerned; there will be more employment in these 
trades^ a more than corresponding diminution of 
mnployment in other trades. 

§ 12. Protectionism, thus interpreted, is one of the 
political defences instinctivdy thrown up by the 
proprietary classes against attacks upon their 
vested interests. The growing demand for equality 
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of economic opportanltles whkh, as education 

spreads, becomes a more definite and conscious 
policy in modem democracy, if it is to be effective, 
requires the cancelment of the advantages which 
scarcity of certain sorts of land, immobility of 
certain sorts of capital, restricted competition for 
certain mrts of highly remunerative and honourable 
emplo3rment, confer upon what, for convenience, we 
have termed the proprietary classes. These classes, 
when their privileges have been attacked, have 
always used in tiieir defence whatever weapons 
political predominance placed in their hands. 

Two closely co-operant weapons of defence are 
found in Imperial Expansion and Protection. The 
former appears at first sight to be distinctively political, 
the latter distinctively economic ; in reality both repre- 
sent tfie exploitation of political power by economic 
forces. Neither Imperialism nor Protectionism is, of 
course, a purely economic movement; in both in- 
stances the^ dominant directive economic interest 
utilises and assumes the protective colours of patriot- 
ism and humanitarian progress. The connection 
between the two consists in the fact that they both 
seek to achieve a readjustment between the political 
and the economic area of national liie. 

§ 13. The most important change in modem 
history has been the growing severance between 
the political and the industrial limits of national 
life ; as a political unit a British citizen is confined 
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in his interests to these isles, as an industrial unit 
he may be far more closely Identified with China, 

South America, or Russia. The severance between 
political and industrial interests seems everywhere 
to threaten political solidarity, and sets up two 
tendencies, Imperialism and Protection. Imperialism 
represents a more or less conscious and organised 
effort of a nation to expand its old political 
boundaries, and to take in by annexation other 
outside countries where its dtisens have acquired 
strong industrial interests. Protection repfesents 
the converse tendency, an effort to prevent industrial 
interests from wandering outside the political limits 
of the nation, to keep capital and labour employed 
within the political area, confining extra-national 
relations to commerce within the narrower limits of 
the term. Modem Conservatism, concerned for the 
territorial integrity of natkmal life, pursues both 
policies, expanding political control, contracting 
industrial life, in order to tiy and preserve the 
identity of the politics and tibe industry of its cittsens. 
It represents the struggle of a deformed and belated 
nationalism against the growing spirit which every- 
where is biealdng through the old national limits and 
is laying the ecoauaiic foundation for the coming 
internationalism. 

This is the inner meamng of the new wave of 
Protectionism in England. Its adherents fear lest 
England's natural advantages of soil, climate, posi- 
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tion, labour- power, and business-enterprise should not 
suflice in the turmoil of keen world-competition to 
keep enough industiy upon our natumal or imperial 

soil. The traditional policy of gamc-prcscrvlnpf im- 
pels them to have recourse to similar methods of 
preserving trade within the ring-fence of the national 
or imperial dominions. 

Along with this sentiment works an allied senti- 
ment of self-sufficiency. It is not enough tiiat Great 
Britain should keep a large volume of industry 
within her shores ; she must defend herself against 
another implication of Free Trade, an excessive 
division of world-labour^ which, by specialising the 
work of a nation, robs it of self-sufficiency. Even 
if Great Britain is strong enough to retain her fair 
share of world-industry^ Free Trade, by confining 
British industry more and more to certain specific 
branches of manufacture and commerce, increases 
her dependence for the prime necessaries of 
national life upon the good-will and regular industry 
of other nations. When a nation depends for the 
supply of its daily bread upon the economic activity 
of other nations, its political independence is felt to 
be imperilled Whatever be the advantage of inter- 
national division of labour at ordinary times, it is 
felt that the national unit should, at any rate, not so 
far commit herself to specialised industry that she 
cannot, upon an emergency, resume the power to 
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supply lierielf with food and ottar necessaries of 

life from her own resources. 

Protectionisoit interpreted in the light of these 
apprehensions, is an endeavour to struggle against 

certain dangers inherent in the world-economy of 
Free Trade, and to keep within the territorial limits 
of the nation a sufficient volume and an adequate 
variety of industry. 

Now the free trader has several answers to this 
line of argument Admitting that it is theoretically 
possible for trade to ^irlnk in volume wilJun the 
national aredL| as a result of free world-competition, 
he will deny that Great Britain is in fact subjected 
to this process. An impregnable array of evidence 
can be adduced to prove that our industrial pros- 
perity is waxing, and not waning ; that the diminu- 
tion of certain old industries is attended by a more 
than proportionate growth of new industries ; that 
the more rapid recent development of such countries 
as Germany and the United States Is on the whole 

a source of strength^ not of weakness, to our powers 
of national production ; that certain particular 
injuries inflicted by the rivalry of nations 9te more 
than compensated by the indirect benefits of a more 
effective international co-operation. Every increase 
of the productive power of Germany and the United 
States is a source of increased wealth to Great 
Britain, just in proportion as the growing volume of 
our commerce with these countries obliges them to 
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hafid over to us, by ordinary processes of exchange, 
an increased quantity of their enhanced national 
wealth* 

These commcmfdaoea of the theory of free ex-* 
change are ignored by the fearful hosts of Protection. 

As for the daager attributed to specialisation of 
industry which makes os dependent upon otiier 
nations for our food supply, the argument, so far 
as it carries any we^^ht, relies 00 political rather 
than economic consideratfons. If there were any 

reason to expect a general conspiracy of foreipjn 
food'producing nations so blinded to their obvious 
self-interest as to establiA a trade bo3rcott against 

Great Britain, in such a case a policy of artificial 

Stimulation of agriculture within the empire, though 
involving a great sacrifice of aggregate nationaJ 
wealth, would be defensible if it could be shown to 
be efficacious. But even here the Protectionist case 
collapses when, from theory we lesort to fiiet For 
when we regard the amoont of our dependence upon 
the United States and other foreign countries for our 
food and other necessaries of Ufe» we shall perceive 
that we have gone too &r hi our international 
reliance for any such reversion to Imperial seif- 
sufficjeocy to be efikadoua. An endeavour to stimu* 
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and Imperial agriculture for purposes of self-support, 
while it would cost us dear, could not succeed within 
any reasonable time, in securing xa against the 
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necessity of buying food from those fore^ nations 

whom we are called upon to distrust We should 
merely oifend them without securing our economic 
independence. The politics of such a course would 

be even worse than its economics. 

§ 14. But the deepest defect of the new Protection- 
ism lies in its utter Inadequacy to achieve its end. For 

if that end is to secure the retention of a sufficient 
volume and variety of industry and of industrial 
population within the territorial limits of the king- 
dom or the empire, the sort of protection which is 
now proposed will be quite incompetent to com- 
pass it 

This can easily be seen. The result of the 
specialisation of national industry under Free Trade 
(however imperfect or ''one-sided") is to enhance 
the productivity of the capital and labour ei^iaged 
in it An artiticial restriction of this process of 
specialisation must therefore be attended by a 
diminution of the general productivity of capital 
and labour. The instructed Protectionist will hardly 
question this. Either he will admit a redi;Ktion of 
aL'gi^S^te national wealth, defending it on the 
ground of greater variety and increased self- 
sufficiency; or he will assert that a larger employ- 
ment of capital and labour will enaUe the same 

quantity of wealth to be produced as before. It 
.matters not which line of argument is taken, the 
fact remains that the result of Protection will be a 
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diminidhed productivity of ca(Mtal and labour per 

umL This must be attended by a general shrinkage 
in tiie rate of pn^ts and of wages, a process acceler- 
ated by the fact that rent of land will take a larger 
share of the total diminished national income. Now, 
if profits and wages fall, both capital and labour will 
tend to seek employment outside ttie protected area» 
in foreign lands ; the fact that protective systems 
prevail in these foreign lands, not being a new factor 
ill the situation, is immaterial. So, even if it be. 

argued that an increased volume of employment of 
capital and labour might directly ensue from a pro- 
tective tariff, that capital and labour, obtaining a 
lower rate of real remuneration, will not stay within 
the protected national area, but will tend to seek the 
more remunerative outside employment This theory 
is supported by innumerable concrete evidences. 

Protection, by lowering the average productiveness 
of capital and labour, tends to expel them from the 
protected area. Capital, more fluid, leaves more 
easily and quickly; labour lags, and a grave con- 
dition of ^ unemployment " embarrasses the situation ; 
eventually labour too migrates in order to co-operate 
with its necessary economic adjunct. Can Protection 
stop this process of migration which plainly deiieats 
its end by exasperating the very disease it is designed 
to cure? Yes, provided it is sufficiently thorough. 
Protection, to be effective, must not stand upon the 
feeble expedients of preferential or even pndiibitive 

N 
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tariffs aimed gainst the import of /oreign goods. It 
•muft suppcMt this burner by « aeoond barrier^ pro- 
hibiting the export of British capital and British 
labour. The more rigorous Protection of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries took what at^ in 
diis direction were then necessary, by restriction or 
jM'ohibition of the export of machinery and skilled 
labour. More rigorous protective measures would 
now be needed* For the fluidity of the monetary in- 
vestments in foreign lands was then a negligeable 
lactor ; whereas it is the factor of hrst significance in 
modem world industry. In oidcr then for our new 

]- rotectionists to gain their object of setting back the 
tide of industrial internationalism, so as to achieve 
the economic solidarity and self-sufficiency of the 
British Empire, they must devise means of prevent- 
ing fluid capital and labour from leaving the country. 
Unless they see their wi^^ to carry Protection thus 
far, they will bdiold their policy of protective and 
retaliatory tariffs reduced to nullity by the free play 
of the enlightened self-interest of capital and labour 
seeking dsewhere the employment now rendered 
unprofitable within the British Empire. 
' Nothing short of this protective poliqr of 
" thorough," making for the well-nigh complete 
economic isolation of our empire, by a virtual pro- 
hibition» not only of imports but of exports^ can 
avail to safeguaid the nation against the imaginary 
perils of a free-trade economy which is only tlie 
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induitrial aspect of the slowly growing inlaniatkmAl* 
iMB wttii whidi lies the fiitore of civfliMitloii. 

^ 15. Protectionism, thus interpretedi is the ex- 
pmrion of « 8|iiirioiii patriotism seeking to confine 
industry within a national or imperial area» so as to 

defend the nation, or the empire, against what it 
regards as the disintegratiiig influences of commercial 
internationalism. 

Now this patriotism is doubly false as expressed 
in that form of preierentiai Protectiomsm now before 
our country. In the first place, if carried into efiect, 

it would injure our national life by narrowing the 
stream of intercourse with other nations, upon which 
In the future, as in the past, the growth and enrich* 
ment of our nationality depend. It is no better for 
a nation than for a man to h've alone, and the 
economic seif*su£Bcien^ at which Protection aims, 
could it be achieved, would deprive our nati<Mial 
industry and our national life of those new supplies 
of iordgn stock and stimuli which have played so 
large a part in building the very industries wh^ we 
have come to regard as characteristically British. 
The greatness of English manufarture and commerce 
is so demonstrably due to the free rooeptivi^ of 
England ; so many of her industries are the direct 
product of Flemisli^ Italian, French and German skill 
and invention, drawn into our country by our indus- 
trial and political practice of the open door, that any 
stoppage of this liberty of foreign access, such as 
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must attend any substantial measure of Protectiontsm> 
would inflict the gravest damage upon a main source 

of our national industrial growth. Even more detri- 
mental would be the diminution of all forms of higher 
intercourse wfakh this lessening of commercial inter- 
course must involve. Ideas always follow trade 
routes^ and a limitation of international trade will 
restrict the free flow of ideas and feelings b e t w een 
Great Britain and foreign nations, and will throw us 
more and more upon the restricted intellectual re- 
sources of our empire. It is not extravagant to 
suggest that we have more to learn from France, 
Germany, and America than from Australasia and 
South Africa ; and diat if it were a case of making 

immediate economic sacrifices, it would pay us better 
as a nation in the long run to maintain a free expan- 
sive intercourse with foreign civilised nations than to 
cultivate a process of narrow, intellectvial inbreed- 
ing within the British Empire. As matters stand, 
our immediate economic interests are so plainly 
identical with the wider, higher interests of our 
national civilisation that the proposed change of 
commerdai policy would mflict a double blow upon 
our national life. 

§ i6. Protectionism, then, thus regarded is a dis- 
interested but mistaken form of patriotism. But 
this disinterested popular spirit Is directed by more 
definitely economic interests which utilise it for Iheir 
defence and profit Protection, like Imperial Expan- 
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sion, is of double service to the vested interests. 
On the one hand, just as Imperial Expansion ripens 
and improves their private foreign investments at the 
public expense and furnishes through the rising 
national expenditure a profitable market for their 
goods and services, so Protection enables them at 
once to increase their rents and profits at the expense 
of the main body of producers and consumers and 
to consdlkUite their cafMtalist structure so as better 
to repress competition and control their market On 
the other hand. Protection, like Imperial Expansion, 
by rousing fedings of, antagonism against foreign 
nations, and representing the commercial co-operation 
of the industrial world as a rivalry of nations in the 
struggle for a limited amount of market, succeeds in 
diverting into external channels the stream of reform 
energy which suites up in the life of nations* 

Protection, like Imperialism, is a class policy, in- 
stinctively devised in order to break and divide, and 
SO to render impotent, the blind, ill-directed forces of 
social reform which are groping after the establish* 
ment of a juster economic order that will secure a 
more equitable distribution of wealth by an equalisa- 
tion of economic opportunities. Such an analysis 
does not impute base motives, as may at first 
sight appear. Of the driving forces in history but 
a very small proportion enter the restricted area 
of clear consciousness and are fully recognised as 
motives. But when we analyse the actual path 
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taken by a movement and find that in all its turns 
it subserves the actual interests of Certain groups or 

classes of men, we are justified in concluding that 
these interests constitute the real motive of the 
movement. 

In that sense, and in that sense alone, does Pro- 
tection rank as one of the aggressive and defensive 
policies of a proprietary class or group of classes 
seeking to make positive gains for themselves out 
of the loss of their fellow- citizens and to defend 
ag^nst popular assaults the economic and political 
powers whidi enable tiiem to make these gains. 



CHAPTER XII 



PROTECTION AND SOCIALISM 



§1 



UR ftna]3^9 of the conditions under which 



V_>' exchange of commodities or services takes 
place, either between members of the same nation 
or members of different nations, discloses the absence 
of that complete equality of economic opportunity 
essential to full freedom of exchange. Obstacles 
to mobility of the factm of production are every- 

where forming bases of "scarcity" values which 
sometimes change the structure of a competitive 
market into a qualified or an absolute monopoly. 
The superior bargaining power thus vested in 
certain buyers or sellers is liable to become so 
oppressive and injurious either to the general publie 
or to some class as to evoke legislative inter- 
ference in restraint of "free" contracts between 
parties so unequally equipped. Poverty or ignorance 
may deprive a person of true liberty of contract ; he 
may not know the nature oi the bargain he enters, 
or knowii^ it he may be unaMe to refuse to enter 
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it; or else the contract may be made for him to his 
detrifflent by a parent or other person claiming to 
act on his bdialf; or finally, the contract, though 

entered with equal h'berty and knowledge by both 
parties, may be so injurious to the family or to other 
members of society as to be adjuc^;ed contrary to 

public policy. 

These are some grounds upon which legislative 
interference with fteedom of economic contract has 
taken place in civilised communities. All such 
legislation may be regarded as "protective" and as 
Involving a formal restraint of " free exchange." In 
most Instances the ''freedom'* which Is interfered 
with is unsubstantial The coercion and protection 
of factory, public health, and other legislative 
interferenoe with ''freedom" of the sale of labour- 
power is a recognition of the inability of workers in 
many Industries to bargain eifectivdy regarding 
hour$ of labour, sanitation, security against acci- 
dents, etc., with their employers. In the case of 
children and many young persons there can be no 
serious pretence that they are "free agents." In the 

case of many classes of adult workers, especially 
women, the limitations of their choice with regard to 
kind and terms of employment are such as leave 
them little real liberty ; they must effect a continuous 
sale of the only thing they have to ofter in exchange, 
their labour-power; they must sell in a particular 
locality upon terms regarding price, hours, etc., 
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which, as individuals, they are powerless to modify 
and cannot reject The largest infringement of a 
pure poli^ of iaissiM'fairi in the detennination of 
sales consists in this regulation of the sale of labour- 
power. Drastic measures of " protection " are en- 
forced in connection with the sale of professional 
services, des^fned partly to secure ''fair remunera- 
tion " for the profession, partly to protect the " con- 
sumer^** whose ''liberty" in biding professional 
services is impdred by necessary ignorance. Pardy, 
again, as a protection of the consumer, partly as an 
act public policy^ certain material commodities 
are removed from a "free market** and can be sold 
only in licensed places or by licensed persons under 
rigorous conditions : alcoholic liquor and dri^s are 
chief instances. Various laws protect the consumer 

against poisonous or adulterated articles ; others 
deal with misdescription of kind, quality, or origin. 

$2. This legislative interferencCi though chiefly 
directed to processes of production, involves a con- 
siderable restraint of " freedom of exchange '\ in in- 
ternal trade. Tosomethercgulationof external trade 
appears a natural extensicm or corollary of this 
regulation of internal trade. Certain contracts or other 
bai^ains are removed from the legitimate area of 
"free exdiange" in domestic trade, may not certain 
bargains be similarly restrained in foreign trade ? 

The issue is sometimes put from the standpoint of 
capital claiming " protection against foreign com- 
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petition as a counter-weight to the "protection" 
afforded to labour by factory acts and other ^ social " 
legislation. The effect of this legislative ''protec- 
tion " of labour, it is urged, is to raise the expenses 
of production in this country as compared with other 
countries, and so to expoat our markets to the in- 
vasion of foreign g'oods which can undersell our 
goods, because they are produced without such 
expensive restrictions. 

The "labour" in trades closely pressed by foreign 
competition sometimes, identify^ing its cause with 
that of ''capital," piesses the same argument^ pro- 
testing against the goods it produces being under- 
sold by the products of "sweated" labour abroad. 
«Why," it is asked, ''should we permit our trades 
to be thus handicapped in ovir own markets; surely 
we ought to impose the same restraints on foreign 
goods which we impose upon onr own goods? 
You try to stop Germans from producing 'sweated' 
clothes in London and selling them, why allow them 
to make the same clothes in Hamburg and send 
them over to sell at die same price in our market 

It is not always clearly seen that these cases in- 
volve the entire policy of free imports^ Are we to 
stop the entrance of German hardware, whidi may 

be able to undersell our goods, on account of the 
low wages and long hours of German labour, while 
we continue to give free admission to American 
hardware which may undersell our goods by reason 
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of the better machinery and methods or the greater 
intensity of labour in tiie American Aops? The 
American underadlfng would harm our industry just 
as much as the German underselh'ng ; shall we be 
guided by cofimopolitan philanthropy to discriaunate 
against the Geman, imposing duties in order to 
teach the German Government its duties to German 
labour ? 

In lact, the policy woM be more difficult than 

this. We should find that American mills were 
underselling us, partly by using better machinery 
and method, partly by working longer hours and 
securing greater intensity of labour; in o^er words^ 
by "sweating." Could we distinguish how much 
was due to one^ how much to the odier cause? 
Proceeding further, we should find that almost every 
country from which goods entered our ports to 
c omp ete with onr own products had lower rates of 
wa^os and longer-hours, etc, than piwaHed hi Grreat 
Britain; if we apply our standard of wages and hours, 
all fomga goods are sweated ; if we do not apply our 
standard, what otfier standard is justified by the logic 
of protection of labour? 

The notion of a " scientific tariff" directed to 
equalise the cost of lahour in Ibieign cotmtries with 

our own by imposing import duties equivalent to the 
lower foreign costs, though taken as the formal basis 
of tariff policy in America, has never been serious^ 
applied, and is incapable of application. It would 
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involve^ if logically carried oiit» an absolute prohibit 

tiun of all foreign competition on the part of the 
nations furthest advanced in conditions of labour. 
In practice it would require an impossibly accurate 
knowledge of the ever-changing conditions of all 
parts of the various trades in different nations of the 
world, and a continual readjustment of import duties^ 
to accord with the changes. Nothing short of this 
could be designated a scientific tariff for protection. 

''Sweating" and ''unfair trading" are difficult 
terms to define when exclusive regard is paid to 
internal industry. How impossible, if they involved 
a detailed comparison of the standard of life and the 
methods of production in the case respectively of the 
United States, Gerqiany, China, and West Africa ! 

S 3« There are two plain reasons why a .protective 
tariff imposed on "sweated*' or dieaply produced 
foreign goods is no true pendant or supplement to 
the industrial legislation in " protection " of labour in 
home industries. 

The first is that it is not in accordance with our 
national Interest to stop cheap goods fiom coming 
into this country, when that dieapness is durable; 

the second is that we have no duty and no power 
to control the legislation afiecting the conditions of 
production in foreign countries* 

To the first reason it may, perhaps, be objected : 
"But the importation of sweated goods affects in- 
juriously our nation regarded as 'produoera'" The 
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answer here is a flat denial. The irregular or casual 
dumping of such goods does injure certain British 
trades, and it has been admitted that, under certain 
circumstance^, protection miofht be apph'cable, if it 
could be properly safeguarded. But the regular 
admission of foreign goods whidi, whether products 
of a sweating system or of superior technical eco- 
nomies, undersell our goods in our own market* is 
a benefit and not an injury to British industry. It 
is to the real advantage of the British nation, not 
merely in its capacity of consumers, but of producers, 
to permit freely the dispIaceoKsnt of the capital and 
labour in a trade which can be systematically under- 
sold by foreign goods ; the temporary loss and waste 
will be more than compensated by the diversion of 
industrial energy to other employmenta The fact 
that this argument fails to convince the practical 
man is due to the absence of any governmental 
policy of compensation for the capital and labour 
thus displaced and cancelled in the interest of the 
larger public. Such compensation for displacement 
B a logical implicatioif of a sound social policy. So 

far as capital is concerned, it would be very difficult 
of application ; so far as labour is concerned, it forms 
a powerful basis of appeal for a scheme of public 
relief for "the unemployed," not as a charitable 
measure, but as a plain demand of social justice 
and public expediency. The failure of Government 
hitherto to recognise adequately this duty of easing 
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{ndiurtrial dfsplaoements of catMtal and laboar, desir- 
able in the general interest of commerce, must not 
drive us lo the expedient of an artificial jjMieventioa 
of theie displacements, which are the very condltbns 

of progress in our industrial life. If every British 
trade in danger of beix^ undersold by foreigners in 
the home market could call upon our Government 

to stop that competition (for this is what protection 
against foreign sweated goods signifies), industxy 
would pro UmU be stereotyped in this country^ and 
progress, alike in methods of production and in 
selection of employment for capital and labour, 
would be grievously in^paired. So much for the first 
point The regular admission of sweated goods" 
from foreign countries is not detrimental but bene- 
ficial to British industry. 

§4. Now» in answer to the secoiid objection, we 
should urge that our legislative interference with condi- 
tlofis of production in British industries is not designed 
to prevent goods from being sold cheap, though it 
may have that effect, but to safeguard the welfare of 
certain classes of labour in the intorest of the nation. 
It is part of the duty of our Government as repre* 

senting the nation to insist that the conditions of 
production in this country shall conform to a certain 
standard of security and decency. We have no 
corresponding duty with regard to processes of pro- 
duction in other countries, nor have we any power 
of undertakli^ such a task ; we have no machinery 
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for the msoertainment or the repressioii of foreign 

"sweating/* A purely national legislative body is 
competent to deal with sweating and with other 
oonditioiis industry* within the nation ; it is not 
competent to deal with foreign sweating. If there 
existed an international legislature, it might fitly 
deal with it Each nation can only insist that the 
industries conducted within its area shall be sanitary 
and otherwise socially sound ; it is brought into con- 
tact, not with the production, but only with the 
products of fordgn industry, and the fact that such 
products are cheap when they reach our consumers 
is riegarded 1^ our Government as a good and not 
an evil to our nation, which wants to ooosume than 
or to utilise them for further production. 

It Is open to any private association of British 
dtisens, such as a trade union, recognising the 
international solidarity of the interests of labour, to 
support a strike instituted by foreign workers to put 
down '^sireattng'* or otherwise to improve thetr con* 
dition, but such an association cannot legitimately 
call upon the British Government to assist them by 
tariff legislation. It is, of course, true that free 
importation of foreign goods makes it more difficult 
for trade-union action to secure conditions of labour 
entailing hi^^ier expenses of production than are 
incurred by foreign competition, and our Govern- 
ment is naturally influenced by such considera- 
tions in devising further expensive lestrktions upon 
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British trades exposed to such competition. The 
proper method of dealing with this dii&:uity, how- 
ever, is not by a tariff war» but fay attempts at 
or^nising international agreement Industrial legis- 
lation along the same general lines is a common 
policy of all modem civilised states. Conferenoes 
and tnibrmal ag^reements as to pace and methods of 
labour l^islation have already been established ; 
further progress along this road to political inter- 
nationalism of a real though limited kind may be 
expected. Nothing short of international govern- 
ment can serve to exercise over inequalities of inter- 
national exchange a control corresponding to that 
which a national government can exercise over in- 
equalities of internal exchange. 
§ $. Protective tariffs are in no sense a counterpart 

of legislation in " protection " of the interests of 
labour. They do not even protect capital as a whole, 
but only certahi s6rts of capital at the expense of 
other sorts of capital and of the general industrial 
interests of the country. They also protect certain 
sorts of labour, though far less efiectively» as we have 
seen. Whereas the essence of sound Industrial 
legislation is a restraint of unfree competition and 
unequal bargaining in the exchange of goods and 
services, the essence of protective tariffs Is to bestow 
privilege upon those very interests which are already 
Strongest in their powors of advantageous exchange 
of the goods and services they sell, the landowners 
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and the better-organised, wealthier, and more influen- 
tial capitalists in manufacture and in commeree; 

Inequalities exist in the processes of exchange 
between members of different nations, though not so 
large, so numerous, or so complex as in the processes 
of domestic exchange. But while national legislation 
may by judicious restraints do something to redress 
or mitigate the latter, it cannot, save in rardy excep- 
tional cases, do anything to redress or mitigate the 
former. For in the one case both parties to the 
act of exchange and the entire process of exchange 
are within the jurisdiction of tbe national govern- 
ment, in the other case only one of the parties and 
one end of the process of exchange. 

§6. Thus the claim sometimes advanced on behalf 
of Protection that it can serve the interests of the 
general body of producers in a nation by securing 
them against an Injurious competition of foreigners 
is perceived to be faliacious. It can only set up 
privil^ed classes of producers at the expense of the 
other producers of the nation. This fundamental 
truth is sometimes obscured by a false antithesis 
between producer and consumer. Free imports are 
represented as a consumer's policy ; Protection as a 
producer's poh'cy. Although this fallacy has already 
been unmasked by our proof that Protection cannot 
increase the volume of emplo3rment of the factors of 

production, it deserves further attention on account 
of the superficial support given to it by the universally 
o 
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accepted habit of distinguishing producer and con* 
sumer in discusatng the incidefioe of taxatkm. For 
convenience we say the producer pays this duty, the 
consumer that, or that they each pay a proportion of 
the ditty; and in dealing with tariffs on foctign trade 
which have regard to what are in effect halves of 
acts of international exchange, it is not improper to 
mark this dtstinctioa But in any dose scrutiny hdto 
real inddence of taxation the antilliesis of producer 
and consumer disappears ; the latter has no rightful 
place. In the distribution of wealdi there is no 
consumer, unless that title be reserved ibr pensioners 
and other receivers of fixed incomes. With the 
exception of this abnormal class. aU incomes are paid 
to die owners of a factor d production for the use of 
the fiictor which they own. The true incidence of 
every tax is its effect upon the real income received 
as rent by landowners, as interest by capitalists^ as 
profit or salaries by employers, as the fees by pro- 
fessional men, and as wages by employees. When we 
say that a duty falls on the consumer, we simply mean 
that the price of a commodity has risen, and that those 
who buy it are prima fade injured in their real income, 
whtcfa is reduced in its purchasing power* But this is 
only the beginning of tiie analysis of inddence. The 
real incomes thus assailed have more or less power 
of resistance ; the attempt embodied in the tax to 
reduce the real payment reodved for the service of a 
factor of production is only fully successful when the 
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factor yiM% a scarcity rent or other surplus income 
wUch is not a payment necessary to induce the 

owner of the factor to employ it The landowner 
who receives economic rent cannot recoup himself 
for a rise in prices of commodities fay raising his 
rent, and the recipient of high dividends from a 
manu^urturing monopoly cannot raise the prices 
of the goods he sells, which are ^ hypotkm already 
fixed so as to yield the maximum net return on the 
business. 

But n^iere incomes are determined by normal com* 

petitivc conditions the attempt of a tax to reduce real 
incomes will not be equally successful Capitalists, 
professional men, and wage^eamers, receiving pay- 
ments which arc what they regard as minimum profits 
or subsistence wages, will in some cases refuse the use 
of their foctor of production for a tower real payment 
than before, and this reduction in the supply of certain 
sorts of capital, skill, or labour will cause a rise of the 
price so as to maintain the former rate of real pay- 
ment, and to throw the onus of the duty upon some 
other class. More simply stated, the incidence of a 
tax falling in the first instance on the consumer is an 
attempt to reduce his customary standard of comfort ; 
this he will resist so far as he can by raising the 
price of the &ctor of production which furnishes his 
livelihood. Emy dass whose remuneration is com- 
petitively determined has some power of resisting an 
attack upon the standard of comlbrt by tiu:owing 
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upon other classes the burden of a tax directed at it 
Bat that power of resistance differs widely in different 
classes, and depends upon a great variety of special 
circumstances: upon the stability which habit has 
given to a standard of consumption ; upon the effect 
of a reduction of consumption upon efficiency of 
labour ; upon the strength of organisation of a trade 
or a pfoiessioo ; upon the ability of individuals to 
refuse to sell their factor of production for a lower 
real payment Each of these circumstances opens 
up a very intricate series of considerations^ each of 
whidi would require to be considered bodi by itself 
and in its relation to other circumstances before we 
could form any reasonable judgment of the probable 
effects of (say) a tax on grain raising the price of 
bread lo per cent upon the real income of any single 
class or trade in the nation. Such an investigation 
would require answers to be given to a series of 
important and difficult questions such as the follow- 
ing : What proportion of the income of such a class 
is expended in the purchase of bread? How far 
could and would some other form of food, not pro- 
portionately raised in price, be substituted for bread ? 
What effect, if any, would a reduced consumption 
of bread, or of some other commodity, less of which 
is now purchased in order to buy more bread, have 
upon the efficiency and wage-earning power of the 
chief wage-earner and the supplementary wage- 
earners respectively ? How far is it possible for such 
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wage-earners by individual or collective bargainingf 
to squeeze out of the profits of the trade at which 
Aey work a higher money wage to enable them to 

pay for dearer bread ? If combined pressure forced 

employers to pay higher vrages in such a trade, could 
they, tfie employers, throw any cbnstdcmble part of 

the burden on landlords in reduced rent, or on the 
consuming public in enhanced prices of the goods 
tbey make? 

None of these leading ques^ms could be answe red 
without opening up a series of further questions. 
Indeed, the last — and perhaps the most important — 
the question whether increased wages could be 
squeezed out of a trade by raising prices, obviously 
involves a repetition of the same circle of questions 
in rdatbn to eadi da^ of consnmers upon which 

our first class proposes to shift its burden, 

No attempt can here be made towards a practical 
solution of tiie question who will reaBy pay, when 
a tax is said to fall on the consumer. It would, in 
fact, be necessary to enter into a most minute investi« 
gation of the conditions of the trade or occiqiation 
from which each consumer drew his Income in order 
to ascertain how far he ultimately bore the tax which 
raised the price of the commodities he consumed. 

Not less Intricate would be the scientific anal3r5is 
of the incidence of a tax which fell in the first 
instance on a particular class of producers, thus 
affecting the expenses of production of a particular 

O 2 
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class of conifnodities. Here, too, it ib a question 

of relative resistance and transferability. 

S/. We may summariae the theofy of the case as 
follows : A protective system does not " protect " the 
producers of the nation which imposes it ; it " pro- 
tects" certain privilqgred classes at the expense, not 
ultimately of tht coosomer, bat of other dassea 

of producers. It injures the body of producers in 
two ways : first, by causing an artificial misappUca- 
tion of productive enefgy, which reduces the total 
productivity of national wealth for exchange and 
consumption ; secondly, by enabling these privileged 
producers to tax the other producers of the nation 
which has imposed the tariff, each class of producer 
suffering in proportion to its inability to shift on to 
other classes tiie portion of the tax which faUa upon 
it m a reduetibn of the purdiasing power of the 
income it receives for the use of its factor of pro- 
duction. 
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THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. JFmfk^m, 
rs. 6d. 

Bertouche (Baroness do). THE LIFE 

OK FATHER IGNATIUS. With IUu»- 
trations. Demy Qz>o, los. 6d. net. 
A.Coloiiial X^ditko is also published. 

(Nenrlv Ready. 
Bethune-Baker (J. F.), M.A., Fellow of 

Pembroke College, Cambridge. A HIS* 
TORY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN DOO 
TRINE. Dttny^m, wi,64, 

[Hindbooks cf Theokfy. 

Bldez (M.). See Parmentier. 

Biggs (C. R. D.). B.D. THE EPISTLE TO 
THE PHILIPPIANS. Withan Inlroduc* 
tkmaad Nous Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. net. 

( Churchman's Bible. 

Bindley <T. Herbert), b.d. the oecu- 
menical DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. With louodMtiaiw aad NoMs^ 

Crown 8cw. 6x. 
A historical account of the Creed& 

Blnyon (Laurence). THE DEATH OF 
ADAM, AND OTHER POEMS. Secomd 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Bla^ (Bobert). TUB grave: a Foen. 
nhtstnted by rm Btdiings wiae M ted by 
Louis ScHiAVONETrr, from the original 
inventions of William Blake. With an 
Engraved Title -Page and a Portrait of 
Blake 1^ T. PHXLun, &.A. Fci^ 8i» 

W^o n litn'tf d edition on larjre Japanese 
paper with India Proofs and a duplicate set 
efflefiSI. I5f. net. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Blake (WiUiam). ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE BOOK OF JOB. Invented aod 
Engraved by. Fca^. Bvo. 3/. 6d. ntL 

Also a limited edition on urge Japeaan 
paper with India proofs and aduplicate set of 
plates, xis.net, [Illustrated Poclcet Library. 
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Kine. 

Body (George), D.D. THE SOUL'S PIL- 
GRIMAGE : Devotional Readings from 
his published and unpublished writings. 
Selected and arranged by J. H. BVWI, 
B.D., F K S.E. Pott^vo. is.hd. 

Boxer (Ainod J.). THE STORY OF 
GENERAL BACON : A Short Account of 
a Peninsula and Waterloo Veteran. Crtnun 
Bv0. 6s. 

BonaCOardinal). A guide to eter- 
nity. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes, by 1. W. Stanbridoe, B.D. Poit 
8v0. C/oMf as, ; leather, as. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devodoo. 

Borrow (George), lavengro. Edited 

by F. HiNDES Groomk. Two Foiumes. 
Small Pott Zvo. Each voImvu, clotk,is. 6d. 
nti: iuUJker, as. 6d. nsi, [Ulde Library. 
THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by Johk 

Sampson. Small Pott %vo. Cloth. \s. 6d. 
net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

Bos (J. Ritzexna). AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. Translated by J. R. Ains- 
WORTH Davis, M.A. With an Introduction 
by Elkanor a. Ormerod, F.E.S. With 
Z55 lUustmtions. Ctvum 800. Second 

Bottln* (C. 0.), B.A. JUNIOR LATIN 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Fca^. 6vo. 
Second Ed. xs. [Junior Examination Scdcs. 
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Boulton (B. S). GEOMETRY ON 
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aQIV4HI(B.]L>. THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA ; Being Quotations ^ from 
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trated by E. H. New. SmaU PHt SNk 
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tratkms. Cr. 8m. ^ntt. (Nearly Ready. 
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BrOWneU (0. L.). THE HEART OF 

JAPAN. Illustrated. Second Edition, 

Crown Zvo. 6j. 
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BrowntDff (BobertX SBLECTIONS 

FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF. 
With Introduction and Notes by W. Hall 
Grippin. Small Pott %vo. is. 6d, not. ; 

leather, is. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

Buckland (Francis T.). CURIOSITIES 
UF NATURAL HISTORY. With Illus- 
trations by Harry B. Neilson. Cr<nun 
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Bnokttn (A. M.). THE BURDEN OF 
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tion. Crown %vo. ^j. 6d. net. 

Budge (£. A. Wallis). THE GODS 
OF THE EGYPTIANS. With ovw 
zoo Coloured Plates and many IIIustratioM* 
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BnUey(MiS8X See Lady Di ike. 

Bunyan ( Jolin). THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction^ 
by C H. FiSTH, M. A. With 39 IUustr». 
tions by R. AmviNG Bell. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

GRACE ABOUNDING. Edited by C. S. 
Freer, M.A. Small Pott Zvo. Cloth, as. ; 
leather, as. 6d. net. ( Library of Devotion. 

Burch (O. J.X M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. Wkh 
mnMnM Illustrations.^ Crown Zvo. 3X. 

[University ExtensioD Serica. 

BnrgeBS (GelettX GOOPS and how 
TO BK XHEM. With aniMraas IIh»- 
tratlons. Small 4to. 6s, 

Bum (A. E.), B.D., Examining Chaplain to 
the BUhop of Lichfield. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
THB CRESDS. Demv 8w. lor. 6d. 

[Handbooks of Theology. 

Bum tf. B.), I' D., A MANUAL OF 
CONSOLATION FROM THE SAINTS 
AND FATHERS. Small PoU 8m 
CM, at.; Umtkor, as. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

BumCJ. H.), B.D. A DAY BOOK FROM 
THE SAINTS AND FATHERS. With 
an Introduction and Notes. SmeiJi Pott 
8m. ChAt 9*>S leather, as. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

Bumand (Sir F. C). RECORDS and 
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GENERAL. With many lUustratioiM. 
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25*. nei. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bumi (Robert), THE poems OF. 
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years in AUSTRALIA. Sm. 

A CokaU Uiliaa fa ako published. 

[Nearly Ready. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
the ANTI-JACOBIN; with additional 
Poems. Edited by Lu>YD Sandkrs. Small 
Pott Zv0t sc. dtf. net. : leather, 

aSm 6d, mL ILittle Library. 

flilKr iJL f • E.). ERASMUS. With 12 
niastrations. Fca/. Zvo. Cloth, 3*. 6d. net ; 
Uathtr, AS. net. [Little Biographies. 

Otelyle (ThornaB). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C. R. L. 
Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Tkrtt Volumes. Cranm 8bi«u i8<. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OP OLiySR 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction by 
C. H. Firth, M.A., and Notes and Appen- 
^BOMby Mrs. S. C. Lomas. Three Volumes. 
Demf 8mu xZt. mt, [Naufar HtjeaAj, 

0Ul7l«(R.M.aadA.J.).M.A. BISHOP 
LATIMER.- With Portrait. Crfum St'A 
3J. 6H. (Leaders of Religion. 

Olianner (C. C.) and Roberts (M. E.). 

PAST AND, PRSSSNT. With itf Ml' 

page Illustrations. Crown Zvo. sx. 6d. 

CaiesterfleldCLordX THE letters OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by C STRACmVi and Not«s by 

Christian (F W.). THE CAROLINE 

ISLiVNDS. With many Illustrations and 
Maps. Demy Zvo. 12s. 6d. net. 

dMia D£ ORATORE I. Translated bv 
R. N. P* MooK, M.A. Crown Zivo. 31. &/. 

[Classical Translations. 

SELECT ORATIONS (Pro Milone, Pro 
Murena, Philippic 11., InCatilinam). Trans- 
lated by H. S. D. Buwkiston, M. A., Felk>w 
«nd Totor of Trinitv College, Oxford. 
Crown Zvo. cr. [Classtcal Translations. 

DE NATURA DEORUM. Translated 
by F. Brooks, M. A., late Scholar of Balliol 
CnU^K^ Oxfind. Ctvpm tewu 



DE OFFICIIS. Traiiblatcd by G. B. 

Crown Zvo, as. 6d, 



Clarke (F. AX M.A. BISHOP 

With Portrait. Cro^n Zvo. y. f>d. 

[ Leaders of Religion. 

pretation, embodying Wagner's own ex- 
planations. Second Ed. Crown Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

THE WAGNER CYCLE. /n Tkrm 
Vobsmoa Ftm^tn^, /* fd, nttemek. 
▼ot. t.— Fawipal. tib 

Clinch (0.). KENT. Illustrated by F. D. 
Bkdpord. Small Pott Hvo. Cloth, 3s. ; 
leather. 31. 6d. net. (Little Guides. 

THS ISLfi OF WIGHT. Illustrated bv 
F.lXBKoroM. Snmtt Pott Zvo. CMM, 
ye.; leather, 3x. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 

Clongh (W. t.) and Dnnstan (A. E.X 

ELEMKNTARY EXPERIMENTAL 
SCIENCE. Physics by W. T. Clough, 

A. R.CS. CiwMisTitv»yA.B.I>i»iSTAV, 

B. S«. W^slNagram. Crown Zvo. sx. 

[Junior School Books. 
Cobb (T.). THE CASTAWAYS OF 

MEADOWBANK. Illustrated. Demy 

j6mo. Mi 6d. [Little Blue Book>. 

THE TREASURY OF PRINCEGATK 

PRIORY. IIluMratcd. Demy t6mo. os.bd. 

[ Little Blue Books. 
THE LOST BALL. Illustrated. Demy 

iSmOk ms, td. [Little Blue Books. 

GomngWOOd (W. O.), M.A. THE LIFE 

OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. 

Cheap Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
ComnB(W.E.),M.A. THE BEGINNINGS 

OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITV. Wkh 

Ma^ Cromm Sow. 6d. 

[Churchman's Library. 

Coionna, hypnerotomachia poli- 

PHILI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITSR PLURIMA SOTU 
SANE QUAM MGNA COmtmd 

RAT. An edition limited to 350 copies on 
handmade paper. Folio. Three Guineas net. 

[Nearly Ready. 

Oombe (WUUaill). THE TOUR OF 
DR. SYNTAX m SEARCH OF THE 
PICTURESQUE. With 30 Coloured 
Plates by T. Ro\VLAND.«iOK. Fcap. Zvo. 
3*. fid. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper, -xos.net. (IlhnMttd Pocket Library. 

THE TOUR OF DR. SYNTAX IN 
SEARCH OF CONSOLATION. With 
24 Coloiured FhlttS tQT T« SOWUMOSON. 

Also n liattad edition on large Japanese 
paper, ya.ftet, (Illustrate<l Pocket Library. 
THE THIRD TOUR OF DR. SYNTAX 
IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. With 34 
ColoaredPUacsfayT.ilowi.AMDSON. 
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Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
piftB* jof. mi. 

[lUastmed Podwt Lifarmnr. 
THE HISTORY OF JOHNNY QUAE 
GENUS : The Little Foundling of the late 
Dr. Syntax. With 24 Coloured Plates by 
RowL AN I ) ) V . Fca^. Svo. 3X. 6d, net. 
Also a limited •dita^o on large Japanese 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 
THE ENGLISH DANCE OF DEATH, 
from the Designs of Thomas Rowlandsom, 
- with Metrical lUustcaliDiis Ij the Author 
' of 'Doctor Syntax.*' Whh 74 Cblotired 
Plates. Two Volumes. Fcap. Zvo. 9X. tut. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
net. 



[Uloitrated Pocket Library . 
THE DANCE Cfr LIFBt m Poeoi. inns- 

trated with 26 Coloured Engravings by 
Thomas Kowlanoson. Fcap. Hzw. 6d. 
net. 

Also a linuted.editioD on 
paper. 30;. net. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 
OooTs. (A. H ), M. A. See E. C Marchant. 
Oooke-Taylor (B. W.X THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. Crown 8iv. ax. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

OoreUi (Marie), the passing of the 

GREAT QUEEN : A Tribute to the Noble 

Life of Victoria Reg ina. Small ^io. ix. 
A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Sm,4te. u. 
CMBMI(A]lce> MINIATURES. Whli 

many Il&itttakioiis. Demy \^mo. ax. td. 
net. [Little Books on Art. 

LEIGHTON. With maiqr lUmradOM. 

Dn:.jr i6iWA as, 6tL neL 

[Little Books on Art. 
Ootes (Rosemary)., DANTE'S carden. 

With a bronti^iece. Second Edition, 
•net. 

Oowley (AbraJbam) THE ESSAYS of. 

Edited by H. C Minchin. Smal/. Pott 
tvo,Clotht IS. 6d. net; leather, 2X. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

OOZ (J. Cliarles), LL.D., F.S. A. DERBY- 
SHIRE. Illustrated by J. C. Wall. 
SnmUPwU tev. CM, Sf. ; leather^xs. 6d. 
net. [Little Gtudcs. 

OOX (Harold), B.A. LAND NATIONAL- 
IZATION. Crown 2,vo. 2s. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

GigUM (Georfe), selections from 

THE poems of. Edited bv A. C. 

Deane. Small Pott Zvo. Cloth, is. 6d. 
net: leather, as. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

Mii*(ir. A^X A pRiMBR or burns. 

Cretm Zvo. sx. 6d» 
Onlk (Mra.). JOHN HALIFAX, GEN- 
TLEMAN. Edited by Annie Mathe- 
aoN. Two Volumes, Small Pott ^vo. 
Each Voham^ C&tfl» SJ; td, net; leather ^ 
Mi*td,n$U lUttk Library. 



Crashaw (Eicbard), THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF. Edited by Edward Hot- 
TOH. Small Fottive, CM, it, 6d, nets 
bmtJker, w. 6d, net, - {Uttlt Lltey 

Crawford (F. G.). See Mary C. Dtmtkt i/T 

Crump (B.). See A. L. (Jleathcr. 

Cll]lllffe(F. H. E.), Fellow of All Souls' Col- 
lege, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF THE 
BOER WAR. With many Illustrations, 
Plans, and PortraiLs. /n a vo/s. Vol. 15X. 

Cutta (E. L.)tD.D. AUGUSTINE OF 
CANTERBURY. With Portrait. Crm 
S-'<?. 31. 6(f. [ Leaders of Religion. 

DanielUa. W.). M.A. BISHOP WILBER. 
FORCE. With Portrait. Cro^vn %vo. 
3X. dd, [Leaders of Religion. 

Danson (Mary C.) and Crawford (F. 6.). 
FATHERS IN THE FAITI^ SmmiU^ 

IS. 6d. 

Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. 
The Italian Text edited by Paget 
TovNBEE, M.A., D.Litt. Demy Bve, 
Giitte^, 9s, 64. AlsetCrommino, U, 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Tteto. 
lated by H. F. Gary. Edited by Paget 
ToYMBEE, M.A., D.Litt Small Pott Sve. 
Clefht u, 6d, nets UatUr, a;. 6d. net. 

THE PURGATORIO fer^^lSSSt 

Translated by H. F. Cary. Bwd by 
Paget Toynbeb, M.A., D. Litt. SmeUlPott 
• 1Mb Cirtk, te, 6d,nets bather, is. 6d. net, 

THE PARADISO OF DA^^TE 

lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
ToYN BEE, M. A., D.Litt. Small Pott &vo. 
Cleth, It. 6d. nets leather ^ ss. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

See also Pag^et Toynbee. 

Darley (Gteorge). SELECTIONS FROM 
THH POKMS OF. Edited by R. A. 
Streatfkm ii. Small Pott Zvo. CUtk, 
XX. 6d, net; IcatJur^ ax. td. net. 

[ Little Library. 

3>avenport (Cyril), m v / z n tint s. 

With 40 I'latcs in Phutugravuie. H ide 

Royal %vo. z^s. net. 
Also a limited edition on Japanese vellum 

with the Phott^travares oir India paper. 

Screen Guineas net, [Connoisseurs Library. 
Dawson (A. J.). MOROCCO. Being 

a bundle of jotting*;, notes, impressions, 

tales, and tributes, from the pen of a lover 

of MoroMO. With many Illustrations. 

Demy %vo. tot, 6d, net. [Nearly Ready. 
Deane (A. C). A LITTLE BOOK OF 

LIGHT VERSK. With an Introduction 

and Notes. Small Poft Rt'o. Cloth, is. 6d. 

net ; leather, 2s. 6./. [Little Library. 

Dell>08 (LeonX THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Crorvn %vo. as. 

Demosthenes : THE OLYNTHIACS 
AND PHILIPPICS. Translated upon a 
new principle by Otbo HOLLAinx Crw 
&ve, at. 6a. 
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•lumlde (W. T.l OLD TESTAMENT 

HISTORY FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 

Bnrtoa (A^M). THE MIUTA&Y AD- 
VENTURES OF JOHNNY NEW- 

COME. With 15 Coloured PUtes by 
T* ROWLANUSON. /V<x/. 8vo. 3/. 6d. tut. 

[Illustrated Pocket Labrary. 

LAND AMD AMERICA. I>emy 6vc. 
zot. 6d. { Handbooks of Theology. 

CttlierWOOd (D. S.). Headmaster of the Nor- 
aal Scho^EdiBhondb. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALOmU. Ita three 
packets of 40, with Answers, is. each. Or 
m three Books, price nd., -id., and 31^ 

eambridce (Ada) [Mrs. CroBS]. THIRTY 
YSARS IN AUSTRALIA. Dmm» 8cw. 

A Golodil IditiMi b ako pobHsbed. 

(Nearly Ready. 

Cuming (George), selections FROM 
XU£ ANTI-JACOBIN ; with additional 
P«iii Bditadbf Lloyd SAMDBm. i^Mra// 
F0tt Zvo, cloiJkt U, id, net. ; teaiker^ 
aik td. net. (Little Library. 

OMey (B. p. H.). ERAS^fus. with 12 

lUostrations. Fcap. 8z«». Cloth, 3J. 6d. net ; 
Uatktr. 4S. net, [Little Hiographies. 

Carlyle (Thomaa). THE FRENCH 

REVOLUTION. Edited by C. R. L. 
Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Three Volumes. Crown Svo. iSs. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction by 
C. H. Firth, M.A., and Notes and Appen- 
dices by Mrs. S. C. LOMAS. TAn e I 'olutnes. 
Demy Zvo. i8*. net. [Nearly Ready. 

Csurlyle (R. M. and A. J.). M. A. BISHOP 
LATIM&IL With Portrait. Crvwntm, 
2S. 6d, [Leaden of Religion. 

Ohanner (C. C.) and Roberta (M. B.). 
LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With x6 faU- 
page Illustrations. Croum^n ^ ft * 6d, 

Cliesterfleld (LordX THE LETTSltS OF, 

TO HIS SON. Kdlfed, with an Intro- 
duction, by C. Strachey, and Notes by 
A. Cai.throi'. Two Volumes. Cr.Sr'o. i2f. 

dudBtianCF W.X TUJfiCAKpI4N£ 
ISLANDS. With many It tomn t l oD i and 

Maps. Demy Zvo. 1 2s. 6d. uet, 
OiMnK DE ORATORE I. Translated by 
B> IL F> llOOIf M. A. Crown Svo. 31. 6d. 

SELECT ORATIONS (Pm fffloM. FR> 

Murena, Philippic n., In Catllinam). Tr.^s- 
latedbyH. £.D. Blakiston, M.A., Fellow 
ami Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Crmm 9m. Sa JClwiical Translations. 
DB 'MMt&BLh DEORUM. Translated 
bjr K Bkooks, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
CUMI*. Oxfoid. Croum Bva, 6d, 



DB OFVtCtlS. Translated by G. B. 
GA«DIMCa, li.A. Crown Svo. iS. 6d. 

(Classical Translations. 

Olarka (F. AX M.A. BISHOP KXN. 
WithPortraiu Crtwn9Mk 3s. 6d. 

(Leaders of Relijioo. 

Olaatbar (A L.) and Cramp (B.>. the 
RING OF THE N I BELUNG : An Inter- 
preution, embodyinc Wa^v's 0«a ««- 
planations. Second tuL CfMMi nr. dA 

THE WAGNER CVCLK. !n Thrm 
Volumes Fcap Svo. is. 6d. net each. 
Vol. I. — Par-sifal, etc. 

GUndKO.). KENT. Illnitiaied by F. D. 
BBorotn. SmmJi A#f 8bmu ClnM, v> ; 
leather, v 6d. net. (Little Guides. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Illustrated by 
F. D. BEDFoao. Sma/i Pott Svo. Cloth, 
yt.; le»ther,3s. 6d. net. (Littk Gnides. 

COougli (W. T.) and DBBilMi (A B.> 

ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL 
SCIENCE. Physics by W. T. Cloogh, 

A. R.CS. Chkmistry by A. E. Dunstan, 

B. Sc With s Diagram. Crown Stw, as. 

[Junior School Books. 
Oobb (T.). THE CASTAWAYS OF 

MEADOWBANK. Illustrated. Demy 

\6mo. 3S. 6d. [Little Blue Books. 

THE TREASURY OF PRINCEGATK 

PRIORT. inmtxaled. Demy j6mo. 9s.6eL 

[Little Blue Books. 
THE LOST BALL. Illustrated. Demy 

\6mo. ■2S. [Little Blue Book.^. 

Cktllingwood (W. G.), M.A. THE LIFE 

OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Fotlnila 

Cheap Edition. Croum Zvo, 6s. 
CollinB(W.E.),M.A. THE BEGINNINGS 

OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. 

^^ap. Crown Stfo. xs. 6d. 

(Churcbman's Library. 

Colonna. hypnerotomachiapou- 

PHILI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NOM 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA caMUKUX^ 
RAT. An editaoB liouted to 3<p oopiei on 
handmade paper. Mio. Three Gttimtmtmt 

[Nearly Ready. 

Combe (William). THE TOUR OF 
DR. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF THE 
PICTURESQUE. With 90 Coloniod 
Pbttet by T. RowLaNmoHb Jffea^* ftMb 
3*. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper, -yas.net. [lUustratd Pocket Library. 

THE TOUR OF DR. SYNTAX IN 
SBARCK OF 00N8QLA110N. With 
24 ColoMMd Pkt« hgr T« RomjunwoH. 
6d. tut 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper, vis.fut. [Illustrated Poocet Library. 
THE THIRD TOUR OF DR. SYNTAX 
IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. With 24 
Colotued Plates by T.RowLAMDfiON. jr. 6^. 
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Alio a limilad aditkn 0B.Iu9» J«9MMw 

paper, box. 

[Illostrmted Pocket Library. 
THE HISTORY OF JOHNNY QUAE 
GENUS : The Little Foundling of the late 
Dc ^ntaz. With 94 Coioared PlatM by 
RoiTLAirDsoN. Fct^,9io0» 3/t,6d.mtt» 

Also a limited aduiOB flD MUrS* JapMMia 
paper. 3cxr. tut* 

[Illostrated Pocket Library. 

THE ENGLISH DANCE OF DEATH, 
from the Designs of Thomas Rowlandson, 
with Metrical Illustrations by the Author 
of 'Doctor Syntax.' With 74 Coioared 
FlllM. 7\M K0iufius. Fcap. %v9, 91^ jwl. 

Ako a limited oditian «a iMgt Japmmt 
paper. 30c met. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

THE DANCE OF LIFE: a Poem. lUus- 
trated with 36 Coloiired Engmirings by 
Thomas RowiAMMOn; I\ni^, tm 3i»tfA 

Also a limited.tditfoo OO laVfB Jl|WllWr 

paper. 30;. nrt. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 
OoOk(A.M.). M.A. See E. C; Marchant. 
OoOlW-TBylor (R. W.X THE FACTORY 
SYSTSfl. CtvwH ^vc. 2x. 6d. 

(Social Questions Series. 

Oorellidlarie). the passing OF the 
GKttAT QUEEN : A TnbntetotlieNoUa 
life of Victoria RMtna. Smmli^io. it, 

A CHRISTMAS greeting. Sm.^to. zs. 

GOflura&CAllM). MINIATURES. With 
awiqr IttnifranOM. Defny x^mo. IS. 6d. 

[Little JBoolu on Art. 

LBIGHTON. With mutf lUwimlleas. 
Dm^ t% w t §, •** id. rut. 

[Little Books on Art. 

Cotes (Rosemary). dante'S garden. 
With a Frootiviece. Smtmd EtUtwn, 
Pm(^ IM. dMi sr. 6A 7 Itmtker, 39. 9d, 

net. 

Cowley (Abraliam) THE ESSAYS OF. 

Edited by H. C. Minchin. Small. Pott 
6vo. ClotA, XX. 6d, net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 
Cox (J. CliaXleB), LL.D., F. S. A. D KRB Y- 
SHIRE. Illustrated by J. C. Wall. 

net. [Little Guides. 

Cox ^aroldX B.A. LAND NATIONAL- 
IZATION. Crvum 8m. as. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

Crabbe (George), SELECTIONS from 
THE POEMS OF. Edited bv A. C. 
Dbanb. Smali Pott Zvo. Cloth, is. 6d. 
met; leather, as. 6tL mi, [Little Library. 

OBlfle (W. A.). A PRIMER OP BURNS. 

Croxvn 8tV. 2S. td. 

Onik (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, GEN- 
TLEMAN. Edited by Annie Mathe- 
nam, Ttuo Volumes. Small Pott 8fw. 
JM Volmim^ CUtA, u, 6d, mi; UmtA4r, 
•r. 6d. mi, lUttb LSbmf. 



Cteili||kW(MiM|Mtti THE ENGLISH 
pons Mte i br Edwaxo Hhv- 

TON. Small Pott Svo. Cleth^ is. 6d. net; 
leather, as. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

Crawford (F. 0.). See Mary C. DMMft* ' 

Crump (B.). See A. L. Cleather. 

Cunliiro (F. H. E.), Fellow of All Souls' Col- 
lege, Oxford- THE HISTORY OF THE 
BOER WAR, With many Illustrations, 
Plans, and Portraits. In a vols. I 'oL I. , 151. 

CuttS ^. L.), D.D. AUGUSTINE OF 
CANTERBURY. With Portrait. Crvwn 
Zve, y.dd. [Leaders of Religion. 

Dft]lien(a.W.XM.A. BISHOP WILBER- 
FORCE, with Portrait. Crewn 8tw. 
3r. f>d. [Leaders of Religion. 

Danson (Mazy C.) and Crawford (F. O.). 

FATuims In THB faith; stmmm* 

IX. td. 

Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. 
The Italian Text edited by PaGST 
ToTNBBE, M.A., D.Litt. Demy Sua 
Gilt top. 8j. td. A hoy Crovm Bvo. 6s. 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
ToYNBBE, M.A.,D.Ltlt. SmeUlp9ti9m 
Cloth, IS. 6d. net; Umtkfr, m. tf. met. 

[Little Library. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated by H. F. Carv. Edited by 
PMsnTawtaauUJLjklML SmmUP§tt 
tMb CVMI, tt. ti*m*iimMtry sf. tfrfL MA 

[Little Library. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Caky. Edited by Paget 
TOYMBBB, D. Litt SmeUl Pett Swp. 
y«. 6dL mti; UetA»r, 9$, 6tL mi, 

OittkLOraqik 

See also Paget Toynbee. 

Darley (Oeorge), b elections FROM 
THE POEMS OF. Edited by R. A. 
BnsATftiLD. SwmU PtH 9m, CM4, 
u*J6d, tmis ieaiktrf at, ii, met. 

[Little Library. 

Davenport (Cyril> mezzotints. 

With 40 Plates in Photogravure. IVide 
Rovalitto. as^.net. 

Also a limited edition on Japanese vallum 
with the Photogravures on India paper. 
Seven Guineas net. [Connoisseurs Library. 
DaWlOn (A. J.), morocco. Being 
a Doadle of jottings, notes, impressiont, 
tales, and tributes, from the pen of a lover 
of Morocco. With many Illustrations. 
DemyBvo. ios.6d.net. [Nearly Ready. 

Deane (A. ai A little book of 

LIGHT VERSE. With an Introduction 
and Notes. Small Pott Btw. Cloth, ts. 6d. 
net ; leather, as. 6d. meiL 
Delbos (Leon)L TBT' 

Crown Bvo. 2s. 

Demostbenes : THE OLYNTHUCS 
AND PHILIPPICS. TranslaMd mea a 
new principle by Orao HouAMib Ctmm 
9m, m,€i. 



Cloth. IS. ta. 
Little Library. 

ucsYffrkiL 
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^ _ AGAINST CONOK AND 

CALLICLES. Edited with Notes and 
Voqt b niary, by V, DAxmm SwifTi M.A. 



Dickens (CbarlesX 

TU£ PICKWICK PAPERS tlie 43 

nHtttrmtHNit by Skymooti and Fans, the 

two Buss Plates and the 3s GOBlMVlintty 
Onwhyn Plates. 3*. 6<i. tut. 

This is a particularly interesting volume, 
coattiningt m it docs» r^voductioos of very 
HM p}mm, CDiMCnMd Pocket Library. 

[Nearly JUndy. 
THE ROCHESTER EDITION. 

Crotmt Zvc. Each Vohtnu yt, 6d. With 
Introdttctioiis by Gbokgk Gissing, Notes 
by F. G. KnTOMi and Topographical Illtis- 
trations. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. WithlUmlm- 
tioM by Ba K> Nsw* 7Vm ^VAmmw^ 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Illustra- 
tion* R. J. WiixiAMS. 7W Valmmts. 

BLEAR ROUSE. With lUustrationt by 

Beatrice Alcock. Two Volumtt, 

OUVER^TWIST. With lUnatntiaw by 

TOE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 
Il lm t r atioo> by & M. Bumblow. Two 



lARN ABY RUDGE. With Illustrations by 
Beatrice Alcock. Two Volumtt. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With lUustra. 
tions by E. H. New. Two Volumes. 



(Bmil^). POEMS. First Series. 

DickinBOn (0. L.), M.A., Fellow of King's 
CoUmCambridge. THE GREEK VIEW 
OP UFB. TMrd EdUioH, Crown 9vo. 
2T. 6cL [University Extension Series. 

DiCkaqalE. H.1 F.R.&E., F.R.MeL Soc. 
MSTTOROLOGY. Ilfnttratied. Crtwu 

Zvo. at.6d, [University Extension Series. 

DUke (LadyX BqUaj (IUm), and WliiUey 

(Miss). WOMEN'S WORK. Crown 
81V. as* [Social Questions Series. 

DlUon (Edward), porcelain. With 

many Plates in Colour and Photogravure. 
IVide Royal Bvo. ap. net. 

Abo a limited adition on Japanese vellum. 
SmmGniMtumtt, (Connohaenia Library. 

SltCllfield(P. E.). M. A., F.S.A. ENGLISH 

VILLAGES. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6t. 

THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 
TOWNS. With Introduction by 
AoopsTUS lessor?. D.D. Sttmd £4Uti»$u 
CfMMt Smw 6r» 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
Iks Present Time. An Accoont of Local 



yetSwvMsf ll 

Crown Zvo. 61, 

Dixon (W. Btl M.A. A PRIM£R OF 
TENNYSON. Stemti MUHm, Cfwmm 

890. 9t. 6d, 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 

FROWNING. Seccm,^ EJ:/ion. Crown 
87'f. 2s. 6d. (University Extension Series. 

DOWden (J.), B.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. THE WORKMANSHIP OF 
THE PRAYEK BOOK: Its Liteniy 
•ad Litmi^ca! Aspects. Second EdtHmu 
Crown Zvo. 2^. 6a. [Churchman's Library* 

Driyer(8. B.L D.D.,CBiMn of Christ Chmcht 
Regias P rofa w or of Hebrew in the Un i ve r s it y 

of Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TBSTAMBNT. CfvmstM. 6s; 

THE BOOK OF GENESIS. With Notes 
and Introduction. Demy %vo. lot. 6d. 

[Westminster Commentaries. 

DDCQid ((Hiarlea), City Editor of the 
Morning- Post, author of the ' Story of the 
Stock f-.xchange,' etc THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE. Crown ^o^zs, ^ncL^ 

Duncan (S. J.) (Mrs. Cotes), Author of 
'A Vo^e of Consolation.' ON THX 
OTHEITSIDE OF THS LATCB. 

Second Edition, Crown Zvo. 6s. 

With IZ4 Illustrations. Crown Zvo. 3X. dA 

DOBStan (A. E.), B.Sc See W. T. Cloogh. 

DuliamC^ A REPORT ON 

CANADA, yfb^ an Itrtradneloty Not*. 

Demy Zvo. jt. 6d. net 

DttttrW. A.X NORFOLK. Illustrated by 
B. C. Boulter. Sma/l Pott Svo. CMk, 
3x. ; leather, y. 6d, net. [Little Guides* 

SUFFOLK. Uhistcatod by J. Wyub. 
SmaiiPMtmk Cbik, ^ ; UntJker, 3t,6d. 
net. [Little <>oidM. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. Wkh 
coloured and other Illustrations by Frank 
SoOTHGATE. Large Demy 8w. axx. neU 

Barle(Jolm), Bishop of Salisbury. MICRO 
COSMOGRAPHIE, or A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED; in 

' BSSAVBS AMD CSASACmS. Post i6mA 
2J. net. [Rariora. 

Reprinted from the Sixth Edition pub* 
lislMMrtar Jtofaort Allot to 

Edwards (Clement). RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Crown 8m. 



Edwards (W. Douglas)i COMMBKCIAL 
LAW. Crown 9vo» a#. 
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%axi (Pierce), life in London, or 

Tub Day and Night Scbnbs of Jerky 
RAimoRN, Esq., and his Elegant 
Frisnd, Corinthian Tom. With 36 
Coloured Plates by I. R. and G. Croik- 
iRAMK. With numerous designs on WOCxl. 
J^Cf^, 8fr<7 AS, 6(1. n*t. 
Alio a Iktttod edilfoa ott Iftrfipe Japguhese 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 
REAL LIFE IN LONDON, or the 
Kamblbs akd Adventures of Bob 
TallyhOi BW2., and his Cousin, the Hon. 
Tom PaSBALL. With 31 Coloured Plates 
vf AucSM and Rowlandson, etc. I^vo 
. ypAU H it * Ftap. 87V. 9J. net. 

lUlustrated Pocket Library. 

1 N cirly Ready. 
THE LIF£ OF AN ACTOR. With 97 
Coloured Phtes by Thxodorb Lanb, and 
I on wood. fcap. Zvo. 4 j. (xi, 
[Illustrated Packet Library. 

iKntOn (S. B.X M. A. A BISTORT OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. Dtmy 

ZVO. 12*. bd, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Ella)>7 Cp. 0.). ROME. lUustzated bv 
B. C. Boulter. SftteM Ciftk, 
3«» ; Uafktr, 2s. 6d. mt. 

[Little Guides. Nearly Ready. 

SOiirtOiiiCF.O.). SmS. J.Stoot. 

Blwood (Thomas), the history OF 

THE LIFE OF. Edited byC G. Crump, 
M.A. Crown %vo, 6s. 

BDM1(E.). a history of ENGLISH 
. LITER.'VTURE: From its Beginning to 
Tennyson. Translated from Avt OctaDM. 

Weumii. BE oontbuptu mundi. 

FVom the Edition printed by 'TIUMlias 
Berthelet, 1533. LeaiAfr, 9s. net, 

[Miniature Library. 
A Book caUed in Latin ENCHIRIDION 
M ILITIS CHRISTIANI^ and in English 
The Manual of the Christian Knight, re- 
plenished with most wholesome precepts, 
made by the famous clerk Era!;mus of 
Rotadaaa«|to the wbtchwaddcd a 

From the edition printed by Wynlcen de 
Worde for John Byddell, 1533. LeatAer, 
9s. mt. [Miniature Library. 

gfttolMfOtlwrCy,H.\M,A. THE PHILO- 

aonly of t. IT okbsk. stmki 

Edition. Crmm 8w. ■\s. 6d. 
FELISSA; OR, THE LIFK AND 
OPINIONS OF A KIl TKN OF 
SENTIMENT. With za Coloured Plated 
A«#t&MM 9s.6d.Mit. 
FromdModatioapnUUnd IqrJ. Harris, 

l8tT. 

VtrrlerfllTuanX marriage. Edited by 
Miu do^aicH FuKR aad Lord Iopbs- 

A 



Each volum0t eUtk, %ti€d. nsi; Uaihtr, 
9S. 6d. mt. [Little Library. 

THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 
Smail Pott 8»o. Each Volumey^ cloth, is. 6d, 
mt. ; leather, a*. (>d. net. [Little Library. 

Finn (S. W.), M.A. JUNIOR ALGEBRA 
EXAMINATION PAi'KRS. Fcaf. 8vo. 
IS. [Junior Examination Series. 

Pirtll(O.H.XM.A. CROMWELL'S ARMY: 
A History of the English Soldier during tlw 
Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, ana tba 
Protectorate. Crv7VH 8vo. js. 6d. 

Fiflher (O. W.), M.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. With 
uuuw to m TOoHalloBfc D€wiy9io9. los. 6d, 

FitzQerald (Edi^rard). THE RAIBAI YAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. From the Fiat 
iSdilioa of its^. Lemther, is. net. _ 

[Miniature Library* 

THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAY- 
YAM. Printed from the Fifth and last 
Edition. With a Commentary by Mrs. 
Stephen Batson, and a Biography of 
Omar by E. D. Ross. Crmvn R v. <«. 

EUPHRANOR: a Dialogue on Youth. 
DtM^ 3«iiMb Lmiktt, as. net. 

. . (Miniature Library* 

POLONHTS: or Wiia Saws and Madam 
laHanm. Jhrny^yttm, • Leather. ^. net. 

[Miniature Ltbcary. 

FitsOerald (E. A.). THE HIGHEST 
ANDES. With 2 Maps, st IlltistratiDnCi 
of which are in PhoCogravai^ «ad a 
I%norama. Royal %oo. 301. itet. 

Flecker (W.'H.), M.A., D.C.L., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close Scliool, Cbeltenbaau 
THE STUDENTS' PRAYER BOOK. 
Part 4U IfoiiMiMO and Evsnwc Piutbr 
AMD LirAsr. Wkh an Introdnctbn and 

' Notes. CftntH 9ve. ss.6d 

Flux (A. W.), M. A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M'Gill University, 
Montreal : sometime Fellow of St. John'a 
ColIege^Guabridge. and fonoerly Stanley- 
Jevons PraTester' or Political Bcoaomy in 
the Owens Coll. , Manchester. ECONOMIC 
PRINCIPLES. Dcmyivo. 7s.6d.net. 

Fraser (J. P.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. Walk aoo lUaittatte. 

M^^^^^mA jn^fl^^^^^^ ^^i^^^^^K ^B^A ^Kte 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
French (W.), M.A., Principal of the Stomr 
Institute, Lancaster. PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. FsHI.' Witk iMMMrow 
Diagrams. "Cimimtm, Uk€A 
I [Textbooks of Technology. 

French (W.), M.A. , and Boardiaan (T. H.), 
M.A. PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
jPdrt/I. With attouBtoiu Dmcmm. Ctvwm 
Bvo. xs.ed. fTcxtbookitfTadHMflMnr. 

Freudenreicn (Ed. von). DAIRY 

BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for 
the Use of Stuilents. Translated bv J. R. 
AufswofttH Davis, M.A. Sscml Md^im* 
- - M.BA 
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MsssRi. MsiHum's Catalogue 



Pnlflord (H. WA M./ 

OF ST. JAUES. V 



M.A. XUK EPISTLE 
Witt NeCMaad fotto- 

X*. 6</. 

[ChtircV-man's Bible. 
C. O., and F. C. a. JOHN BULI/S 
ADVENTURES IN FISCAL WON- 
DERLAND. By Chari.es Gbaicx. 
With 46 Illustrations by F. Carruthers 
Gould. Second E<L Cr<nvnZvo. is.td.net. 

Oambado(Oeoin:ey.E8q.). AN ACADEMY 
FOR GROWN HORSEMEN: Contain- 
ing the completcst Instructions for Walking, 
Trotting. Cantering, Galloping, Stumbling, 
knd Tumbling. Illustrated with 97 Coloored 
Plates, and adorned with a Portrait the 
Author. Fcap. Zvo. y. td. net. 
[Illustrated Pocket Library. Nearly Ready. 
OukelKBIn.). CRANFORD. Edited by 
K. V. Lucas. Small Pott%vo. Chtky xs. 6d. 
met; leatker, as. 6d. ntt. [Little Library. 
Oasquet, the Right Rev. Abbot. O.S.B. 
ENGLISH MONASTIC LIFE. With 
Coloured and oUMrlUmtiationfc Dtmfboo, 
js. 6d. net, 

[ A 11 1 i q uary's Library. Kearly Ready. 
George (H. B.), M.A.tF«U»wor New CollMe, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGUSH 

TUiid 



HISTORY. Withnumeroua 
Edition. Crfyiim ^vo. 6s. 
mbbins (H. de B.), Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTO&I- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Tkird 
Edition, Demy Sew. \os. 6d. 
A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

Cmwnitu). zs.td. 
•THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND^ nmkBditim, lUvlMd. with 
lIlieMd Flans. CrcvmBot, 3s. 

[University Extension Series. 
THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. 

Crmon Zvo. is. 6d. [Commercial Sariw. 
COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. CrvtMfcv. ts.6d. 
'• {Commercial Serie!?. 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES 
' iltOM ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA. 
nhdMdUhm, Crown &vo. mt, 

(Commercial Series. 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 

[University Extension Series. 
Olbbins (H. de B.), LittD., M.A., and 
Hadflflld iB^ A.), of the Heda Works, 
SbefieM. A SHORTER WORKING 
DAY. Crmm tw. -is. 6<f. 

(Social Questions Series. 

ahi|ll<Edwaxd). THE DECLINE AND 
. FABL OF- THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
A KcfW Bdl^dii, wiM wiHi Hotes, Appen- 
dices, and Maprs. by J. B. Bury, M.A., 
Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
/« Seven yolmmes. Demy 8tw. Gilt top, 
Zt.6d.eeuh, A Iso.Croum Bvo. 6e. each. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. EdiMd, with 



Notes, by G. Birkbeck Hilx, LImU, 
CfVtuM 8cv. 6s. 

CdbSOn (E. C. 8.), D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. With Introduction 
•adNolM. Demy Zvo. 6s. 

[W<'stminster Commentaries. 
THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With an 
Introduction. Third Edittonin One Vol. 
Demy Zvo. Z2S.6d. [Handlxjoks of Theology. 
JOHN HOWARDk With 12 Illustrations. 
tm. Chtk, 9f. 6d. ; leather^ 45. net. 

[Little Biographies. 
Godley (A D.), M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
ColIcRc, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. as. 6d. 
VERSES TO ORDER. Cr.Zvo. 9s.6d.iuL 
SECOND STRINGS. Fcap. Zvo. ax. 6d. 
_A new volume of humorous verse uniform 
with Lyra Frivola. 
Ooldsmitli (OUyir). THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELDU Widl 34 Coloured PUtes 
bv T. RowLAMMOii. JUj^ Sns. Om 
Gminmiut* 
Reprinted firontlM edition of iSiy. 

- [Burlington Library. 
Also Fc»f^. 8e». 3^ . 6d, mU, Ala» m 
limited edition on laige Japaaeie jpHMb 
30J. nef. (lUustnUedfPocIeet IJmeaiy, 
Also Fcap. 22/no. With 10 Plates in Photo- 
graphure by Tony Johannot. Leather, 
2j. 6d. 7tet. 

GEL I«.k M.A., Primal of Wells 
" QiUese. TffR FIRST 
EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
With Introduction and Notes. Demy Zvo. 
6t. [Westminster Conunentaries. 

[Social Questions Series. 

Granxer (F. 8.), M.A., Litt.D. psych- 

OLOGy., Second Edition, Crown Sew. 
as. 6eL ' , [ UniveniM' Extcnskn Scries. 
THE SOUL OF A CHRISTtAN. Owwn 

8w. 6s. 

GrayiEiM Queen). GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 
Crown Zvo. as, 6d, 

Gray (P. L.). B.Sc., formerly Lecturer in 
Physics in Mason University College, Bir- 
mingham. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY; 
an SlesMBOtary Text-Book. With iZi Dm- 
gniu, OvmsSew. y.^/. 

Green (G. Buckland). M.A., Assistant 
Master at Edinburgh Academy, late Fellow 
of St. John s College, Oxon. NOTES Oif 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. 




Green (E. T.), M.A. THE CHURCH OF 

CHRIST. CrownZvo. 6s. 

[Churchman's Library. 

OTMllwaU (Don), THA PQSMS Of. 
ItelhiedllioBQriM* ZeaMcr, 
IliiihtwXawiy. Kefiy 
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Groeozy (R. A.) the vault of 

HEAvEN. A Popular louoilucuon to 



Astronomy. With 
CfVtmivo. ax. 6d. ^ 

[University Extension Series. 

Gregory (Miss E. C.) heavenly 

WISDOM. Selectioos from the English 
Mystics. Pfitt 8WL. CMM 99,; tomHUr, 

as. M. net. 

[Library of Devotion. Nearly Ready. 

Oreville Blinor. A modern jour- 
nal. Edited by J. A. Spender. Crown 

QcinUng (C. H.). a history of the 

ORSAT northern RAILWAY, 
1845-95. With Illustrations. Revised, with 
an additional chapter. Dtmy 8t«. vox* 6d. 

Owvnn (H A IIIRTHDAY BOOK. 

Kiyal 8r«. isr. 
BMlett fJolm). 6.D. A HISTORY OF 

TUK ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 

CYPRUS. With Maps and Illustrations. 

Demy %v<>. 1 5s. net. 
HaOdOaJA. (LkScD.. F.R.S. HEAD- 
. HUMTBRS. BLACK, WHITE, AND 

KHOWN. With many lUailniioM ud a 

Map. Dtmy 8tw. 151; 

WMtSA^kX 8MH.d«B.Gn>biiia. 

HaU (R. M.) and Keal (W. 0.). the 
ANCIENT KUIMS Of JUiaDESIA. 
With numeroos lHostrauons. StctmdSUti- 

tton, revised. Demy Zvo. sis. net. 

Hamilton <F. J.), D.D.. andBro^(E.W.). 

ZACHARIAH of MITYLENBT 1rvin%' 
lafdimoEmKA. Dtmy^vo. i^s. M. net. 

(Byzantine Texts. 

Hammond (J. L.). CHARLES JAMES 
FOX : A Biogiaphical Study. JDtmty 8e». 
lot. 6d. 

Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY. Fxou &amj.\ 
Tnitt TO TMS FtaBBMT Day. ' Illttscvstad. 

7W Volumes. Dm^ IM. Jt. 64 MCA. 

Vol I. 1200-1688. 
Htanay(JameB 0.), M.A. the .spirit 

AND origin OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. CrvwnSvo. 6s. 

Hare, (A. T.), m.a. the construc- 
.TION OF I^RCiEINPUGXIOJV COILS. 
Widk amwroiia DiagiMMk Demy 9m, 6s. 

■Maon icnifford). reading and 

READERS. Fca^. Zvo. a*. 6d, 

Hawtliorne(Natlianiel). THE SCARLET 

LETTER. Edited by Pekcv Dearmer. 
Small Pott 6rc. Cloth, u. (>d. net; 
leather y zs. 6i/. net. [Little Library. 

iiEALTU. WEALTH AMD WISDOM. 

WtaXt (Dudley), miniatures, with 

many Plates in Photogravure. IVide Royat 
Bev. asx. net. 

• AboarKiiiitcdeditiaDOAjapMieceireUiimi 



with the Photogravtmt M fottfe MP*^ 

Seven Guineas net. 

[Connoisseara Library. 
Hedin (Sveil), Gold MadaUist «C tha Royal 
Geo^apUtelSodaty. THROUGH ASIA. 

With 300 Illustrations from Sketches and 
Photographs by the Author, and Maps. 
Ttvo Volumes. Royal %vo. 36J. net. 

HcUo (BmeBt). studies in saint- 
ship. Translated from the French by V. 
M. Crawford. Fcap Hvo. 3X. 6d. 

HendenOA ffi.W.)bFellowof Exeter CoIl«fe» 
Oxford. TH«nLIPE AND PRINCl- 

PATE OF THE EMPKROR NERO. 
With Illustrations. Demy Svo. lot. 6d, net. 

Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
SCOTTISH VERSJ:. Snuill Pott Sw. 
Cloth., IS. 6d. net ; leather, -2$. Gd. net, 

[Little Library. 
ROBERT liURNS. With 12 Illustrations. 
FIck/. 9v9, CMkt y. 6d. ; leather^ 4X. nef. 

[Little Biographies. 
Henley (W. E.). ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Crmvn Zvo. Gilt top. 3^. 6d. 

Henley <W. £.) and Wliibley (C). A 
BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. Crown 
%vo. Buckram, gilt top. 6s. 

BmMmkiB^MX B.D.. CanoaofWcstmiiMSar. 
APOSTOUCCHRISTIANITY: Aellne> 

trated by the Epistles of St. BmiI tO the 

Corinthians. Crmon 8w. 6j. 
LIGHT AND LE.WEN : HisTORioa AMD 
. SpaAL SBKMOMf. CmmiSsv. 6u 
DISCIPUNB AND LAW. Peap. Sok 

■2S. 6d. 

THE EDUCATION ACT— AND AFTER. 
An Appeal addressed with all possible 
respect to the NonconiormutSi Cnmm 

Herbert '(George), the t k m p l e. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
Small Pott Zvo. ClotM.2s. ; leaiAtr, v. 6J, 
fuf. fLibnry of Devotion. 

Hert>ert of Cherbury (Lord), THE Ll FE 

OF. Written by himself. Lmikar^ as. not. 

From the edition pristed JH SU»wb<ir y 
Hittia the year iTtiMt* 

{MiBsatiireXiDrary. Nearly Ready. 

Hewini(W.A.S.),Tl.A. ENGLISHTRADE 
AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 

• TBENTH CENTURY. Crmtm 81W. 
9X. 6d. (University Extension Series. 

Hubert (T.). THE AIR GUN: or, Ho* 
the Mastermans and Dobson Major nearly 
lost their Holidays. Illustrated. Demy 
i6mo. 2S.6d. [Little Bine Books* 

SUl (dare). Registered Teacher to the City 
and Goilds of London Institote. MILLIN- 
ERY, THEORETICAL, AND PRAC- 
TICAL.. With numerous Diagrams. 

' Cntm%p§> 9*. 

' [Textbooks of Technology. 
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WBliMlUIf), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy's 
HJaScImoI, WofQMlKt Cms Co toay. A 

soOTHAFmiSwP AxmiMimc 

Cfwm Zvc. ij. 6^. 

Tlria book has been specially written for 
vaa ia South African schools. 
HoVhonie (Bmllr). THE BRUNT OF 
THE WAR. With Map and Illustrations. 
Croum 9ivo. 6s. 

BObhOUMdi. T.), Fellow of CCC, Oxford. 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
DtmyZvo. 21s. 

■•ftgftitJU). M A. PROBI^ OF 
FOVKrTt t An Inquiry into th* bdw* 

trial Condition of the Poor. nwrtk 
Edition, Crown Sro. 21. 6d. 

[Social Questions faeries. 
THS PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. Crwwmtm, M.6d. 

tSocial Questions Series. 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE: A Study 
t>f Economie FriadplM. Cmm 8iv. 
ax. 6d. net. 

Hodgktn (T.L D.C.L. GEORGE FOX, 
THE(>i;AJtWL With Portrait. Crmm 
&V0. ^s.td, [ Leaders of Religion. 

Hogg (Thomas Jefferson). SHEILEY 

AT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 
R. A. Stk£atkeilo. Fca^. ^vo. 2s. tut. 

Ready. 

Holden-Stone (0. de). THE AUTO- 

MOBILK INDUSTRY. Fcap. Zvo. 
zs.6d.net. [}!ooks on Business. 

HoldieU (fttr T. B.). K.C.LE. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND : being a Per- 
sonal Record of Twenty Y«an. lUutaitod. 
Demy Zvo. x$t. net. 

audsworoiriir. 8.),M.A. a history 

OF ENGLISH LAW. In Two (>'4ktmts. 

VoL I. Demy ^vo. \os. 6d. net. 

Htflyo«ke (0. J.), the co-operative 

^IOVEMENT TO-DAY. TkinlMdUiom. 

Crown ^vo, zs. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

■«nn«r, A little gallery of. 

Twenty wcaiplw- in photogravtire of hb 
fiMttwork. /tnitf i fl Ki m . &r. M. net. 

[Little Galleries. 

Horace: THE odes and epodes. 

Translated by A. D. GooJbsy* M.A., Fellow 

of Magdalen College. Ot^m. Ciwn 9va. 

2 J. (Classical Translations. 

flaai SlIgh (£. L. Sj t^M.A. WATERLOO : 

Second Editton. Crown %to. 5J. 
SAVONAROLA. With Portraits aod 

lUttstrations. Second Edition. FU^ttm, 

^thti^td,! UtUktTtA^ met 

[Little Biographies. 
■Orton (R. F.), D.D. JOHN HOWE. 

With Portrait. Cravm9P0» y. 



Hone (Alexander). MANCHURLV. With 
IBostnUioiMaiidaMafw DiemySvo. xot.Sd, 



Howell (0.). TRADE UNIONISM— NEW 
AND OLD. Third Edition. Crojtm Sz o. 
7t. 6d. [Social Questions Scries;. 

Hughes (C. R). THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. An English Anthology. 
With a Pref.ice by SWUKT LSS. Dgmgf 
8ptf. 3*. 6d. 

Hughes (TlUMBMl. TOM BROWN'S 

SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduc- 
tion and Note* by Vsrkom Rbndai.i^ 
Ziw^jjm Xtgrntsamtk 9i.6d.net, 

[Nearly Ready. 

Hutchinson <Horace a.), THE NEW 

FOREST. Described by. Illustrated in 
colour with 50 Pictocea by Walter 
TvNDAUE and 4 by Mtsa Coev Kmr 
WSKH> Lmi^ O t mj f9o9. 215. net. 

[Nearly Ready. 

Hutton (A. W.). M.A. CARDINAL MAN- 
NING. WithPoctrait. C>«tMs8r». v. 6d, 

[Leaders of Religion* 
Hntton (R. H.). CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
With Portrait. Crown 8r*. y. bd. 

[Leaders of Religion. 
Hntton (W.H.).M. A. XHEUFEPFSIR 
THOMAS TtfORE. WtS 



Second Edition. Crorvn Smi u; 
WILLIAM LAUD. With Portraits Second 
Af/hVif* GnpMiSev. 3X. 6d. 

Hyett (F. AX A W^^m^S^ 
OF FLORSNCB. Dm^ %^ 

net. 

Ibsen (Henrik). BRAnix AtasN. Tmss- 
iatwlhfWMJJMiWujMiU nMJtdtim. 

Inge (W. R.), MTa ., Fellow and Tutor of Hcrt- 
ford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN MYS- 
TICISM. The Bampton LecttsiS far 1899. 
D*my 690. i2s. 6d. tut. 

LIGHT, LIFE, AND LOVE : A Seledkm 
from the German Mystics. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes. Small Pott Svo. Clotk 
sft ; Imtkir, ttl mt. 

[Library of Devodon. 

Innes (A D.), M. A A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA With sad 
Plans. Crown Bvo. is. 6d. 

Jackson <8.), M.A. a pr i mbr OF busi- 
ness. Third Edition. Crorvn ?,yo. 
IS. 6d. [Commcrcia.1 .Series. 

Jacob (F.), M.A. JUNIOR FRENCH 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. fca/>. 6va. 
IS. [Junior Examination Series. 

Jeans <J. Staplien). trusts, pools, 

AND CORNERS. Crwtm Zvo. sr. 6d, 
[Social Qntttfont Bnriss 
JenkS (R), M.A., Reader ofLnr tti Hb* 
University of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVj;RNMENT. Crown Sua, 8f. &^ 
[Unlverdty 
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lopp (AUJBnutOBX D.D. lOHV 
ONN^. ^'/jh Jportrait. Crown Zvo 
i 6<K ' " [Leaders of Religion 



JOHV 

•0. 



3». 6a. [L,eaaers of Keiigio 

Jlrrons (F. B.). M.A., l.itt.D., I'rincipal of 
• Hatfield Hail. Durham. EVOI-l'llON. 

Crff7vn^va, y.tJ, IChurrhman's Librar 



HIS1 




OF RELIGION. 

D^yiT'o. los. 6(i. 

[ liandbooks of Theology. 
MlUton (Sir H. H.J, K.C.l]. BKITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With n^lv aoo 
mttxtrmtions Idid Six Ma|^ 
Edition. Crcnvn ^ff. tirf. 
Jones (H.). A GUIDE 'J O PROFESSIONS 
AND BUSINESS. Crentrn 8va. is. td. 

[Commercial Series. 

Jones <L. A Atherley), k.Cm m.P., and 
BeUot (HugH H. L.). THE MINERS' 
GUIDE TO THE COAL MINES- 
REGULATION' ACTS. Cr<nvn 6t>o. 
9*. 64, net. ( Nearly Ready. 

Jnlian (Lady) of Norwicb. REVELA- 

TIOXS OF DIVINE LOVK. Edited by 
Gkace Warrack. Crown 6ve. u, tni. 

JIMiat THE SATIRES OP. T&hslated 
fay S. G. Owen. Crcnvn ?,va. :is. 6</. 

[Classical Traoslations. 

Eaufmann (M.). socialism AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Cr^ Spo. 
at.6d. (Sodftl Questions Senes. 

Eftating(J. P.), d.d. the agape and 

THE EUCHARIST. Cro^mitfa, y.td. 

Stots (Jolm), the POEMS OF. With an 

Introduction by L. Binyon, and Notes by 
J.Masekikld. SmailPottixfo. Cloth, is.fxi. 
net I Itathtr, ax. 6</. neU (Little Ubrar)-. 

Kable (John). 1 • n E c H " ^ s ri an y e a r . 

With ail Introduction .iiid Notes by V\". 
Lock, D. D., Warden of Keble College, 
lilustrated by' R, Anninc Bell. Second 
Edition, Fcm^, Srau 3f. pmdded 

morocco, 5*. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Walter Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. Second 
Edition, Small Pott Zvo. Cloth, us. ; 
leather, as. 6d, net. [Library of Devotion. 

LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Walter Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
Small J'ott Boo. Cloth, 3s.; leather, 
7s.6d.net. - [Library of Devotion. 

Kempis (Thomas A). THE I MITATION 

. of CHRIST. With .in Litr Kluction by 
Dfan Fakkar. Illustrated by C M. 
Gf.kk. Second EdiUolu f^emfi^m 
^ddedmoroce0t.%», 
THE IMITATipif OF CHRIST. A Re- 
vised Tran'lation, \v:th an Ir.troductiiin by 
C'. r.icc;, IJ.D., late Student of Christ 
Church. Third Edition, Small l^^$,%O0» 
Clotht as» s leaiM^r, nr. 6d, net. , < 

ILibnryofDtvQitaa. 



A pnictlatUy mw tnuulatioa of this book 

which the reader has, almost for the first 
time, exactly in the .shape in which it left 

the hands of the author. 

This Sams Epitiqk m l4|us tyml. Cnmm 
Stofc 3fc 

Xennedy (James Houghton), D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University 
of Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND 
AND THIRD EPISTLES TQ THE 
CORINTHIANS. Widr Intradilctfoii, 
Dissertations and Notes. Crown 9vo. 6x. 

r.D.). through SHOT AND 
; Being the AdveMures and Ex- 
periences of J. D. Krstell, Chaplain to 
General Christian de Wet. Crvum 8t'o. 6s. 
y^tnwilTia (0. W.). M.A. THE CHEM- 
iSTAY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. 
llhistraSsd. Crmom Biw. ax. 6d. 

[University Extensiofti 



Kinglaki (A WO. EOTHEN. With aa 
IntradnctkM ftod Woiib StumitPvHhm. 
CM% ttL mtf iMMkr, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

XtajUnf (Bndyard). barrack. room 

KALLADS. 73rd TAoiuami, Cn Sew. 
TwentietkEditwn. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE SEVEN SEA.S. 6itnd TAoMMmd, 
Ninth Edition. Crown 9w, filt iof, te. 

A Colonial Edition is aIso{>ubliAhed. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 4"' Thousand, 

Second Edition. Crovn Bvo. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. A New 
Edition. CrtrzuH 8t/*. Buckram. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Lamb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS 

OF. Edited by E. V. Lucas. With 
Numerous lUustraticms. InSetmny^imHtt* 
Demy ZxfO. 7«. biU mdL 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. With over loo 
lUustratioDS by A. Garth Ionks, and an 
IntroducdM fey & V« LOCM. Dtmffnm, 
lor. 6d, 

ELIA. AND THE LAST ESSAYS OF 
. ELIA. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Small Pott 
8m>. Cloth, xs. 6d. net ; leather, is. 6d. net. 

[Little Library, 
THE KING AND OUEEN OF HEARTS : 
An 1805 Book for Children. Illustrated by 
William Mulkeadv. A new edition, in 
CKsiraile, edited by £. V. LuCAS. \s. id, 

lMBMr»<F.Afl:)i SURREY, niastrated 

by E. H. Nkw. Small Pott Zvo, cloth, 
y. ; leather, 3X. 6d. net. [Little (guides. 

Uunbros (Professor). ECTHlCSIS 

CHRONICA. Edited by. Demy Zvo. 
7s.6d.net. [Byzantine Texts. 

Xan»-Poole (Stanley), a history of 
EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



La]]ft)ridg6(F.)M.A. BALLADS OF THE 
BkAV£ : Poeau of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Consuncy. Second Edition. 
Crown %vo. *s. 6d. 

LawCWUUlBX A SERIOUS CALL TO A 
DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by C. Bigg, D.D.. 
late Student •£ Christ Church. Sma^/ Pott 
• tn^ €ktk, m; iMUker, ns. 6d. tut, 

, lLifatwryof]>tVidoa. 
This is a reprint, word tar ■mrni taid Biw 
for line, of the Kditio Princept. 

ImmOl OL). THE DUKE OF DEVON- 
. WM, A nhnmihy. With «• lUvstrs- 
. I ticaa* AwortM. 6d, net. 

. . ' [Nearly Ready. 

lee (Captatxi MetvmeX a history of 

. fOJUlCK IN. ENGLAND. Crvmm 8«w. 
Xieigli gPerclvalX THE COMIC ENG- 

DSH GRAMMAR. Embellished with 
upwards of 50 characteristic Illustr.itionsby 
John Leech. Post i6>uo. 2J. mi. 

LewesCV.B.), m.a. air and water. 

Cro7vn 8t>o. qs. 6d, 
_ lUoivenutyExUsosioo Series. 
•I* SmC* wui(hw6iili. 
Lock (WidterX D^lfc, Warden of Keble 
College. ST. PAUL* THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. CrtmmBzfo. ^. 6d. 
JOHN KEBJJi. WUh Pomait. Crowm 
Bvff. v.6d. [Leaders of Religion, 

looker gP.X LONDON lyrics. Edited 
bv A. D. C0OI.EV, 2^.A* SfHaU Pott 8vo, 
euik, 19, 6A mti ^uUkirt as.6d. net. 

Lon^uiow, sblectic^s^VroS! 

Edited by Liman M. Faitmfulu Small 
Pott Bvo, cloth ^ IS. 6d. net ; leather, ar. 6d. 
net. [Little Library. 

Lorimer (George Horace). LETTERS 

FROM A SELF-BfADB^WRCSANT 
TO HIS SON. TmmBSmm. Cfnhk 

Bz'O. 6.r. ' ' ■ . 
A Coloiual Edition is also published. 

Lover (Samuel), handy andy. with 

04 lU ua tr ati ons by the Author /^ca^ 8otf. 

■^s. 6(1. net. [Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Lucas (E. v.), THE VISIT TO LONDON. 
Described in Verse, with Coloured Pic- 
tures by F. D. Beuford. Small Ato, 61. 

E. V. L. and C. L. G. ENGLAND DAY 
BY DAY : Or, The Englishman's Hand- 
book to Efficiency. Illustrated by Gbokce 
MoRROV. MomrthSOHUtu Fci^^, 1* 
net. 

A faoitefoiM Year-Book and Almanac 
IflMteaL SIX DIALOGUES (Nigrinas, 
leui^Menippus, The Cock, Tlie Ship, The 
Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Trans- 
lated by S. T. Irwin, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Clifton; late Scholar of Exeter 



lyde fU W.X M.A, PMftnor. A COBf- 

MERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Third Edition, 
CrotttnSvo. zf. (Commercial Series. 

^^J&LS£9^ Jt>l ^ JUNIOR GEO- 

Crcrrn 8t0. 2s. [Junior School BoolcS* 

Lyttelton (Hon. Mrs. A.). WOM KN AND 

THKIR WORK. Cro7i>nStHt. ss. 6d. 
M. H. HOW TO DRESS AND WHAT 
TO WEAR. Crown 8to, xr. net. 

Macaulay (Lord), critical and his- 
torical E^iSAYS. EdttMl.by F. C. 
HcmrACunt, M.A. Tkrtr Vohams. CV. 

Zvo. I is. 

The only edition of this book completely 

annnt.iteil. 

M'Allen (J. £. BJ. M.A. THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF^OOKKSEPING BY 
DOUBLE ENTltS; Crown ivo. sx. 

[Commercial Series. 
HacCullocli (J. AX COMPARATIVE 
THEOLOGY. Crvwn9t9» 6c 

[ChandMWM^a Ubnur* 
MacCttnn CF.). john knox. WitttPor* 

trait. Crown Evo. 3X. ()d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 
McOermott, (£. E.), Editor of tk» R^Mate^ 
News, City Editor of the Daify Ntwu 
RAILWAYS* Cmun ^vo. ns. td. net. 

[Books on Business* 
M'Dowall (A. S.). CHATHAM. With is 
Illustrations. J'cap. 2,7fo. Cloth, ys. 6d.\ 
leather^ as. net. [Little Bio^aphies. 

Maokav (A. M.). THE c h u k (H m a n s 
INTRODUCTION TO iHK OLD 
TBSTAliElfT.. ■ Cr^tm St'^'. 6^^. 

[Churchman's Library-. 

Magnus (Laurie), M.A. A PRIMER OF 

WORDSWORTH. CrotunBvo. rts.td. 
Maliafly(J. P.),Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES, 

Fully Illustrated. Cro^vn ?,vo. (ys. 

Maitland (F. W.). LL.D., Downin- Professor 
of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG. 
. LANIX XeyaiBv^k 7». &#. 

Maiden (H. E.), M.A. ENGLISH RE- 

CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Cre-cn Srw. -\s. 6<l. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Crown Bvo. is. 6d. 

Marchant (E,C.), M. A. , Fellow of Pet.rhouse, 
C9mbiidK«. A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
SeetndJBmUm, Crtmm lev. 9*. 6£ 

Marchant (E. C.X m.a., and Cook (A M.), 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. SicmdBeKHm. 0«m» 

ZVO. riS. td. 

Marr (J. E.), F.R.S., Fellow of St John's 
CollcRe, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. SecmdRdiHmu 
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AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. With 
miMimni lUttstrations. Crgprn 8e». 6», 

Harrell (Andrew), the poems of. 
; £dited W Edwaho Wkight. S$maiP0it 

[Little Library. 
Mason (A. J.). THOMAS cranmkr. 
WWlPMHUt. Ovtvnivo. 3^.6^. 

[ Leaders of Religion. 
Massee (George). THE EVOLUTION OF 
PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. Widi 
Illi.strations. Cnnvn Zto. 2j. td. 

[University Extension Series. 

CfWH 

MlCbaU CE. B). THE ART AND PRAC- 
TICS OF HAWKING. With 3 Photo- 
cravnres by G. £. Lodge, and otfan 
lUustrations. Demy 8tv>. jox. 

MlllalflCJ.a.) THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
or Sik JOHN £V£R£TT MILLAIS. 
PftridtnlordMltojralAeadenqr. Witb 319 

Illustrations, of which 9 are in Photo- 
gravure. 8 volt. Royal 8e«. aor. neU 

miallk - A LITTLE GALLBRY OF. 
Twenty examples in Photogravure of hi* 
finest work. ^ Demy t6mo, 7s. 6d, net, ■ 

[Little Galleries. Nearly Ready. 
lUliaCC. T.), M.I.M.E., Principal of the 
Borough Polytechnic College. TECH- 
NICAL ARITHMETIC AND GEO- 
METRY. With Diagrams. Crmvn Zvo. 
jr. 6tL (Textbooks of Technology. 

KUne (J, ax M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown %vo. 6s. 

M^im.Mb»* POEJilS OF, BOTH 
XNGLlScrANp LATIN, Compos d at 
several times. Printed by his true Copies. 

The Songs were set m Musick by Mr. 
Henry Lawss, Gentleman of the Kings 
Chappel, and one of His Majesties Private 
Musick. 

Printed and publish'd according to Order. 
Printed by Ruth Raworth for Humph- 
rey MosKi.EV, and are to be sold at the 
signe of the Princes Arnes ia Pauls Church* 
yMid, iC(s« S'* ^ (Rariora. 
THE MINOR POEMS OF JOHN MIL- 
TON. Edited by H. C Bekching, M.A., 
Canon of Westminster. Small Pott dvCt 
«M4 MU A^Ml; imdUr, ar. 6tL net. 

[Little Library. 

]IitclieU(P.cluamenXM.A outlines 

OF KIOLOGY. Illustrated. Sicond 
'Edition. Crown 8bv. 6x. 

A tMt-book derifwed to cover the 
krno R*y»l College of 



'KOU iXX' MINING AND MINING 
INYESl^ENTS. , Crown Sew. vs. 

net. (Books on Business. Nearly Ready. 
Moir(D. M.X MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Henderson. SmtUl Pott 8o«> 
CMV>& MlMr, a«. 6^ K^/. 

[Little Library. 

KOOre (H. E.). BACK TO THE LAND : 
An Inquiry into the cure for Rnial Depopu* 
ktioa. Comm^oo, 

[*iefigl Questions Seriosi 
MorflU (W. B.X Oriel^lleRe, Oxford. A 

HISTORY OF RT'SSIA FROM PETER 
THE ORE.VT TO ALEXANDER II. 
N\ ■•I. ]M.ip~. and Plans. Crcnvn %vo. js. 6d. 
Moridl (R. J.X hite of Clifton Colkge. 
GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
IN MI'CFT.LANIXHJS GRAMMAR 
AND IDIOMS. .Vir?A Edition. Croum 
Svo. 2J. 6d. [School Examination Series. 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only, to be had on aptplication 
to the Publishers. Sottnd M m U en i 
Crown Svo. 6t. net. 

Morris (J. E.). the NORTH RIDING 
OF YORKSHIRE. Illustrated by K. J. 
S. Bertram, Smn/t Pio$$ 600^ 9ik : 

iomtker^ y, 6d. net. 

[Little Guides. Neariy Ready. 

morton (Hlai Aad«MB)l 8m Miss 

Brodrick. 

MOOle (H. C. 0.). D.D. , Ix>rd Bishop of Dur- 
ham. CHARLES SIMEON. Witk Por- 
trait. Cro7tm 8tv. 31. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

Mnir (M. M. PattiBon). M.A. THE 

CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Ele- 
mentary PrindplM of Cbeniilry. IHis- 
trated. CrotonBvo. 9*. 6d, 

[University Extension Sffrieit* 

Mimdella (V. A.), M.A> S wJ^T.Dunn . 

Nml Officer (Al. 7BB ABVSHTURS& 

OF A POST CAPTAIN. Witb 24 coloured 
plates by Mr. Williams. J-'cap. Zvo, %s, 6d. 
net. [Illustrated PadBetUnvy. 

NeaKW.O.). SeeR. N.Hall. 

Newman (J. H.) and othera. LYRA 
APOSTOLICA. Witii ao Introduction 
ky Camoh Scott Hollamih eo4 Notes by 
CamW BttwimiG. ICA. Smaa Poii9m. 
CMi, eiw; Mker, s<. 6J. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

NiCholB (J. B. B.). a LITTLE BOOK OF 

KNGLISH SONNETS. Small Pott ^ 
Cloth^ js, 6d. net; leather, a*. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

Nimrod. THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
JOHN MYTTON, ESQ. With ift 
Coloured Plates by Henry Alken and 
T. J. Rawuns. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo. 
3#. 6d not. 

Also a liaitod4ditio» OA liifa 
paper. ^'mL 
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MB88M. IfBTRVBif'S CiliTiUJOGU^ 



THE LIFE OF A SPORTSMAN. With 

3S Coloured Plates by Hbnky Alkrn. 
Btv. 4^. 6d. tut. 
AJao * limited editioa on larg* JuptMum 
fMper. 30*. mi. 

rillustrated Pocket Librar>'. 
Norway^iL H.), Author of* Highways and By- 
ways in Devon and Cornwall.' >rAPLES : 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 40 lUus. 
trations by A. G. Fkxakd. Cfvnm Sw. 6t. 

Mpralis. THE DISCIPLKS AT SAlS 
AND OTU£R FRACM£NXa Edited 
Iff Min VWL BtMit. Faf^, 9w. ^. &C 

0ltoliant(Mr8.). THOMAS CHALMERS. 

with Portrait. CroTvn Zvo. 3J. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 
Oman (C. W.). M.A.. Fellow of All Souls', 
^^ord. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. VoL n.: The Middle Ages, 
Uwa, |h« Fourth to the Fouzteenth pentury. 

mtley (R. M.A., Professor of Pastoral 
Theology at Oxford and Canon of Christ 
Church. THE DOCFRINE OF THE 
INCARliAXiOM. Stmid attd Ckn^ 

[Handbooks of Theology. 
XiAUCSLOX ANlJREWES. With Por- 

Mil. Cmm§m. 3f-6d. 

(Leaders of Religiain. 
OMMU. UltA. miN WESLEY. 

[Leaders of Religion. 
Oven (Douglas), Ban-istar-at-Law, Secretary 
10 the Aliumce Marine md Qeneral Amar- 
MM Ootnp^ay. PORTO AHD DOCKS. 

fBooks on Business. 
Oxford (M. N.), of Guy's Hospital. A 
HANDAQOifL OF NURSING. Secoiui 

Mns (W. C. C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. With numerous Illustrations. 
VemvSvo. 1 jx. 

ParUnBon (John). PARADISE IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRISTRIS, OR A 
'GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
6ANT FLOWERS. Fo/i<y. 30s. net. 

Also an Edition of 20 copies on Japanese 
vellum. Ten Guintas net. [Nearly Ready. 

Parmenter(Joliii). HELro-TROPES, or 

• NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1625. 
Edited by Percival Landon. Quarto. 
3r. (>d. net. 

KTAOKTuB. Dimf%99, w.6d.m1. 

[ Byzantine Texts. 
Pascal, THE THOUGHTS OF. With 
Introduction and Notee by C S. Jbrram. 
Smaii Pttt 8tv. . ; IttMur^ •9,4d,mgt. 
_ f Library efD e w U fcm. 

intogaiOoorge). SIDELIGHTS ON THE 
GEORGIAN PERIOD. With siaiiy llhis- 



ROMNEY. With many Illustrations. Drnt/ 
i6mo. as. 6d. rut. [Little Books on Art. 

Poarce (E H.), m a. the annal» OF 

CUHIST'S hospital. With mmf 
lUnstrations. Demy Zx/o. ft. 6d, 

Peary (R. E.), Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society. NORTHWAED 
OVER THEGRKAt ICE. WiUimMrfco 
Illustrations. 2 vpU. Reg^U 8Mb aw. mt. 

PmI (Sidney), kite PelloworTriaicr College, 

Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission on the LicensiDg Laws. P&ACXI* 
CAL LICENSING UfiFORM. S$emd 
Edition, Crowmfg^ is* 6d» 

PerrlB (0. H.). Tm PROTECTIONIST 
PERIL; or the Finance of the Enp^ 
Crown &VO, is. 

Peters (J. P.), D.D. THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT AND THE NEW SCHOIiAR- 
SHIP. Cfvtmdm. dr. 

[Churchman's Library. 

Petrie (W. M. Flinders), D.C. L., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, PitOM THB 

Earlibst Ttoaftt TO <iM 9mmm9 Oak 

Fully Illu5;trated« tkMMmhumtk Ctmm 

Qvo. C>s. each. 
Vol. I. Pkk HISTORIC Timm to XVItk 

Dtiiasty. Fifth £diH«9U 
Vouti. The XVIIth m XYIII'm Dy> 

NASTIES. Fourth F.iUtioH. 

Vol. IV. The Euyi t of the Ptolbmibs. 

J. P. Mahaffv, Litt.D. 
Vol. v. Roman Ecyft. J. G. Mli.nvM4A* 
Vol. VI. Egypt in the Miodm Aois. 

Stanley Lanf-Poolk, M.A. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. FttUr IlhmMd. 

Crown 8tv. af . 6(A 
SYRIA ANblOYPT.roOlf QIBTXU. 

2S. Cni. 

EGYP n AX TALES. Illustrated by Trist- 
ram Elus. In Two Volumes. Crown Stxo. 
ir. each. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. Willi 
120 Illustrations. Croion Bvo. 31. 6d. 

Phillips (W. A.). CANNING. With la 
Illustrations. Fca/. &vo. ( 3s. 6//. ; 
leather, AS. net. [Little Hio;;raphies, 

PhiUpotts (Eden). MV ni<:\ ON year. 

With 38 Illustrations by J. Lev Pethy- 
liRiDGE. Large Crcnvn Z:'0. 6f. 
Plena^^W^gK^lTH STEYN AND 



3*. 6/i 

Plautns. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, whh 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. Lindsay. Fellow of 
Jesus 0>Bege,OKierd. X^ w jl tKi Mi.iA 
net. 

Plowden-Wardlaw(J.T.). B. A.. King'tCoH. 

Cam. EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY. CnmmS^as. 6d, 
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iocock (B0S«r). A FRONTIERSMAN. 
Third Sditiom, Crvamixw. 6f. 
A Colonial Editton ia sko pnbKslMd. 
Vodmore (Frank). MODERN 
SPIRITUALISM, Ttoo Voiumes, Dtmy 
8cv. txs, net. 
A History and a Criticism. 
Pollard (A W.>. OLD Picnmfi BOOKS. 

With many HlottiatiaOS. 2>mif 9vi). 

ys. 6d. net. 

PoUard (Eliaa F.). GREUZE AND 
BOUCHER. D€my\<Smo. v.6d,net. 
(little Books on Alt. Nearly Ready. 

Pollock (David), M.I.N. A., Author of 
Modo-n Shipbuildineand the Men engaged 
in it; etc., etc. THE SHIPBUILDING 
INDUSTRY. Crwm 8tw. w. net. 

[Books on Business. 

Potter (H C). M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, 
ninslzated. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 
4$, 6d. (University Extension Scries. 

Potter Boy (An Old), when i was a 

CHILD. Crown Zvo. ds. 

Pradeau (G.). A key to THE TIME 
ALLUSIONS IN THE DIVINE 
COMEDY. With a Dial. StHall^mmrio. 

Fiance (0.). Sec R. Wyon. 

PmooU<0.ia. ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
WHAT IT IS MADE OP. Cnmm 9vo. 

^x. 6d. net. 

Price (L. L.), M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF KNt^LLSH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth 
SiHti0H» CtwH 9vo, ttv. fit, 

[University Extension Series. 

Primrose (Deborah). A modern 

BQIOTIA. Cr. 8v0. 6s. (Nearly Ready. 

PROTECTION AND INDUSTRY. By 
▼afioQs Writeis* Ctvwit Sro. tt, Mtt . 

Pufin and Rowlandson. THE MICRO- 
COSM OF LONDON, OR London in 
MtKIATUBB. With X04 Illustrations in 
colour. In Three Volumes. Small ^to. 
Three Guineas net. (Nearly Ready. 

••<J.*» THE GOLDEN POMP. . A Proces- 
sion of English Lyrics. Atnaupadlqr AT. 
QuiLLsaCoucR. CfWmB^. Buekrmm. ts. 

QW.VEDO VILLEOAS, THE VISIONS 
OF DOM FRANCISCO DE, Knight of 
the Order of St. JaaM. Made l^lish 
by R. L. 

From the edition printed for H. Herring- 
ana» t£MM<r, ^s. net. 

(Miniature Library. 
Ck E. and E. S. THE WOODHOUSE 

CORRESPONDENCE. Cnmrn^ro. 6s. 

Rackham (R. B.), M.A. the acts of 

THE APOSTLES. With an IntfOdoctlon 
and Notes. Demv Bvo. 12s. 6d. 

[Westminster Commentaries. 
Randolph (B. W.), D.D., Principal of the 
Theological College, Ely. THE PSALMS 



OP DAVID. With an Introduction 
Notes. Sfnall Pott Bvo. Clatkf sr.; 
leather. 2s. 6d. net. (Library of Devotion. 
Raslldali (Hastings), M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of New College Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DETELOPMKNT. Ctmm 
Zvo. 6s. 

Rawstorne (Lawrence. Esq.). 

O.AMONIA: or, The Art of Preserving 
Oame ; and an luiproved Method of making 
plantations and covers, explained and iUlia> 
trated by. With 15 Colotued Drawings by 
T. Rawlins. Fe^. 8e«, 31. 6<f. net. 

(Illtistrated Pocket Library. 

Reason (W.), M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Cro7vn 8w. 
2r. 6d. __[Sodal QoBStions Series. 

Reynolds. A LITTLE GALLBRY OF. 

Twenty examples in photogravure of his 
finest work. Demy \6mo. 2s. 6d. net. 

[Little Galleiles. 

Roberts (M. E.). See C. C. Channer. 

Robertson, (A.), D.D., Lord Bi.shop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Bampton 
Lectures of 1901. Demy Bvo. izs. 6d, net. 

Robertson (Sir a.S.)K.C. S.I. CHITRAL: 
The Story of a Minor Siege. With numer- 
ous Illustrations, Map and Plans. Fourth 
Edition. Cro7vn Bvo. ts, 

Robinson (AW.). M.A THE EPISTLE 
TO THE GAIATIANS. With an Intro- 
dvcrioa and Notes* -Fcap. Bvo. is. 6d. net. 

[Churchman's Bible. 

Robinson (Cecilia). THE ministryof 
DEACONESSES. With an Introduction 
by the late Archbishpp of Canterbury. 

Cro7vn Bt'O. 3^. 6</. 

Rochefoucauld (La), THE MAXIMS OF. 

Translated by Dean Sta n hope. Edited by 
G. H. Powell. Small Fott Bvo,clotA, 1*6* 
net; leather , ■zs. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

SodWOUCajk&A NEW TESTAMENT 
GRREK. A Course 4br BcctolMrs. With 
a Preface by Walter Lock.d.D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fcap. Bvo. v- 6</. 

Roe (Fred). ANCIENT COFFteRS AND 
CUPBOARDS: Their History and De- 
scription. Whh many IBtistrationt. Qmmfi»% 
£3, 3s. net. 

Rogers (A Q. L.), M.A., Editor of the last 
volume of The History of Agriculture and 
Pricet in England. THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL INDUSTRY. Crown Itw. 

2X. (yd. net. [BoolvS on Business. 

Ronmey. A little gallery of. 

Twenty examples in Photogravure of his 
finest work. Demy i6mo. 2s. 6d. net. 

[Little Galleries. 
R0SC0e(E.S.). ROBERT HARLEY.EARL 
OF OXFORD. Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 
TS. 6d. 

This is the«|lv life of Harley in existence. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. Illustrated 
by F. D. Bkdpokd. Small PotiBt>o, cloth ^ 
^s. { leather, y, 6d. [Little Guides. 
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FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Twelfth Edition. Crown Svo. 
99. 6d. [School Examination Series. 

A Kkv, i<!<!ued to Tutors and Private 
Students "tily, to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Fifth Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. net. 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS, Fou-rth Edition. Crown 
%vo. as. 6d. [School Kxamination Srries. 
Key (Third Kdition) issued as a!> we. 
7 J. nrt. 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Seventh Edition. CrcKim Sr <r 
ac 6d, [School Examination Scries. 

Kbt {TJUrd S iO ti tm} ktatd as above. 

LATIN *EXAMINAT!0!f PAPERS IN 

MISCELLANEOUS GR.\MMAR AND 
IDIO-MS. Twelfth Edition. Crozvn Zvo. 
9t. 6d. [School Examination Series. 

Kxv iFtmrtk EdtHm^ iamd as above. 

StMl (R. mott), M.A, F.C.S. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. Including 
Cheniiatiy, Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, 
£lectrid^> Botany. Zoology, Physiology, 
A s tronom y , and Geology. 147 Iltustntions. 
Second Editiott. C.rotvn %to. qs. 6d. 

PHYSICS EXAMINATION P.VI'LRS. 
CrMMT Softi as. 6d. 

[School Examination Series. 

BtepheniOB (O.K of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and BuddardsCF.) ofthe York- 
shire College. Leeds. ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Demjf Zvo Second Edition. 

Stephenson (J.), M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Crown 8vo. v- 6d. 

Btome (Laurence). A sentimental 

JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Pauu 
SmallPott 8ewi CMp 1 J. 6d. net; leather, 
as. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

■terry (W.). M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLKGE. With nomecOtttlllustzatMos. 

Detny 8t'<7. "js. (xl. 

Bteaart(Katlierme). BY ALLAN WATER. 

Second Edition. Crozvn Zz'o. 6s. 

Stevenson (B. L.). THE letters ok 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIEND& 
Seleeied and Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductions, bv Sionev Colvin. Sixth ami 

• Cheaper SaiHcH. C*v7vhBz>o. xas. 

LlBKARY Edition. Dem^Zvo. -ivols, 75s. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

▼AILIMA LETTERS. WiOi an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo. Buckratn. 6f. 
A CoMd EdiiSMi ia alMpnUbbed. 



THE LIFE OF R. L. 8TBVBN80II. 

G. Balfour. 

Stoddart (Anna M.> ST. FRANCIS OP 

ASSISI. With 16 Illustrations. Fe0^ 
Svo. Cloth, 3 J. (id. ; leather, 4J. net. 

[Little Biographies. 

Stone (E. D.), M.A., late Assistant Master at 
Eton. SELECTIONS FROK THE 
ODYSSEY. Fcap.ivo. js.6d. 

Stone (S. J.>. POEMS AND HYMN& 
With a Memoir by F. G. Elucrton, M.A» 
With Portrait. Crotim 8tw. 6s. 

Straker (F.K Assoc of the Insdtote of 

Bankers, and Lecturer to the I-ondon 
Chamber of Commerce. THE MONEY 
MARKET. CrcKL'n S-'O. as. 6d. net. 

[Books on Business. [Nearly Ready. 
Streane (A W.), D.p. ECCLESIASTES. 
With an Introduction ar.d Notes. Fct^. 
Svo. IS. 6d. net. [Churchman's Bibia. 

Stroud (H.). D.Sc, M.A, Pi o f es a oraf Physics 

in the Durham College of Science, New- 
casUe-on-Tyne. PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
Fidlylllastimted. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

[Textbooks of Technology. 

Stnitt (Joseph). THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many eograv* 
ings. Revised by J. Charles Cox, LC.I>., 

F.S.A. Quarto. 2if. net. 

StoartiCapt Donald). THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA. VnA a Map. Crmm 

Svo. 6f. 

Suckling (Sir John). FRAGMENT A 

AUREA : a Collection of all the Incom- 
parable Peeces, written by. And published 
by a friend to perpetuate his memory. 
Printed by his own copies. 

Printed for Humphrey Moseley, and 
are to be sold at his shop, at the sign of the 
Princes Arms in St. Paul's Churchyard, 
6t, n*L CRaziora. Nearly Ready. 

Snddards (F.). Sec C. Stephenson. 

fba^mg OU HANDLSY CROSS. 

imxTOolottved 
in the Text bf JOHII 
^s, 6d. net. 

Also* Uaytad edkaoa on large Japanese 
naner. saiv MeiL 

[RlOTtrated Pocket Library. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 
With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 Woodcuts 
in the Text by JOIW LSKKt .A^k SM, 
2it* 6d. tut, 

Aho a ttmited edition on large Japanese 
papv* 3DS. ttftt 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 
JORROCKS' TAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. 
With 15 Coloured Plates by H. AUUUC 
Fcap. Svo. 3X. 6*/. net. 

.Viso a limited edition on iaiga Japa a e n 
paper. 30^. net. 

(lUttsinited Fockat ISkmf* 
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ASK MAMMA. Willi xa Coloitr^ Plates 
and 70 Woodeott in tiw Text by John 
Leech. Fcap. %vo. 3.^. dif. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 30J. net. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. Nearly Ready. 

Swift (Jonathaa). the journal TO 
STELLA. Edited by 6. A. Aitksm. 

Crown Zvo. df . 
Symes (J. E.), M.A. the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Crinun 8w. a. 6d. 

[University Extension Series. 

Syrett <Netta). a school yeail IUiw- 

trated. Demy i6mo. 2j. 6d. 

[Little Blue Books. 

TadttoS. AGRICOLA. WtthIntroduction» 
Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. Davis, M.A., 
late Assistant Master at Weynoatii CoU^. 
Crown Bvff. 9S. 

GERMANIA. By ibe iMie E<St«i; Ctrnvn 

AGftlOOLA AND GERMANIA. Thunkted 

hr R* p.. TowNSHr-.ND, late Scholar of 
XrinHy College, Cambridge. Cr<nvn "ivo. 
2S. 6J, [Classical Translations. 

TMfriJX THE INNER WAY. Being 
Tliirty-«K Seraaons fot Festhrah by John 
TAULKIt. Edited by A. W. HuTTON, M.A. 
Small Pott Zvo. Cloth, us. ; leather, 
■2S. Gil. ni t. [Library of Devotion. 

TanntOIUE. L.L A HISTORY OF THE 
JESUITS Iir ENGLAND. WUh IHtis- 
trations. Demy 8w. 21J. net. 

tlMTlOr tA. &). THE ELEMENTS OF 
IIBTiUPH78ICS» I>€myho», to». 6d,mt. 

Taylor (F. O.). M.A. COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC Third Edition. Crown 
9vo. IS. 6d. [Commercial Series. 

Taylor (MIbb J. A.). SIR WALTER 

RALEIGH. With 12 Illustrations. Fca/i. 
8m. Cktk, yt,td,S Uatlur, 4,s. ne!. 

[Little liio^raphies. 
Taylor (T. 1C.)« M.A., Fellow of Gonvillc and 

Caius College, Cambridge. A CON ST I- 
TUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HLS- 
TORY OF ROME. Crown Zvo. 7s. 6d. 

TtamyioniAlfMi Lord), the early 
POEMS Of. Edited, witli Notesandan 

Introdoctlon, by J. Chubton 0«XSMS, 

M.A. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
Also with lollltistrations in Phot<^ravure 

by W. £. F. BaiTTSN. X^MfvScw. io$,6d. 
IN MKMORIAM, MAUIV and THE 

PRINCESS. Edited by J. CUVMOII 

CoLi.iNS, M.A. Croiun 8vo. 6s. 
MAUD. Edited by Elizabeth Wokds- 

woftTH. .SmaUJPoii 8««k CM, v. 6d. 

mi; Imtker, m. 6d. mt. tt^tde librar>% 
IN MEMORIAL. Edited by H.C. Bekch- 

ING, M.A. Small Tot t Svo. Cloth, is. 6d. 

nst ; leather, 2j. 6d. net. [Little Library. 
THE EARLY POEMS OF. Edited by T. C. 

CotAlNS,M.A. SmmUMi9t>», CUtktU. 



THE PRINCESS. EOlttA to Susabctu 

xs. 

td. net; leathtr, as. 6d. net. (Little Library. 

Terry (C. 8.). THE YOUNG PRE- 
TENDER. Witli la IllastffstieM. .Fa^ 
avw. CMk, St* ML; Itaiker, is. net. 

CLittle Bio(^raphies. 

Terton (Alice), lights and shadows 

IN A HOSPITAL. CtoumZtvo, y.6d. 

Tliackeray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by Steihen Gwynn. J'hret 
Voiutttts. SmaU Pott Zw. Eachvolums^ 
tUM, s#. mttt UmiMtr, as. 6d. net. 
. (Little Library; 

PBNDENNIS. Edited by Stephen GwYNK. 
Three Volumes, Smsut Pott Zvo. Each 
volume, cloth, is.6d. net; leatlur, is. 6d, 
net. [Little Libruy. 

ESMOND. Edited by Stephen Gwvnn. 
SmmU Potihoo. Clothe is. 6d. net ; leather. 
7S.6d.mti, [T.itilc l^il^rary. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Edited by Stkphen 
Gwynn. Small Pott Zvo. Cloth, is. 6d, 
ntti k0*Uj\ as. M mtt, iUitle Library. 

THE LOVING BALLAD OF LORD 
BATE:\rAN. With 11 Plates by Georgb 
Cruikshank. Cmtm x6mo, \s. 6d. net. 
From the edition published by C. Tilt, 181 1. 

Theobald (F. W.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 

lUustrateii. C> azvn Z7'0. 2s. 6d. 

[University Extension Series. 
Thompson (A. H.). CAMBRIDGE AND 
ITS COLLEGES, niusttated by E. H. 
New. SmaUJ*0ti9v»k doth, 3s. ; leather, 
2,5. 6d. net. (Little Guides. 

Tompkins (H. W.), f.k.h.s. hkrt- 
FORDSHIRIL lUiutrated by H. New. 
Smalt Poii999, CUtkt St. ; leather, js. 6d. 

net. [Little Guides 

Toynbee (Paget), M.A., D.Litt. dante 
S T U 1) I eT an D RESS ARCHS& 

Demy Szv. tos. 6d. net. 
DANTE ALIGHIERI. With la lUustra- 
tions. Second Edition. J^ta^il^ CMtf 
^s. 6d.; leather, 41, ntt. 

[Little Biographies. 
Tre]lOll(Horl>«rt). DEIRDKE wed : and 
OtIierPdMns. Ctwmm9m» s** 



TrontbeckCG.E.). Westminster 

ABBEY. Illustrated by F. D. Heufoku. 
SmaaP9ti9g0k Otik, ^.i leather, js. 6d. 
mU . [LittlaGaidea. 
T«Mdl(OlS«nid«X THBSTATBAND 

ITO CHILDREN. Cnnvn Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

[Social (Questions Series. 

Twining (LouisaX WORKHOUSES AVD 
PAUPERISM. Croum^tw. as.td. 

(Social Questions Series. 
Tyler (E. A.), B.A., F.C.S. a junior 

CHEMISTRY, Crmun Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

[Junior School I'ooks. 

TyrtU-GiU (FtanceiX TURNER. 
ILittlaRoakieaAii. MtadyRMdy. 
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FitENCH EXAMINATION PAPET^S IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAM^L\R AND 
IDIOMS. Twelfth Edition. Cr.-'.vK Srv^ 
%s. 6t/. (School Examination Series. 

A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only, to be had on .ipplication 
to the Publishers. /"///A Edition. 
C> C1VH Sr'o. dr. net. 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGP: EXAMINA- 
TIOK PAPERS. Fourth Edition. Cmvn 
%99k aj; td. [School Examination Series. 
Kbv {Third Edition) issued as above. 

GREEK* EXAMIN.\TION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Seventh Edition, Crown Svo. 
BC 6d. [School Examtnatiao Series. 

Key {Third EdHmi^ iMwd m above. 
6s. net. 

L.A-TIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISC£LLAN£OUS G&AMMAK AND 
IDIOMS. Twi^BOtHm. CrHm%po. 

as. 6d. [School Ex.imination Series. 

Kky {Fourth Edition) ii>sued as above. 
6s. net. 

ateH OL SUlOU). ILA. F.C^. THE 
WOuJ> OF SCIBNCE. Indudins 

Qwmistry, Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, 
Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, 
Astronomy, and Geology. 147 Illustrations. 
Second Editiem Crown 8ev. as, 6d, 

PHYSICS KXAMINATION PAPERS. 
CrMMW 8m. 2f . 6d. 

[School Examination Series. 

Stephenson (Ci, of tlic Technical College, 
Bradford, and 8Ud(Uu:d8(F.)of the York- 
shire College, Leeds. ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
IIlu!;tratetl, Dcnty 87'0 Second Edition. 
7J. td. 

Steplienson (J.), M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 

FAITH. Crmvn %vo. if. 6d. 

Sterne (Laurence). A sentimental 

JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Pali- 
Small Pott Sew. Clatht x«. td, ntti leatlicr, 
ts. 6d. net. [Uttflb Ubrary. 

Sterry (W.). M.A. annals of eton 
COLLEGE. With numerous lUustratioDs. 
Demy Zvo. je. M. 

Btenart(Katherine). BY ALLAN WATKR. 

Second Edition. Crown 8r«. 6s, 

Mvtnson (R. U), THE LETTERS OF 

ROBI.KT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Sdectcci and Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductions, by SiOMBV CoLViN. SixtA emd 
Cheaper MoMm, Crown 8ew. x«r. 

LllBARV Edition. />^/«)/ 8r'.^. -.-r .^/y. -z^s.net. 
A Colonial Edition is also pubiished. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Third 
Edition. Crown 8t'o. Buehrum. 6s. 
A Colocrial EdttaiNi iaalMpublUbwI. 



THE LIFE OF R. L. 8TBVBNS0II. 

G. Balfour. 

Stoddart (Anna M.) ST. fran'cis of 

ASSISL With 16 Illustrations. Fca/, 
8cv. Citik, 3f. id. ; leather, as. net. 

[Little Biographies. 
Stone (S. D.>, M.A.. late Assistant Master at 
Eton. SELECTIONS FROM THE 
! ODYSSEY. Fcat>. ^to. is. 6d, 
Stone (S. J.). POEMS AND RYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Ellkrton, M.A. 
With Portrait. Crown lhav. 6*. 

Straker (P.), Assoc. of the Institute of 
Bankers, and Lecturer Co the London 
Chamber of Comneroew THE MONBHT 

MARKET. Cro-wn 8t'o. ss. 6d. net. 

[Books on Bu-siness. (Nearly Ready. 

Streane (A W.), D.D. ECCLESIASTES. 

With an Introduction and Notes. Fca^, 
8vo. IS. 6d. net. [Clmrchman's Bible. 

itroud (H.), D.Sc., M.A., Professor of Physics 
is the Dorham CoUM[e of Science Ncv- 
attde^Tjpne. PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
FuUyllbitotted. C rojvn Zt'o. -IS. 6d. 

[Textbooks of Technology. 

Stntn aoaeph). the sports and 

PASTIMES OF the PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many engrav- 
ings. R.-visf;d by J. Charles COOE* IJID., 
F.S.A. Quarto. 31s. net. 

Stuart (Capt Donald). THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA. With a Map. Ctvwm 

Svo. 6s. 

SndkUnir (Sir John). FRAOMBNTA 

AURl'.A : a Collection of all the Incom- 
parable Pceces, writt< n by. And published 
by a friend to perpetuate Us llieiDOr|t» 
Printed by his own copies. 

FHatedTfor Humphrbv Mosblbt, and 
are to be sold at his shop, at the sip^n of the 
Princes Arms in St. Paul's Churchyard, 
1646. 6s. net. [Rariora. Nearly Ready. 
SuddardS (F.). Sec C. Stephenson. 

Surtees (R. S.). handley cro.ss. 

With iTColoured Plates and 100 Woodcuts 

in the Text by John LncM. dm, 
4s, 6d. net 
Also a limited e4MoB eo large Japaiwie 

paper. 3crf. net. 

[lUustrat'-.l Pocket Library. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 
tsColowad Plates and 90 Woodcuts 
in the Text by JOHW LsaCR^ 'f^fffi' ^ 
3f . 6d. net. 

Also a limited editfoB en bife Japamae 

paper, yos. net. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

JORROCKS' taunts AND JOLLITIES. 
With 15 Colour <;<1 i'latc.i by H. Alki:\. 
Fcap. Svo. ^s. 6d. m-i. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 909. net. 

[Ultistrated Podnt LUawy. 
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ASK MAMMA. With 13 Coloured Plates ; 
and 70 Woodcuts in the Text bf JOHN 
LsMtM. I>ca^, 8cv. 3«. fttU net. 

Abo a KmiMd •dhSm on brge Japanese 
paper. 30^. net. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. NearlyReady. 

Swift (Jonathan), thk journal to 

STELL/\- Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
Cttwn 2,vo. 6s. 
SymM (J. K.), M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Crown %vo. as. 6d. 

[University Extension Series. 

Bgrreu (Netta^. a school year, iiius. 

tiatcd. Vmtj^ i6m9, as. 6d. 

[Little Blue Books. 

Tacitus. AGRICOLA. With introduction, 
Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. Davis, M. A., 
UteAMistmt Master at Weymouth CoU^e. 

GERMANIA. BythowsEcBtoR. Ctmm 

AGRICOLA AND GERMAN I A. Translated 
by R* B. TowNSHRND, late Sdiolar of 
TmStf College, Cambridge. Crvwm 8cv. 
2J. 6d. [Classical Translations. 

Tauler(J.). the inner way. Being 
Thirty-six Sermons for Festivals by John 
Taulbk. Edited by A. W. Hutton, M. A. 
SmaU Pote 8cw. CMA^ va.; leather, 
f^-f. nrt. {Libr.iry of Devotion. 

Taunton (E. L.). A history of the 

JESUITS IN ENGLAND. With lUus- 
trations. Dcjuy Zvo, ixs. net. 

Taylor (A. E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. DemyZvo. ios.6d.net. 

Taylor (F. CL), M.A. COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC Third EditUn, Crown 

%vo. IS. 6d. [Commercial Series. 

Taylor (MiM J. A.). SIR Walter 

RALEIGH. With 12 muHilS— ■■ Fcap. 
8ni. CM^ 3f. tfiT.; leather, 4^. net. 

[Little Biographies. 
Taylor (T. M.), M.A., Fellow of ( ionville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, A CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF ROME. CrmvH Zvo. 7s. M. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE early 

POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and an 
Intcodnctioo, by J. Cuu&ton Collins, 
M.A« CrtwH Sw. tff. 

Also with 10 Illustrations in Photogravure 
by W, E. F. Britten. Demy 87-0. 10s. M. 
IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Cuobtom 

MAUD. Edited by Eli/aiiftk Wokds- 
VOKTH. Sma/t Pott 8vo. Cloth, \s. tJ. 
net ; I father, as. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C. BuKU- 
tMO,M.A SmmaP&tt9»0. Clatk, Tt.6d. 
net ; Irather, is. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF. Edited hyl. C. 
Collins, M. A. Small Pott %vo. C/otk,x*, 
6d, mt; Uathtr^ af . n*U (Littk Ltfaniy. 



THE PRINCESS. Edited by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. Small Pott 'i>vo. ClotkttM, 
td. net; leather, ax. 6d. net. [Little Library-, 

Terry (C. S.). THE young pre- 
tender. With 12 Illustrations. 
Zvo. Cloth, 3f . 6d. ; leathtr, 4X. net. 

[Little BiograpUtfc 

Terton (Alice), lights and sh.\dows 

IN A HOSPITAL. Crown ^o. 3s. 6d. 

Thackeray (W. m% VANITY fair. 
Edited by Stbphbn Gwynk. J/trre 
Valmmm, SmmllPott^. Each volume, 
tlaik, u, 6d% mtif imtker, as. ed. net. 

[Little Library. 

PENDENNIS. Edited by Stephen Gwynn. 

T^e* Volumes. Small Pott Zvo. Each 

volume, cloth, ts. 6d. net ; leather, zjr. 6<f. 

net. [Little l.i!*rary. 

ESMOND. Edited by Stephrm Gwvnm. 

Small Pott Sm ClaAt 1*. td. net ; IcaHtr^ 

9** 6d. ml. [Little Library. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Edited by Stephen 

GwvNN. Small Pott Zvo. Cloth, \s. Cd. 

net ; leather, as. 6d. net. [Little Library, 
THi: LOVING BALLAD OF LORD 

BAXEMAN. Witbix PJascs by Gbobgb 

CKencsHANir. Crmm tSmo. tf. 6d. net. 
From the edition published by C. Tilt, 181 1. 
Tbeobald (F. W.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 

lUnstratcd. Crown Svo. as. 6d. 

[University I'.xtcnsion Series. 

Thompson (A. H.). C.Vmkridgk AND 
ITS COLLEGES. Illustrated by E. H. 
New. Small Pott Svo. Cloth, ; leather^ 
3*. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 

Tonipkins (H. W.), F.R.H.S. HERT- 
FORDSHIRE. Illustrated l)y E. H. New. 
SmaliPoUBpo, Clotkt ; le ather, td. 
net. (Little Guides. 

Toynbee (Paget), m.a., D.iJtt. dante 

STUDIES AND RESEARCHES, 
Demy 8zv. xoj. 6d. net. 
DANTE ALIGHIERI. With xa Illustra- 
tions. Second StUtion. Fcap. Zvo. Clothf 
3f. ItnikoTt 41; not. 

[Little Biographicfi. 

Trench (Herbert). DEIRDRE wed : and 

Other Poems. Croum 5i>o. 5J. 

lkOatlM0k(a.S.X WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. UliuiraMd byF. D. Bbdpord. 
SmaltF»tt%nOk Cloth,^:Uather,xs.6d. 

net. [Little Guides. 

TnckweU (Gertrude). THE STATE AND 
ITS CHILDREN. Crown Scwk ar. U. 

(Sedal QueatlonaSedei. 

TwininjrCLoniBa). \voR k houses AVD 

PAUPERISM. CriKVH'6z-a. 2s. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

Tyi«r jJL Aj), B.A.. r.ag. a junior 

CHEMISTRY* Crown %oo. t.6d. 

[Junior School Books. 

Tyrell-Gill (Frances). TURNER. 
JMrny i6mo. as. 6d, net. 

(little Books on Alt. Ncariy Ready. 
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Vaughan (Henry), the poems OF. 

Raited by Edward Hutton. Small Pott 
ton. Cloth. IS. 6d. net; ZnsM#r,af. 6d.net. 

[Little Library. [Naarly Ready. 
VO«f»lill (A.), M.A. JUNIOR GERMAN 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Fcap. Zyc 
IS. [Junior Examination Serit"-. 

WlUto (0. D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORYV With Maps. .Second BdHion. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Walters OL B.>. ORKBK ART. With 
many IU«MrauaM. D«mf i6m». m. 

net. [Little I?ooks on Art. 

Walton (Isaac) and Cotton (Charles). 

THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. With 14 
Plate!! and 77 Woodcuts In ths T«xt. 

Fcap %z>p. 3J. f-ot. lift. 

[1 11 nitrated Pocket Library. 
This volume is reproduced from the 
berujiiful edition of John Major of 1824-5. 
THE COMPLKAT ANGLKR. Edited by 
J. BuCHAN. Small Pott Zvo. Cloth, ix. ta. 
r.rf , father^ 2jr. (xi. net. (Little Library. 

War2neloa>.a.VaiO^ ON COMMANDO. 
With Portrait. Crmim 31. 

WaterhouBe (Mrs. Alfred). A LITTLE 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
Selected. Fourth Edition. Small Pott^. 
CUtkt u; (kU mtis UtUktrt ax. dd. net. 

[Little Librarj'. 

Weatherhead (T. C). M.A. examina- 
tion PAPERS IN HORACE. Crown 
Zvo. IS. net. 

JUNIOR GREEK EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. Fca^. Bvo. is. 

[Junior Examination Series. 

Webb (W. T.). A BOOK OF BAD 
CHILDREN. With 50 Illustrations by 
H. CSamov. i3i9M^i6«««. as.6iL 

(Litffe Bitte Boolcs. 

Webber (P. a). CARPENTRY AND 
JOINERY. With many Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown %vo. 3X. td. 

WflUi CSidnej HA practical me- 

Cn^flCS. With 7s Illt»tratiofis «nd 
Diagramiu Stcond FdHion. Croivn Svo. 
•^s. 6d. [Textbooks of Teclmoloj^y. 

WellB(J.),M.A., Fellowand Tutor ofWadham 
CoUege. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Membats of the Univexsity. 



7%ird Edition Cro7vn 



V. 6d. 



A SHORT HISTORY OK ROME. Fifth 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr.9n6, V. 6d. 

This book is intended for th« Middle and 
Uppar Wormm of Public Schools and for 
Pass Students at the Uniirsiiiltgli U Can* 
tains copious Tables, etc. 

OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. lUus- 
ttated by E. U. Naw. Fi/th Edition. 
P*it 8iM CMA, 31; ; Umtker, y. 6d. net. 

[Little Guides. 

Wetinore(HelenC.). THE LA.ST OF THE 

GREAT SCOUTS (' Buffalo Bill ). With 
Illustratioiu. Steomd Edition. Demjtivo. 6s. 



Wllibley (C). See Henley and Whifafey. 
Wbibley (L.), M.A., FcIIow of Pembroke 

College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR. 

CHIES: THEIR ORGANISATION 

AND CHARACTER. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

WMtllktt(O.HAM.A. TH£ EPISTLK 
OrW. PAtrC THE APOSTUE TO 

THE EPHESIANS. With an Introduo- 
tion and Notes. Fcap. %vo. \s. 6d. mt. 

[Churcbman's Bible. 
WMto (OU^erlX THE NATURAL HIS- 
TOR¥n>P SELBORNE. , £dit«i W 
L. C. MiALL, F.R.S., assisted by \^ 
Wardk Fowlhr, M.A. Crmvn Z-jo. dr. 

Whitfield (E. E.). PRECIS w^riting 
AND ^ OFFICE C ORR ESPONDENCE. 

[Commercial Series. 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. Crmim 
%ve, [Commercial Series. 

An introduction to Methuen's Commercial 
Series treating; the question of Commercial 
Education fully from both the point of view 
of the teacher and of the i>arent. 

WUUey (Kiss). See Lady Dilke. 

Whyte (A. O.), B.Sc. Editor oi BUctHcml 

Investments. THE ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRY. CrotimZvo. is.bd.net. 

[Books on Business. Nearly Ready. 

VELASQUEZ. 



Demy z6»M«. 



With many imistratioiis. 

81. &/. net. 

[Little Books on Art. Nearly Ready. 
WUkins (W. H.), B.A. THE AUBM 
INVASION. CrtwmZvo. ts.bd, 

{Social Questions Series. 
WilUamBOn (W.). THE BRITISH GAR- 
DENER. Illustrated. Demy %vo. loj. 6*/. 

wmiamson (W.). B.A. junior eng. 

LISH examination PAPERS. 

Fcap. %vo. js. [Junior Examination Series. 
A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 

numerous passages for parsing and analysis. 

and a dlSpler oa Essay Writing. Cn>:rn 

8n0i. ar. [Junior School Books. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 

PASSAGES. SigAiA Edition. CrownSvo. 

IS. 6d. [Junior School Books. 

EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. 

Secossd Edition, Fcap. teiA la 
)»mmot.Biizton(£. K.). THE MAKERS 

OF EUROPE. Cm* 8m, S^ftmd Edi- 
tion, -js. 6d. 
A Text-book of Bmopssa Hfalory tot 

Middle Forms. 

Wilson (Bishop). SACRA PRIVATA. 
Edited by A. E. Burn, B.D. Small Mt 
Svo. Cloth, ■2S. ; leather, -is. 6d. net. 

(Library of Devotion. 

Willeon (BeidOea). LORD strath- 

CONA : the Story of his Life. Illustrated. 
Demy SzHf. is. 6d. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



i^iyu.^cd by Google 



WIlBOn (A. J.)> Editor of ihc Investors 
Rrr'inv. City Editor of the Daily 
Chronicle. THE INSURANCE IN* 
DUSTRY. Crown 8po. a*, td. net. 

[Books on Business. Nearly Ready. 
(H. A.). L.\W IN BUSINESS. 
"^rown Zvo. is. td. net. \ Books on Business. 

Wilton (RicliaxdX m.a. lyra pas- 
TO KALIS : Songs of Nature, Chardi, ami 
Home. Peti 8cw. ajr. f>d. 
A volume of devotional poems. 
WUlbOlt (8. E.), M.A., Assistant Master in 
Christ's Hospital. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCS. Crtmm^vo. Jt.bd. 

An elementary book ndimtcd for Lower 
Forms to accof tty tho Shovtor Lftdn 

Primer. 

LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE : An Aid 
to Compoailioa. CfirawScw. jcfidL Ksv, 

w£lUe (B. 0. kX D.Sc., F.R.S. SHAKE- 
SPEAR E'S COUNTRY. Illustrated by 
E. H. Nkw. Second Edition. Small P&tt 
8w. clotk^ ar.; Uathtr^ 3«.6^. neU 

fLittfeOddcfc 

THE MALVERN COUNTRY. Illustrated 
by E. H. New. Small Pott Zvo. Cloth, 
v.; leather. 3J. 6d, net. [Little Gulden. 
RKMAINS OF THE PREHISTORIC 
AGE IN SNOLANIX With mmnroM 
Illustrations and Plans. Demy Zvo. ys. 6d. 
net. [Antiquary's Library. Nearly Ready. 
CHESTER. Illustrated by K. H. New. 

Criffum ttw. 39. 6d, MtU [Ancient Cities. 
Wi]ltMlN>tliain(pttll01l), M. A.,6.Sc. , LL. B. 
THE KINGDOM OF HKAVF.N HERE 
AND HEREAFTKR. Cyo-.i'nBvo. y.ed. 

[Churchman's Library. 
Wood (J. A. E.). HOW TO MAKE A 
lESS. 



DRI 



Illustrated. Second Edition. 



Cr. is.6tf. r^'""' hooks of Technology'. 

Wordsworth (Ckriatoplier), M.A., and •■ 

umiibaaMmnn). OLD SERVICE : 



BOOKS or THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH. With Coloured and otker 
IHotlndoM. Ihmy Bvo. js. 6d. net. 

[Antiquary's Librar)% 

Wordflwortli (W.). SELECTIONS. 

Edited by Niavkli. C. Smith, M.A. 
Small Pott S7'o. L'ioih, \s. 6d. net ; leather, 
7s. 6d net. [Little Library'. 

WordBworth (W.) and OolerldRe (S. T.). 

LYRICAL BALLADS. Editedby George 
Sampson:. Sutall Pott Zvo. Cloth, is. 6d. 
net ; leather, is. fid. net. [Little Library'. 

WrU^t (Arthur). M. A., Fellow of Queen <> 
CoU<«e, QuBhndoi. SOME NEW 
TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. Crvwn 
Zvo. 6s. [Churchman's Library. 

Wright (SophioX GERMAN VOCABU- 
1II1B8TOR REPETITION. Ftm^ 

Wylde (A. &X MODERN AEVBSINIiL 
with a Map and • Pomrnh. DliMgrtM. 

1 5*. net. 

Wyndham (0.), m.p. the poems OF 
WILLIAM SHAJCESPEARE. With an 
Introdttcdeaand NoCM. D§ti^9if0, Bmk' 

ram, gilt top. xos. 6d. 

Wyon(R.) and Prance (0.). THE LAND 

OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a description of Montenegro. With 40 
iniMtraooRs. Crvwn Bvo. 6$. 

A Colonial Edition if. rilso published. 
Yeats (W. B.). AN AN I HOLOGY OK 
IRISH VKKSE. Pevised and Smim9^ 
Edition. Crown 8rv. w. 6d. 

YendiKM.). THE GREllT RED FROG. 
A Story told in 40 Colound Plolnrw. 

Fcafi. 8w. IS. net. 
Young (T. M.). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. With aa Introduction 
by Elijah Hklm, Secretary to the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce. Crown 8t/». 
£ioikf a». g^L/ Aiw w fi, xt, 6d. 



Antiquary's Library, The 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 
By the Risbt Rev. 

iMM9 ew. 



ENGtTSH Monastic Lifb. 
Abbot Gasquet, CKSLBi 
js. 6d. net. 

KBMAXMS OP THE PRBUISTOUC AC8 IN BNG- 
LAND. %&CA ¥rMla,n8c,P.R.8. With 



numerous Illustrations *nd rian*. Demvt^*. Js. 
6d. net. 

Olij Sp.rvich Books of the Englism CmrRcii. 
By Chrtttopbor W o wi w w)c t h< M.A.. and Henry 
Lmlehales, With Coleared and other lUiutra. 



Business, Books on 
Crown Sv0, 2s, 6tL nti. 



The flnt Twdve irdhifiiQs 

DOOeSANOPOirrS. By Douglas C 
. BABU WAVa ArB.ILMcI3enix>tt. 

•^ g g og t ro iiANOH. Brr 



uibBii|iMfliniy; Wgk. 1. 

tKALmnOfnm Ihr a. G. Whyte. 



TUP. MONF.Y Market. By F. Straker. 

THE AGKICULTUKAL INUUSTKY. By A. G. l» 

LAWm-BUSIMESa. Byn.A.WUMa. 

THE BanwniG IKiNMTaY. By Idin L. Bakw. 

^■IiC»i r.Ci8i 

MINING AMD MuaNClNVanilBNTB. ^HkAUS: 



L.iyu,^cd by Google 
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Byzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D. 



ZACHARiAH OF MtTYUUlB. TnasUtad by F. J. 
Hamilton. D.Ok, ad B. W. BlMhik Af*^ tiw. 

lU. IM/^ 



BVAGKIU& Edited by 



•nd M . 



THH History oh Psellus. Edited byC. Sathu. 

Demy 9tH>. i$i. tut. 
EcTHKSis CHRONICA. Edited by Professor Lamb* 

ros. Demy 9w. js. 6d. net. 
THK Chkuniclb of Morba. Edited byfJolBB 



Gwenl Editor, J. H. BURN, RD., F.R.aE. 

The volumes are practical and devotiooal» and the text of the Authorised 
Version is explained in seolioiM, wbidi oomspood as ftur ai potsibte with tbt 

Church Leciionary. 

Thb Epistle to thb CAtATtANS. Edited by 

A. W. Robinson, M.A. Fcaf. »ii>. is. 6rf. net. 
H0CLB8IASTBS. Edited Iqr A. W. Sttew, DJ>. 

Thi: i:risTLK to thr I'HiLiiriANS. Edited 
by C. R. D. Bigsii D.D. l-at/. 9vo. ts, «A tut. 



THH BnsTts OP ST. Mms. Bdtod by H. W 

Fulford, M.A. Fca*.9vo. tt. id. tut, 
ISAIAH. Edited by W. E. Barnes. D.D.. HulsaoM 

Professor of DiTinity. T'a-o yolnmes, Fcap. 8vo. 
as. net each. With Map. 

THE epistlh of St. Paul thb ap^tlb to thb 

EPHlvSiANS. Edited bf G. H. 



Ohiixeiiaiaii'g LIlHEiqr, fho 

OmMMl BdUorJ. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E., EaaimiiiiigClMliIaiiitoUM 

Bishop of Aberdeen. 

B. Jerons, M.A., Litt.D. 



thu ni GINNU4C.S OF English Curistiamity. 
By w. H. CoUm, MJL WldlM^ OmmSm. 

3J. 

ftOMK NEW Tfstamp.nt PROBLS1I& 8!f Altluir 

WriRht, M.A. C»-(77<« 8r,t. 6s. 

TH»-: Kim.I)'>M of Hi-A\ ! Nll! Kr Asri Ilr RE- 

I k. By Canon Wmterbothoui, M.A., li.Sc, 
T.L.b. Crmi'it 9z'o 3J. 6</. 

The Workmanship oi^ the PRAYiiR Book: Its 
Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. Dowden, 
D.D. Stctnd HditufH, Crown Svo. 3T. dd. 



Evolution. By F. 

Cr<nfH 8vo. ^j. 6d. 

The Old Testament and the new scholar- 
SHrp. By J. W. Peters. D.D. Crcwti S-. a. 6s. 

The Churchman's Introduction to the Old 

TliSTAMKNT. Edited by A» 11. 
Crovm 8TW. is. 6d. 

The Church op casiSiv 

Crtnvn 9vo. 6s. 
Co MI' A RATI VF. THBMJOCV, B]pJ.AiI 

Crown 8m>. 6s. 



Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. Fox, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of firasenose CoU^e, Oxford. 

Crown 8«v. 

LUCtAN-Sbc Dialo^es JNigtimu. IcM«>M«i4Pfn». 
Codi^ T be.Sai|^ Ab e BuMte^T Tw Lo wr ol 
AdiAooo^ a^UBeted by 8. a. ItwlBi ILA. 

3x. 6d. 

TttMditad by fi. 



N. K 



^SCHVi.rs— As^amcmnon, Choephoroe, 1 

Translated by Lewis CampbelL ii' r" 5f. 
ClCERO— De Oratore I. TnUKHMd U, 

Moor, M.A. 3^. 6a'. 
ClCKKO—Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Mureno, 

Philippic II., in Catilinam). Translated by H. E. 

D. Biakiston. M.A. d. 
Cicero — De Natura Deorum. Translated by F. 

Brooks, M.A. %s.6d. 
CiCERO— De Officlis. Translated by G. B. Gardiner, 

M.A. as.&i. 

UORACB— The Odes and Hpodcs. TransUted by 
A.Qodtay,lUI. 



SpyHOCf JBS— Flectm ao^ AJ*>* 



Tacitus— Ap;rtcoIa and 
K. B. Townshend. ss. 6d, 



THE Satires of 



^ENAL^ Translated by S. G. 



Oommeroial Series, HetbiMii's 

Edited by H. db a GIBBINS, littD.* tLA. 



COMMERCTAI. EDUCATION' IN THEORY AND 

Practice. By E. E. Wbitfteld. M.A. «. 

An introdoctkm to MethiMB'k Conacrdai Series 
treetlnff the question of OeooMKial BdaottloB folly 
from both iMpeittof view of tbe teaehar wd «r 
thepereai* 



British comusrcb and colonies from JOjxa- 
•oBTH TO Victoria. ^rH. de B. Cibhlwi 

B.GibWB%UitO.,M.A. 



L.iyu,^cd by Google 



GENEKAL LlTSIUTOJlB 



ay 



Mbthuen's Commercial Sbriss — coMtittutd, 

Thb Economics of Commerce, Sr H. da B. 

Glbblns. I-Ut.D , M A. m. M. ^ 
A German Commhkcml ' AyflL B. MIrt 

With Vocabulary, us. ^ 
A, Commercial Ghography of tuf. British 

Empire. By L. W. Lyde,M.A. TkirdE4^ti»n.v. 
A Primer of Business. Ar fl> luksdab BLA. 

Third JidiHm, tt.6d. • ' 
OOMMBKCfAL Arithmetic.^ Kr V> 

M.A. Third EdUioM, ts.6d. ' *^ 
X^KBNCH OOMMBRCIaL CORRESPONDENCB. Bt S. 

E.Bril7. Wkb Vocabidary. T^ird EdttioH, its. 



I 

Gf.rman commerciai. correspdnohnch; ^ 
S.E. Bally. With Voctbukry. ^ 

A FRiiNCH Commercial Reapbiu Bt S. B. BaBr. 
With VocbuUry. i^nTsS^ 

FKBOS Writing and ofpich Correspondhnch. 

By E, E. Whitfield. M.A. Second F.dition. ts. 

A GUIDE TO Professions and business. By n. 

Jones, tt. id. 
THE Principles ok Book-keeping by Doublk 

Entry. By J. l-. B. M'AHcn, M A. a*. 
COMMERCIAL LAW. By W. XyxagXaa Edwards. *r. 



ConnoisBeurs Library, The 

Wid« Rcyal Zvo, 2Ss.net. 

Afeoa limited editton on Japanese >elliini» with the photogravures on India psLper., 
£7, ys. nft. 

The first volumes will be— . / , . 

Ztevwport. I FORCBLAIN. By Edwafd DiUM|. 



Mezzotints. By C 
MlMUTIIBHk B^" 



/Bsvotloii, Xha Library of 

Wilh latroductioos aitod (wbete iwqmhut) Mottt. 
Small PlgU%vo, cloth, 21. ; iMI<r, 6^ sc^ 



THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTIxr. Edited by 

C Bifir. D'D. Third Editum. 
THE Christian Year. Edited by Walter Lock. 

D.D. Sectmd Edition. 
THB IMITATION OF CHRIST. Edited by C. Bigg, 

U.D. Second Edition. 
A Book of Devotions. Edited by J. W. Stan- 

btidL'e. H.U. 
Lyra Innockntium. Editetl by Walter I.oc 



.D.D. 

A Serious call to a Devout a.su HolvUM. 

Edited l y C. Bigj;. Second l.ditum. 

The Temi'LH. liaited by E. C. S. Oibson, D.D. 
A GUIDE to Eternity. Edited by J. W. Stan- 
bridire. n.l). 

Thh Psalms of David. Edited by B. W. Ran- 
dolph, D.I). 

Lyra Apos i olica. Edited bv Canon Scott Holland 
and C.uiou H. C. Be«ching, y4.A. 

THE INNER WAY. Edited by A. W, Hnttoo, MUW 

tU^JTWXjCMTM 0^ ?iSC4X. ' SdM tit C S. 



OH TUB LOVBOirOOO. ^14.1.. 
Bitoid by W. J. KmcUmS^ M.*. 

A Manual of consolation from the sauos 

and FATHERS. Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D 
The Song of Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, MJL 
THB Devotions of St. ansklm. Edited by C. 

C. J. Webb, M.A. 

GiUC^ AgqW Piwc;. ByJobaBuayaa. Edited by 

BdlMdfcy 



Bisaop 'Viiacmv Sacsa I^ata. 

A; E. BuCB, kD. 

Lyra Sacra : A Book of Sacred Verse. Edited by 

H. C. Beeching, M.A., Caaon o( W«»tiluoUer. 
A Dav book from the Saints ikMDBlKniBU. 

Edited by J. H. P>l KN, B D. 

Hf.avknlv Wisdom. A Selection from flwBagllA' 

Mystics. Edited by \i. C. Gregory. 

Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from the 
CeiiMaMjrttki. &Utedby W.«.taK«,MJC 

^ 1 ' 

IQnitntad PocikotX^ibnxy of Plain and Coloured Bpokg. Th* 

Fct^, 8«rA y,6d.netU 4s, 6d,' mi each wHmu, 

A series, in snuUl form, of some of the famous iUUitniled books of fiction and 
general literature. These are iiulhfiUiy ftprioted from the'flrtt or isest editions 
without introduction or notes. ' . . . , 

OOlOVItSO BOOSi* . 

THB Lm AND DEATH OF JOHM MYTTON, ESQ- MR. SPONCB'tt SPOrTJlHtTOUEl. 8f R. S. StttMes. 

"wn^ With iS Colottred Hates by Henry MWa 19 CBlMMd flMM AMd 90 'Woodeitts te the 

Win.f.^MtiBa^ Third Editi.m. y.ea. net. T«St by JMm LMChk jr.M. ntt. 

■ ItaJud aditioil ra lari;e Japanese paper. AIM •HMid m&um M large JapMese pa|)cr. 

JORROCKS' Jaunts and jollities. By R. 81 
Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. AftWl. 
jr. 6d. ntt. 

Alio a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 
30*. net. 

This volume is reprinted from the extremely rare 
and costly edition of 1843, wtiich contains Aiken's 
very fin« iilmtntioBS laatMd of the usual ones by 
FUs. 



large Japanese paper. 
t£xiFB op a SPORTSMAH. By Nimrod. With 

Abe a Ib^tSTimon oa lai«a J«MMae paper. 

30*. t$rt. 

HanDLEY Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With »7 
Ccdoured Plates and xoo Woodcuts in the Text by 
JflWl Leech. 4^. 6d. net. 
Also a limited editioo on large Japanese paper. 



L.iyu,^cd by Google 



MESsa& Mbtboen's Catax/xsue 



ThB iLLOSntATBD POCKBT LttnAn-^OHtinueii. 



ASKJMAMMA. 



R.& 



WitksiColoiif»d 



liwtMt. wia siC4 



Tl^AlTALVSIS 
iL8.S urt aM. 



PIBLD. Bf 



WMi r CalRmd Plates bv Henry 
AOun, and 4a lUustradooa en Wood. 3s. id. net. 
THB TOOR OP DR. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF THE 
FiCTVRESQtTR. By William Combe. With 30 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 3/- 

Also a limited edition on lar|;e Japanese paper. 
Tfys. net. 

The tour of Doctor Syntax in Search op 
Consolation. Br William Combe. With .>4 
Coloured PbtM \i$ T. Kawianrtyn^ jfc trf^ tut. 

Also a " " 
•or. tut. 

THB THIRD TOVR OK DOCTOR SVNTAX IN 
SBARCH of a AVij-F. By Wiiliam Combe. With 
•4 Coloured Plates by T. KowLindson. 31. (td. ntt. 

Also a limited edition od targe Japanese paper. 
30/. ntt. 

The History of Johnny Quae Genus : the 

little Foondlinff of the late Ut. SnUz. By the 

Aathor of • The Three Toon.' Wttha4 

Ilates )>y Rowlandson. 9*. H. 

M large J.t|iaiiese paper, w. ntt. 
Alio a United •diOoa M lacga Japunae paper. 

9or. tut. _ 
THB English Dahcb or Dbath, IVom the Deains 

at T. Rowlaadaoo. with MaCrical lUusuatiooa Rjr 

tiM AutlMT of ' Doctor Syntax.' Tw0 V9lm$m. 

ff. M«r. 

TMabook 
Alio a 

aar.*M& 



a4Coioar«d 



PLAIN 

Grave : A Poem. By Robert Blair. Illustrated 
' t3 Etchings executed by Louis Schiavonetti 
from the Ori|;inal Inventions of William Blake. 
With an Eomved Title Page aod a Portrait of 
Blake bv T. Phillips, R.A. v. 6^. rtf.'. 

The illustrations are reimxiuced ta photogravure. 
AUo a limited edition on tar^e Japanese paper, 
with India proofs and a duplicate set of the plates. 
ty, tut. ^ 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THBBDOIC 09 Job. Invotted 

"ryyTrf ^t'rSS^SS^,,^ ^^ 



CASH4L 



in photegrav n ie. 
on larf^e Japaaeao 
proofs and a ditplicate sat of tKa 
JBSOP'S Fablm^ ^Wttli 3t» 

By W 



Also ■ 



THB DANCa OF LtFB : A Poem. By the Author of 
* Doctor Syntax.' Dhistraaed with 96 
EiMrraviafn by T* Rowlwdson. y. 6d. tut. 

Alae a inlM adttte mm larce Japaaca* ; 
9»r. ttst. 

LIFE IN London : or, the Day and Scenes of 

leery Hawthorn, Esq., and hit Eli«aat Friend, 
Cortathian Tom. By Pierce Ejran. Wjthjd 
Calowed PUtes bf L R. and C. Cruikshanl^^VKi 

ju. tut. 

REAL LIFE IN LONDON: or, the Rambt« 

AdTcntures of Ii«b Tallyho. Esq., and his Cousin. 
The Hon. Tom DashalL By an Amateur ( Pierce 
Efan). With 31 Coloured Plates by Aiken and 
Rowlandson, etc T-wo Volumft. 9^. tut. 

The Life op an Actor. By Pierce ^aa. With 
vt Coloured Plates by Theodore LlM^ aMlMVenl 
DenljjTvs on Wood. ^s. Cut. ntt. 

The Vicar of wakefikld. By Oliver Goldsmith. 

With a4 Coloured Pl'ites by T. Rowlandson. 
3x. €d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 
Sor tut. 

A reproduction of a very rare book. 
THB MtLITARY ADN'ENTURBS OV TOHMMY 

NBWCOMB. Br att Oficar. WMi ss Colavretl 
Ftatsa T. KeiMMiteR. y. <4> ngL 

THB NATIOHRL sports Of GRBAT BBITAUI. 
With Descriptions and 51 Coloured VlaMt by 
Henry Aiken, ar. 6d, tut. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 
ju. tut. 

TUs book Is completdy diffeieat fkea the I 
Mleeditioo of • Natboal Sports ' bf tfMi 
and none ofttMJilHtiaaraitallW* 

BOOKS 

With 93 Plates and 87 WoodeotatotfM Te«fc by 

George Cruik&hank. 3/. 6d. net. 
THE ToWIiR OH LuNDON. By W. H.TTTison 

Aittswortb. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts in 

the Text by George Cruikshauk, 3X. Cd. net. 
FRANK FAIKLKr.H. By 1-. E. Smedlcy. With -^o 

Plates by Ceorgc Cruikshauk. y. M. ttet. 
IlANDV ANDY. By Samuel Lover. With 34 

Illustrations by the Author, jr* ^ 

The Com I I. p. at angler. By Inak W^um and 

Owles Cotton. With 14 ¥)mm «iA j 

mfbe Test 3X. ut. tut. 
TMs volane is reproduced 

edhkm of John M^or of s8a4. 
THB Pickwick Papbrs, By Chariaa 

WItli the 4S Ofaetntktoa bgr 



Ottwbyn Plates. jcMiiMlk 





Junior Examination Series 
SdiiedbgrA.M.M.SimoiiANrM.A. Fu^%im, 
Junior frbmcii BXAMOUtmi Wanmik By P. 

C. C. Botliiv. M.A. ^ ^ 



Jacobs B.A, 
linaoR Latin Bxamimatioic 



EXAMINATION PAPERS. 



JviooR ABOiiaarnc Examination Papers. 

By W. sTBeardT Second Edition. 
JmOOB. ALOBBBA EZAMIMATION PAPBRS. By 
W. 8. FlM. li.A. 




JUHIOR GRBRX 

C Weatherhead. M.A. 
Junior Crnbral Informathom 
Papers. By W. S. Beard. 

junior geography BXAMOUTIOII 

W. G. Baker, M.A. 

JUNIOR German EXAlONATlOll 
Voeffelia, M.A. 



Junior School-Books, Methnen's 

Edited by O. D. Inskip, LL.D., and W. Williamson, B.A. 

By W. 



A Class-Book of dictation Passages. 
WiUiaaisoi^B.A. MigUm 
It. 6d. 



The Gospel according 
&lked Iqr B. WIlM 



to ST. 
lf.A, 



MATTUBW. 



L.iiju,^cd by Googh 



General Litsratuw 
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Mkthuen's Junior School-Books — coniinutd. 
The Gospel according to St. Mark. Edited 
A. E. ftobi^MJLt. HMteaMc of ^olkj^. 



A Junior encusk Crammax. 

asul7sis,iBdai 

8w. ax. 

;nior Chemistry. 



Bf W. WBIiaBuen, 
for parslBV and 



A. Tyl«r. B.A., 
rnn^ca (Grammar 
SclMol. Witli73Ulusti«tioas. Crown %M,6d, 



Junior Chemistry. By 

F.C.S., Science Master at Swnn^ca (Grammar 



THF. ACTS OF THE APOSTtES. Edited by A. E. 
Kuhie, M.A., Headmaster oC College, Elthan. 

Crotun Zvo. ax. 

A Junior. French Grammar. By L. A. Sornet 
and ti. T. Acatos.) Modern Lancuage Masters at 
Kinr Edward't School. Birminirham. Cr. 9v«, sx, 

ELEME/nARY EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. 

Physics by w. T. Cloueb, A.ILC.S. Chbmis* 
TRY by A. I-:. Dunstan, With MUMMM 

Diasrranjs. Cro-wn Bio. ax. 
A Ju.viOR CEOMBTKY. By Noel S. Lydo«. WMl 
muBcrottS Diagtans. Crvwn sx. 



LflldMQI of B6licii08i 

EditedlqrH.C.BBBCRING.MJL WmPutinda, 

A series of short biographies of the 
and thought of all ages and countries. 



9Mk ^ 6d, 
of rdigiottt Ufe 



Cardinal Newman-. Tly R. H. Hutton. 

tOHN Wesley. IJy J. H. Overton. M.A. 
USHOP Wii.HHRFORCK. By C. W. Daniell, M.A. 
Cardinal Ma.nninc. Bv a. W. Hutton. M.A. 
Charles Simeon. Bv H. C. G. Moule, DM. 

{OHN Kebi.j,. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
'HOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Olipbant 
UMICiraOTAWOKEWBS. By R. L. Otttnr. tLA. 

Avemrm* 09 CANTBUviy. By E. L. Cutu, 
WnxiAMlJUnx BrW.B.8nlliM,M.A. 



John Knox. By F. MacCunn. 

iOHN HOWH. By R. F. Hortoii, D.D. 
IISHOP KRN. By F. A. Clarke. M^. _ 
CeORCK fox. TBB QUAKBlt. BV T. 
D.C.L. 

JOHN DONNE. By Atlffustus Testopii, D.D. 
THOMAS CRANMEfU By A. J. Mason, 
BISHOP Latimbk, lar R> Tf* Cnlpl* 
Carlyte. M.A. ^ _ 



A, J. 



Little Biograpliies 



jFcap. 8vo. Each volume ^ cloth ^ 3^. dd. ; leathery 4J. ntt. 

By C. S, Terry. With 
Henderson. With is 



DaNTH ALlGHiKkL By Paget Toynbec. M.A. 

D.I.itt. With la lUusUations. Sicond l.<iUii>n. 
SAVONAKULA. liy R. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. With 

xa Illustr.itious. Recond Edition. 
JOHN Howard. By E. C. S.(}ibson. D.D., Vicar of 

Leeds. With is Illustrations. 
TennysuN. By A. C. Benson. M.A. With 9 lUtu- 

tratioBs. 

Walter Raleigh. By j. A Taylor. With 

SSlUMlfMiOM. 

BBAgims. By B; r. B> Capey. 



THI-. YOI NC PRRTF.MU-.R. 

13 illustrations. 
ROBHKT lU kNS. By T, F. 
lUustrntiuiis. 

CHATHAM. Hy A.S.M'DowaU. With u lUuatrattons. 
ST. Francis of Assm. 9y A«M M. 
With 16 UtaKratiaML 
A« VM 

*By WaltOT SldML With n 



GOVnn. fylLaAlklM. WMim 



Little Bine Books, The 



General Editor. £. V. LUCAS. 
niustraitd, Dmy t6m#. fy. 

1. TlIF CA'^TAWAYS OF MEADOWnANK. V.y T. Cubb. 

8. The BEECHNUT Book. By Jacob Abbott. EditeUbyE. V. 
J. THE AIR GUN. By T. llUbcrt. 

4. A SCHOOL YEAR. By Nctta Syrett. 

5. The Pef.les at tmh Capital. By Rojrer Ashton. 

2. THE TREASURE OF PRINCEGATE PRIORY. By T. CobU 

7. Mrs. Barberry^ General shop. By Roeor ' 
s. A Book of Bad Childrbn. By W. T. WebU 



Little Books on Art 



JKIWb ^ Al 
MlNIATURBS. ftetCoritftB. 

REYNOLDS. J. Sime. 
Romnby. Georre Paston. 
WATTS. MiMK.E.D. Sketchier. 



Demjt l^mo. 2s, ixL net. 

LEICHTON. Alice Corkran. 

VELASQUEZ. WUrrtd WBberforce tad A. R. Gjlbert, 
Grbuze and Boucher. Eliza F. T 
Yandyck. M. G. Smallweed. 
TUK.NJ.K. F. Tyrell-GUl. 
I^URBR. JcMloAUen. 



L.iyu,^cd by Google 



j8 



MB88M. MnRHSN'ft CATiyU>GUB 



UfelitoQtlliilM^n* 



A LtTTLK Gallerv OP Rr.y>K>i.n|t 



A I.ITTLE GAIXF-RV OF HOWNKR. 
A LtTTUl CAU.BRY OF UOXAtS. 



OXFORn AND ITS COLLECRS. Djr J. Wells. M.A. 
Illustrated by E. H. New. Fourth Edition. 

Cambridge and its collegbs. Br A. 
TkoaMoa. Illustrated by £. H. Nfw. 
^ MALVSRM COUNTRY. By B. C. A. 
DJe..P.B.8. Ukutrated by E. H. New. 

•BAnsraMsli comnrmY. By & c. A. 

Edition, 

Sussex. BjrF.G. Mbat; ILA. IlMinMbfB. 

H. New. 

Westminster AsnEV. By Ci. B. 



Illustrated by F. J>. Bedford 

IRFOLK. By W. Am iMt. 



Norfolk 

Boultrr 

CORNWAI.I. 

Boulter. 
BRITTANV. 
Wyliet. 



9f% 



c 
J. 



F. G. Brabant, 

4S. ; leather, 4J 



The Encush lakes. By 
lUustrated by £. H. New. 
ntt. 

KBNT. By a atnch. lUustratcd by F. D. Bedford. 
USrrrORDSHIKB. By H. W. Tomkta^ F.R.H.& 

mutttatied by E. U. Nevw 
ROMR. By C. a BMgr. Ithittntad by & C. 

Boidter. 

TBB ISLB OF Wight. Bycainch. mas* 

tnted by F. D. Bedford. 
Surrey. By F. A. H. l-tmbert. Illustrmted bv 
E. H. New. 

Buckinghamshire. By H. S. Ro«coe. lUustratedl 

by F. D. Bedford. 
Suffolk. By W. a. Dutt. UuMnigd tel. Wjlte. 
Derhvshirr. By J. ChailM CQK» LL.IC.nLJu 

Illustrated by J.C. Wall. 
Thf. north Riding ok Yorkshiri:. By J. E, 
Morris. lUostrated by R. 4. S. fiertram. 



With Introdoetiooi* NfM% ^nd.'fhOIMpEtviire Froatispieoes. 
Small PoU 8w. Satk V^umtt d^tK ^ ^» hafk^r^ 2s, €d. mi. 



Edited 



VANITY Fair, hy w. M. 

S. Gwrynn. TAree yoluma. 
Fenornnis. By W. M. ThJ 
Cwynn. Three yolumts. 

Esmond. By W. M. 

S.Gwyaii. 
CHRISTMAS BOOXl. 

by S. Gwynn. 
CRRISTM as BOOKS. 

by S. Gwynn. T% 
SBUtCnONS FROM GEORGB CRABEB. Edited by 

A. C DsANm. 

John Halifax. Gentleman. By Mrs. Craik. 

lulited by Annie Matheson. Two Volumes. 
Pride and Prejudicu. Uy Jane Austen. Edited 

by E. V. Lucas. Two Volumes. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. By Jane Austen. Edited 

by E. V. Lucas. 
The PRINCESS. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited 

by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 
Maud. Bv Alfred. Lord Tennyson. Edited by 

Elizabeth Wordsworth, 
IN Memokiam. By Alfred. Lord Tennyson. Edited 

by \\. C. Heechin>r, M.A. 

Thk Early Poems oh ai.i red. Lord Tennyson. 

Edited by J. C. Collins. .M A. 
A LITTLB BOOK 

Notes. 

THE INFERNO OF DANTB. Tnodatwd by H. F. 

Canr. BdiMdbyfiwitT«jnibM.]i.A.. D.Utt. 
TUB PimCATORIO or DANTB. T»UMlaMd by R. 

F. Canr. Edited by "fugtX Toynbee. M. A., D.lJtt. 
Tm FARADI90 OF DANTE. TraittUted by fT F. 

Gary. EdHedbyFMtT«nteabM.AMjlli^ 
A LiiTLE BOOK OF KOTTMI Vikn.^BaSd by 

T. F. HendefWNk 
A LirrLK BOOB <Nr LWHTirBBSB. BdMlyA* 

C. Deane. 

A LITTLE Book of ?Tfff*iTfH 8CMBB1B> Bdltsd 
byj. & a Nicbota. 



>K OF engush Lyrics. With 



FORMS. By John KeaU. With an IntrodttcHaa by 

L. Binyon, and Notes by J. Mascfield. 
A coiuplete I^dition. 
The MI.NUK l uJiMS OF lOHN MlLTON. Edited 

by H. C. Beechine, M.A. 
THE POEMS OF llKNRY VAVGHAN. Edited by 

Edward Hnttoo. 
SBI.BCTI0HS_FR0M WORDSWORTH. Edited by 




SBI.BCTIONSnU>MTHBBABl.YF0BllB4*l 

BROWNING. Edited by W.Btfir ~ 
The English Fohms OF ~ 

Edited by Edward I 
SELECTIONS FROM WSLUAM BLAKB. 

M. PerusriaL 
SBLECTIO.NS prom THE POEMS OF 

UarLEY. Edited by R. A. Streatfeitd. 
Lyrical Ballads. By >v. Wordsworth aad 8. T. 

Coleridge. Edited by Caorge Sampsoa. 
siiD'icTiuN's; FROM LOMGrauow^ Bdtoi by 

Lilian M. Faithfull. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE ANTI - JACOBIN ; with 
Georee Canning's additional Poems. Edited by 
Lloyd Sanders. 

The Poems of Andrew marvell. Edited by 

Edward Wright. 
A Little Hook of Life and Death. Edited by 

Mrs. Alfrei* Waterbousc. Fourth Hditian. 
A LiTTLB B JJC OF ENCUSH FROSE. Edited by 

Mrs. P. ik UaiMtL 
EOTHW." Jiy A. Wnrti^lni. WKh aa Intraductloa 

CRANlSlSr By Mn. GaiWl. Bdtod by E. V. 

Lacaa. 

LAVKNCRa By George Bortew. BdM by F. 

Hindes Groome. TTw^ — ^ 
The Romany Ryb. 

John Sampson. 
The HISTORY OF THE CAUFH VaTHSK. B« 

wabm Bwkford. Editad by B. IlgiQajUg/ 



L.iyu,^cd by GoogI 



GmntLAL LITBKATOKK 
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The LtTTLE Library— tf^w/iwi^-rf. 



By Izaak Walton. 



Edited 



bv MUs 
Tar* 



The compleat Anglhr. 

Hdited by J. Buchan. 

Marriage. By Susan Fenkr. 
Goodrich • FroMT iad lipoid 

The INHERITANCK. By Susan FerricT. Edited by 
Miss Goodiich-Freer and Lord Iddesleq^h. Tvw 

ELIA, AND THE LAST ESSAYS OF EUA. By Charles 
Lamb. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

THE Essays of Abraham Cowley, Edited by 

H. C. Minchin. 
THB,£S5A^. OF FiUNdS BACON. Edited 



THE MAXIMS OF LA ROCHEFOUCAULn. Trans- 
lated by Dean Stanhope. Edited by G. H. Powell. 

A. SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Laurence Sterne. 
Ediladbf H. WiPauL 

MAMUB WAUCH. Bjr D. M. Moir. Edited bf T. 



The INCOLDSBV t.mawm By R. IL 

Edited by J. Atiw. 7WI^«teMCf; 
The SCARLET LBTTBlt. By NathuM Ht w UWili a . 

Edited by P. Dearmer. 
Rejected Addrhsse.s. By Horace aad Jtmm 

5mith. EditedtV A. D. Godky. M.A. 
London LyrjcS BrF. LodMt. Edited by A.D1. 

Godley,M.A, 



BtWflBANOItt a OtalapM M YMtbb^Br Edward 

f 9f wIh flMn ttiA Modcfn IwHiitiM. 
ByEdWMlFlteCerald. FromtlwiMon published 
by W^Jklariatf in 1853. i M tktr, m. we/. 
TUB RUBAIYATOF OMAR KHAYTAIL BvEdvud 

FIttGaMld. FkamtlMal«dilte«ri«99> £«Mllrr, 

IX. Me/. 

The Like ok Edward, Lord Herbert oF 
CHERBURY. Written by msuel£ From Om 
edition printed at lini«teqrinillBflMy«art|(64. 

Leathtr, s.r. net. 

Thkvisicins oh Dom Francisco de ouevkdo 
VlLUiCAS, Kaiglit of Uw Order of St. James. 



M«d« Eaglbh by R. L. Fretn the ( 
te % Herriainaan, 1668. LtmOur^vt^mt,' 
POBMS. By Don GieamiaB. Ft 
- itiL LSMUTt w . net 
A boolc called In Lalhi EMCHIRIDION MlLITIS 
CHRISTIANI. and In English the manual of th» 
Christian Knight, replenished with most wfiote- 
some precepts, made by tlte famous clerk Erasmns 
of Roterdame, to the which is addcrd a new and 
Intfvellous profitable preface. From the edition 
printed by Wynken de Worde for John Byddell, 
fCM. Leather oj. net. 
DeTontumptit Mxn«w. ^ Eraanus. From the 
edition printed by ' 
LeatJur, *s. tut. 



AaOHAtS} 'M Elatr ^ ^ <**>^ J<*» K«Bts. 
Saibm of EadyiUon. etc Pisa. From the types 
of Didet, tfei. sr. Mtt. 

FRAGMENTA Aurea : a Collection of al fhe Incom. 
parable Pceces, written by Sir John Suckling. 
And published by a friend to perpetuate hu 
memory. Printed oy his own copiM, Printed for 
Humphrey Moseley, and arc to MMldathica^MD, 
at the sign of the FVincet AlOK Ib flL fiUI 
Qtufchyard* 1646. 6ft net* 



Poms tm Mr. jomi MiLTOit, both BNCLfsH 

AND Latin CompoeM at several- times. Prtated 



by his true Copies. The Sons* were set in Musick 
by Mr. Henry Lawes, Gentleman of the King's 
Cnappel, and one of His Majesty's Private Musick. 
Printed and Publish'd according: to Order. Printed 
by Ruth Raworth for Humplirey Moseley, and are 

abes^dtt thij^p» of the PMncet Anns to 



School Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Croton Bva. 



as. 6d. 



l^KNCH Examination Papi :ks. 1^ A. M» M. 

Stcdman, .M.A. Twe!/th Jiai!uut. 

A KeV, issued to Tutors and Priv.-ite Students 
only, to be hid on .ijiplication to tlie Publishers. 

Fl/tk liditicin. CroivnZ-ve. ts.tttt, 

Latin examination PAri-.Rs. By a. m. m. 

Stedman, M.A. Tnel/!H. lidUu^n. 

Key [Fourth F.dition\\'is\x^f\ .is abotre, 6f. net. 

Creek EXA^iiNATioN papers. By A* M* M. 
Stedman, M.A. Seventh Edition. 
Key {Second Bdition\}as»KA as above. 6r. ntt. 

ifATioN Papers. ByR.J. Morkh. 
rilUSfMnOitePiadasaboivie. . 6r. ntti 



History andGeographyE.vaminationPapers. 
By C. U. SpMce^ M^ QiftAn C«(leg«k Stmtd 

physics EXAMlHAnOK PAivBS. 9f E.E.aMd: 
M.A.f F.C.S. 

GENERAL Knowledge EXAMINATION Papers. 
By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. FtmrAJmUm, 
Key ( Third Edition) issued as abov& Jt. net. 

EXAMINATION PAfBBSJNJiMCUSIittlSTORY. By 
J. TaitBowdM'WtedfM^ / 



Soefal Questions of To-day 



Edhed bjr H, OS B. aiBBINS. IMLD,, M.A. 

By G. Howell. 

By G. 



Tradb Umoinsii>-NBw ano old. 

TMint Editmn, 
TkbCo^perativb Movejient To-Day. 

J. Holyoake. Seemd Editiim. 
PROBLEMS OP Poverty. By J. A. Hobson, M.A. 

FoHrth Edition, 

Tia^ gcaamig^OFKATiOWg. By.C. F. BnteWe, 



The Alien Invasion. . By W. II. "Wilkins, n.A. 
The Rural Exodus. By P. Aniierson Graham. 

Land Nationalization. By Harold Coi, u.a. 
A Shorter Working Day. By H. de B. Gibbins 

and R. A. lladdck' 

:k to. tub iiAtfO'.^im ^nviry fa>to RlMl 
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Messrs. M£TUU£N's Catai.ogu£ 



Social Qubstioks or ToxukT'—^miuuMi, 
Trusts. Mou, amo Gotmsa. Wirh 

Jeans* 

Thb Factory System. liy R, W. Cooke-Taylor. 
Thk Stai h and its Cmildkkn. By Gertrude 
Tuck well. 

WoMtN s Work. By I,ady Dilkc. MUs fiulley. and 

Miss Whi-.kv. 
Socialism and Moui.kn Thought. By M. 
KaulTriiann. 



THE PROBLEM 0» TW VmMWfmr By J. A. 

LIFE IN West London. By Arthur Slierwcil, M . A. 
Third MdittcH. 

Railway Nationalization. By Ctemeot Ed- 
wards. 

Workhouses and paupkkism. By Louisa Twin- 
ing. 



TH^ HOUSINC^OF THB WoRKlNU CLASSES. By | UWWB^TY AWP SOCIAL SRTTUBMBNTS. fi^ W, 



TtwlniffllfHT. Textb<Kdai of 

EdM byftiOFEssoR J. WERTHEIMER, F.I.C 
/miiy JUustraud, 

vFwva. 



How TO MAKE A mam. Bjr |. A. it. 

S*e<fnd EditiPM. Cf$mm 9v0. ts. 6d. 
CAKI i MKY AND |OINBRY. By H. C 

Thtfii Hdilion. Otm-n Sri', j*. tw/. 
pRACi;' Ai, Mil iMM' . l!y Sidney ] 

pRAcnrM. |-nvM> s. By ML llMlwl, IXtc M.A. 



By 



Millinery, Theorbtical and nucrtCAL. 

dare Hill. Crown 8w. «. 
Practical Ciip.mistry. By W. French, M.A. 

CrtnvK 8tv. I'art I. Second hJilioH. is.dd. Part I L 

Technical Arithmetic and Gbomstiiy. Bv 

C. T. MiUis, " • " " — — — 

St'O. y. 6d. 



Tkb XXXIX. Articles op the Church of 
ENGLAND. Editad by E. C S. GibiMk DuD. 

Dtmy tz'o. isj. 6d; 
AN I NTR on rCTION TO THE HISTORY 

OF Rki.igion. By F. B. Je»on», M.A., Litt.D. 

Stiond f i^i/i Dtmy %vo. loj. dd. 
T H U Dor T K r N K OF TH E INCARNATION. By R. L. 

OtUey.M.A. — ' — 

8ev. tac. 



Theology, Handbooks of 



AN IimODUCTION TO THB HISTORY OP THB 
OLBBOt. By A. JL BMrm ILD. iXwyt-w m 

THE PmLOSOPHV OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. By Alfred Caldecott. D.D. Dtmy 
8v0. lor. (>d. 

A History of Early christian Doctrine. 
By J. R Bet hune- Baker. M.A.. Fellow of Pem. 
broke College, Cambridge. Dtm^ tow. tor. M. 



University Exteusioa Series 

Edited by J. E. SYMBS» MA., 
Principal of Unitrersity College, Nottingham. 

Crown %vo. Price [with some exceptions) 2s. (yd. 
A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subj(!cts, suitable for exten- 
•km ttiideiiti ttod homo-rMdias oirdjes. Each Tolume is complete in itself, and the 

subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and philosophic spirit. 



The Industrial Hist<>kv oi- Hngland. _By H. 

de B. Gibhins, Kitt.D., M.A. Tatik 

Revised. With Maps and I'lans. 
A History of Knclish Political 

By L, L. Price. M.A. Third F.ditt^n. 
Victorian Ports. By A. Sharp. 
The KkKNCH Revolution. By J. E. Symes. M.A. 
rsYcuoLocv. l|r F. S» GnavaTi - - 

Hdttion. 

The Evolution of Plamt iMIt 

By C. Ma«Me. lUustraMfL _ 
Air and WatBS. 9y VTlL iM* 

t rated* 

TME C MBMttT RV OP L lFB AND HEALTH. By C. 

W. KIbotIm. M.A. Iltestrated. 
TBB MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. P. Sells, 

M.A. lOuttrated. 
BNCLisH Soc ial RRFORMERS. By H. de B. I 

Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Seccttd Edition. >. 

SMGU8M Trade and Finance in tub Seven i 
TBBMmCBMTUBy. By W. A. 8. HmrtM, Bk A. I 



By M. M. Paulson 

tAL Botany. By 



THP. CHr.MlSTkY OF FIRE. 

Muir, M.A, Illustrated. 
A Ti;xT-BooK of AGRICULTOI 

M. C. Potter. M.A., FAA 

Edition. 41. 6d. 
THE Vault of HhavFN. ,\ r >puUr Introduction 

to Astronomy. By R. A. Orenory. With numerous 

Illustrations. 

Meteorology. By H. N. Dickson, F.R.S.E., 

F.R.il«C^8«& Uustrmted. 
A tLuntALOPBLECTRICAl. SCIENCE. By Ceocffe 
M.A.,F.R.S. BhumMd. y. 

Ar IntrodadlM t» Aiysiography. 
ByEvaaSMlLMJL IllwrriHHl ^ -•"v 

INSECT uanTwt F. W. tlwBbiM. MJL nhi> 
trated. 

ENGLISH Poetry from Blake to BROiVKDie. 

By W. M. Dixon, M.A. Second hdition. 
V. N GUIS H LOCA L GO VER NM KNT. By E . I enl 
GRREK VIEW OF LIFE. Bf C» L. T' 



riy^GRp^K^iEw OF Life. By ( 



WettadBitec. CfonmifliitarieB Vom ^ 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK. D.D. . Warden of Keble College, . 

Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

THE Acts of the apostles. Edited by R. B. 
^fcacWMW. M.A. Dtmvjm, nr.«d. 
TUB FlBfT EFSTLSOF FAVI. THB AFOSTLB TO 



The Book of Genesis. Edited whb IntsadactioR 
and Notes by S. R. Dtitrer, D.D.,Cmmr of Cbritt 
Cluvclk and RccfaM PfoCanor ef llaknv M OiiMdU 
Dtm^y 9v0. aer. td» 

Tm BOOK of job. BMid iy 8* & ti GIbiOR, 



L.iyu,^cd by Google 
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Crown Zvo. 
A ROMANCE OF TWO WO&LD& 

VXNIXBTTA. ifi$mtmiikMdmm* 

THELMA. Twtniy^imth Edition. 

ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. FcurUtnth Edition. 

THBSOUI* OF UUTH. Ton^Bm. 

WORMWOOD. ThSHttnABMOm. 

BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Tkir^Nmik 
Edition, 

' The tenc!i?r rcrerencc of the treatment 
and the imaginative beauty of the writing 
hare reconciled us to the daring of the con- 
ception. This *'Dr«am of the World's 
Tragedy* it a tofty snd not huuleqoate 
nn^hnne of the stipreme climax of the 
uspund narrative.' — Dublin Rtvitw. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. P^rtf^ 

Sixth Edition. 

* A very powerful piece of work. . . . 
The conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding plMe within the memory 
of man. . . » Th* fta^<Mr has immense com- 
mand of langua^i and a limitless audacity. 
. . . This interesting and remarkable romance 
will live long after much of the ephemeral 
literature of the day is forgotten. ... A 
literary phenomenoQ . • . novel, and even 
Mblime. — W. T* Stbad ia tiM Rtvitvf 
p/Rtvitwt, 



6s. each. 

TH£ MASTER CHRISTIAN. 

[165M? 

' It cannot be denied that "The Master 
Christian " is a powerful book ; that it is one 
likely to raise uncomfortable questions in 
all but tbe fliott lelfo t is fi ed icadM%«iid 
Aat it fltnlcM at tiie root of the MIorB of 
the Churches — the decay of faith— in a 
manner which shows the inevitable disaster 
Iwaping up . . . The good Cardinal Bonpri 
is a beautiful fignre. at to stand beside the 
good Bishop in "LesMisMUes.** It is a 
book with a serioii'; purpose expressed with 
absolute unconventionality and passion . « • 
And this is to say it Is a hoolt wofA lesd- 

T^lfp5RAp"fSwE«: A STUDY IN 

SUPREMACY. [i5oM Thousand. 

' It is impossible to read such a work as 
" Temporal Power " without becoming con- 
vmce d that jthe story is intended to coav^ 
oOflalii crilidsBM on tlie ways of the wornl 
and certain suggestions for the betterment 
of humanity. . . . The chief characteristics 
of the book are an attack on conventional 
ivsjudiees and manners and on certain 
pVBCticis SIttrtbvlad la the Roman Church 
and the propounding of theories for the 
improvement of the social and political 
systems. ... If the chief intention of the 
biook was to hold the mirror up to shams, 
injustice, dishonesty, cruelty, and neglect 
of conscience, nothing but praise can ba 
given to that intention.*'— ^orw/M^ 



Anthony Hope's Novels. 



THB GOD IN THE CAR. mntAMdUim. 
*A very tamaricable book, desernag of 
crftleal analysis impossible within onr Umit ; 
brilliant, but not superficial ; well, con- 
sidered, but not elaborated ; coostmcted 
«Mi wa iireverbial art that conceals, but 
yet allows itself to be enjoved by ZMders 
to whom line literary method is a keen 
pleasttre.'— The iVorld. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. 

*A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to 
hnman nature. The characters aflB ttMid 
with a masterly YtatkL'-^Tinu*. 
A MAN OF MARK. Edition, 

'Of all Mr. Hope's books, "A Man of 
Mark" is the one which hart coanares with 
*< The PrisoMT of ZeBda*"*— Ms/Zmmk/ 
tervcr. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. Fifth Edition. 

*It is a perfectly enrhsnting story qfloye 
and ^mmft Md gwia ' wiaatin lha 
Coaat is the 



^ of lowfi, a peerless 

Sademan, an intrepid fighter, a &ithfinl 
end, and a msgnanimousfea.'— Cwawwiea. 
PHROSO. Illustialed by H. R. Hiiaas. 

Sixth Edition. 

' The tale b thm>nghly fresh, quick with 
vitaSty, stinring the blood.'— J/. Jtmti* 



SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 
'There is searching analysis of human 
nature, with a most ingeaionsiy oonlructed 
plot. Mr. Hras has drawn dia contrasts 
or Ms women wrai m arv eMoos subtlety and 
delicacy. ' — Times. 

THE KING S MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 
' In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the best of hisAQvdVi wMiaiB tlnirida 
range of its portraiture and tha snholty 
of its analysis it surpasses all hlS earlier 
ventures. ' — S^tctator. 

QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. 

* The book is notahla for a very liter- 
ary quality, and wsk Inviass of power and 



Messrs. Methuen's Cataxxx*U£ 



W. JMdfaB' Novels 



MANY CARGOES. Twenty-Sex'enthEditUm. 
SEA URCHINS. T€ntk EdiiioH. 
A MASTER or CRAFT. 
Sixth Edition, 

'Can he unreservedly recommended 
all who liave not lost their appetite 
wholesome laughter.' — SPtctator, 
*The best humorous book poT 
y % ^y^'-^BUck mid WhUt, 



to 
for 



snbBAfid far 



LIGHT FRSIQHTS. 
£dition. 

' His wit and humour are perfectly irresis- 
tible. Mr. Jacob* write* of skippers, and 
ttBtei, aad a«MMB| ua4 kit 0wm torn A» 
jolliest lot th«tm«mikid.'^2>du7r liews. 

* Imm^am ia «i<iqpiMfab'->iM^ iUU, 



1mm MMek'f HovA 



COLONKL ENDERDV'S WIFE. TAtr*/ 
Kditiofi. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. iV#» 

LITTLE PETER. Second Edition. ys.6d. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. FourHenth Edition. 
THE CARISSIMA. Fourth £d£iiM. 
TH8.GATBLSi8 BARRIBlt iWM 

£ditin>r. 

* In " The Gatrless I'arrier" it is at once 
evident that, whilst Lucas Malet has pre- 
served her birthright of originadity, the 
artistry, the actaafwridiig, ll iriiove even 
the hi^h level of the books that W t ^u born 
Ynion.'—'iVtstmituttrGasette, 



THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CAXMADY. Seventh Editum. AUauHtnA 
Edition in Two Volumes. Cremm9»0, xmt, 
. * A f»etnre finely and amply conceived. 
In the strength and insight in which the 
story has licen conceived, in the wealth of 
fancy and reflection bestowed upon its 
execntioa, and in the novins sincaritf of its 
paiiMfduroughoiit, ''S&rSidbardCaUHMly*' 
must rank as the great novel of • gresd 
writer. ' — Literature. 

' The ripest fruit of Lucas Malet's genius* 
A picture of maternal love by turns tender 
SIM terriMe.'->J>rrAi^^. 

'A remarkabfy fine book, with a noUe 
motive and a sound conclusion.' — Pilot* 



Gilbert Parker^s KoveUi 



PIKRRBANDBISPlCOnLE. JWJUi 
. titm, 

'Stories bappily conceived and finely 
ecuted. There is strenRth and genius in 
Mr. Parker's style.'— Z?at<r Teltgraik, 

sphndid atodjr of dhwscter. 

AtAemamfh 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Second Edition. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
tnted. ^g/kmMIHiMt. 

'A roosinc and dramatic tale. 
Hps tills Is njoy ineirpressible.'— 

Daily Chronicle. 

WHEN VALMONDplMETO PONTIAC: 
The Story of s LosT Napoleon. Fifth 
Edition. 

' Here we find romance— real, breathing, 
living romance. 7"hc diameter of Valmond 
is drawn utkvcT'mglj.'-^Palt Mali CMttt. 



AN ADVENTURER OF THE NQllTU: 
The Last Adventmes of 'Pketty FlMm' 

Third Edition. 

•The present book is full of fine and mov- 
ing stories of the great North.' — Glasgow 
Herald. 

THE SKATS OF THE MIGHTY. U]»- 
trated. Tktrfeentk Edition. 

'Mr. Parker has produced a lesOy ftns 
historical novel.' — Atheruruni. 

* A great hooV.'— Black and IVhitf. 
THE BAXTLS OF THE STRONG: a 
Ronence of Two Kingdons. Illostmted. 
Ftmih Edition. 
'Nothing more vicoraus or more human 
from MStdinMCt; 



THBPOMP OF THE LAVILBmS. 

Second Edition, is. 6d. 

* Unforced pathos, and a deej 
ledge of human nature than be liMi 



know* 
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Arthur Morrison's Novell 
Crown %vo. 6x. each. 



TALES OF MEAN STREETS. Sixth 
EdiHon, 

*A great book. The autbir's ■nlhod is 
aanstnglj efkcthre, and prodaeMS dorilKBg 

sense of reality. The writer lays upon us 
• master hand. The book is simply appalling 
aod irresistible an its interest. Itishumorous 
also: witkomliiuMar it would not nnkatbe 
■Mk It b eMUdn to miaB^*'^tM. 
ACHILD OF THE JAGO. Fourth Edition. 
*The book is a msma^tct^'—'PtUl Mall 
Gazette. 

TO LONDON TOWN. Sictnd £diiUn, 
*Thit to dM mm BAr. Ardmr M«aiKmj 

ffraciotu and tender, s ymprth itic fUxl 
bunnn.'— Z>af(r TtUirafh. 



CUNNING MURRELL. 

'Admiimlila. . . . Delightful hinnoroat 
r«Uaf • . . f "* ' 



THE HOUB IN TBB WALL. TUfd 

Edition. 

' A masterpiece of artistic realism. It has 
a finality of touch tliat only a KlUttr OUy 
command.' — Daily ChronicU, 

*An absolute masterpiece, wkidh way 
novelist might be proud X.oc\a!aa.'—Gra/>h{c. 

' " The Hole in the Wall " b a masterly 
plee n of worit. His 
with amazing skill. 



Cromm Stu ts. sad. 



LYING PROPHI.TS. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fi/thEdition, 
THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
Fourth Edition. 

*Mr. Pbillpotts knows exactly what 
do, and can lay bare their in- 
thooghts ; likewise he shows an all* 
pervading sense of hnmoor. '—^4 
SONS OF THB MORNIMa 
Edition, 

* A book of strange 



^9ndt^ Pnt* 

FidilGROtms. SttmiS^Um. 



THB STRIKIH< 

' Tragedy and comedy, 
humour, are blended to a 
volume. —World* 

*Th« whole book it 
aad annler air tiMtt 
■cHbadlUboftmit 



pathos 
nicety in 



and 
this 



of a fresher 




FANCY 
tion. 

' Of variety and racy humour tkcro it 
plenty. ' — Daily Graphic. 
THE RIVER. Third Edition. 

« '* The River " places Mr. Phillpotu btbe 
front rank of Uvnig novelists. *—P$i$uk, 

'Since **Loraa Doom" «« bava had 
nothing so picturesque at AiiWVnMMIIca. 
> BirmiMgham Gautte. 

*Mr. JPhillpotts't new book is a matter* 
pleca which orinn him iadtspntaUy kMo 
the firont rank of Knglidi iiovoHttt.**-i\ill 
MeUl Gazette. 

* This great romance of the River Dart. 
The finest book Mr. Edea FhiUpottS hat 

THB AMSRICAN^RISONSR. 



A» BHciiigk41ea]d'i Kofili 
Crown St^. 6f . 



ARM I NELL. Fifth EdUimu 

URITH. Fifth Editiom, 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 

Edition. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 

Fourth Edition. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth EdiHon, 
THB QUBBN OF LOVB. Fiflh Edition. 
MARGBIty OF QVBTHBR. Mrd 

Edition, 
TACQUETTA. Third EdUiom. 

nvi&aii* imtnatwi* ^mioPkmm 
THE BROOM.SQVIIlB» 

Fourth Editicn* 



THE PENNYCOMBQUICX& TkkH 

Edition. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 
GUAVAS THE TINIIBB. UaMniid* 

Second Edition, 
BLADYS. Illustrated. Second EdUim, 
DOMITIA Illustrated. 
PABO THE PRIEST. 
WINIFRED. Illustrated. 
THE FROBISHKRS. 
ROYAL GEORGIK lUustrated 
MISS QUILLET. lUattiatad. 
UTTLBTirPXHVy. A»mJUK»bm. U, 
OHRK OF AIJ» SOKT& 



1 



Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Bobert Barr's Kovels 

Cr0wn Zvo, ds, each. 



IM THE MIDST OF ALARMS. Third 
Edition. 

•A book 
by its caMtal 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Second Edition. 
' There is much insight in it, and much 
excellent humour.' — Daily Chronicle. 
THfiCOUNXKSSTEKLA. Third Edition. 
'Oi ^«« madfaevml romances, which are 
MW gaining pronnd "The Counte?;s 
YdHa b the very beiit we have seen.' 



-Fall 



Uliutrated. Ste4md 



THE STRONG ARM. 

Edition. 

TH£VICTOIl& 

*ltr. Barr iMstidi 

Onlooker. 

' A very convincing stndy of American 
life in iti WriMMiiflSl piaOlioi 

'Good vkMd(^ fBnHteoring slcetdMS of 

character, and constant Vttkly of i 
incident. ' — Timts, 
THB LADY KLBCIRA. fNoarir Koady. 




Abbot (J. H. M.), Author of 'Tommy Corn- 
atalk.^ PLAIN AND V£LDT. Crm 

llbaneslbs. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 

ONE OTHER. Third Edition. Crtnvn 
Zvo, 6s. 

Aaiiey (F.XAuthor of 'Vice VenL A 
~AVAKD>ROMBKNGAL. IllMlnted 



'Eben 
THE 



by Beknard Parti 
Crown Bz'O. 3* 6d. 

Bacheller (Irving), Author of 
Hoiden.' DAKREL OF 
BLESSED ISLBS. TUM EdiHon 

Crown Bt/o. 6s. 
Baiwt (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third El i: i ion . l ' > iiiv n S-'t', 6s. 

Balfour (AndrewX BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. IlluitrMod. JWM AIuCnpm. 

Crown 8ro. 6x. 
• VENGEANCE IS MINE Illustrated. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Sec also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
Balfour (M. C). THE FALL OF TOE 

SPARROW. Crown 8w. ts. 
Baring-Gould (S.). See page 33. _ 

Barlow (Jane), thk land OF THE 

SHAMROCK. Crown 8tv. 6*. 

FROM THE EAST UNTO THK WEST. 

TIHe' FOUNDING OF FORTimES. 

Crown 8i'<7. 

Sec also Fleur de Lis Novels. 



(Robert). -^-^^^^ 34- 
iiv m M 9v0. dr. 



BaOFCJ. IN THE GREAT DEEP. 



Btttoam (George), Author of * The People 
of Clopton.' THE THIRTEEN EVEN- 
INGS. Crotvn Svo. 6s. 
BmMB (MkMA). the ADVENTURES 
OF sTr JOHN . 9PARBOW. Crmn 
tvo. 6s. 

Benson (E. P.). DODO : A Detail of the 
Day. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THECAPSINA. OvwmSvo. 6s. 
SOO tlM Pkttr dk IM Novels. 

Bcnioii (Marnret). subject TO 

VANITY. Crvom^v^ y.6d. 



Besant (Sir Walter). A FIVE YEARS' 
TRYST.andOtherStariofc CfVMwtcw. 6s. 
Bowles (dStefWartX ASTRBTCHOFF 

THE LAND. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Brooke (Emma). THE POET'S CHILD. 

Crown 6vo. 6s. 
BuUock (Shan. F.). THE SQUIRESK. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 

THK RED LEAGUERS. CrownBvo, 6r. 
Burton (J. Bloundelle). THE YEAR 

ONE: A Page of the French 

Illustrated. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

DENOUNCED. CrowmSvo. 6s. 

THE CLASH OF ARMS. CrownBvo. 6s. 

ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

SERVANTS OF SIN. CroivnBvo. 6s. 

THE FATE OF VALSEC. Cr. 8fwu 6s. 

A BRANDED NAME. Crowmtm, d* j 
.See .-ilso Fleur de Lis Novels. i 
Cambridge (Ada). THE DEVAS- j 

TATORS. Cr-<>:f« 57'o. 6s. 

PATH AND GOAL. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
Capes (Bemaxd), Author of 'The Late of 

Wine.' PLOTS. Crown Zvo. 6c 

CbesneriWeatherby). JOHN TOPP, 

PIRATE. Second Edition. CrcnonBvo, 6*. 
THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

THg BHAMDED PRINCE. Cr.SMt. 6c 
Tins BAPTIST RING. CrtmmBm, dc 
THE TRAGEDY OF THB GRBAT 
EMERALD. C^vztn 8w. 6x. 

[Nearly Ready. 

Glifford CKri. W. X.). A woman 

ALONKCfWW Bcw. y. 6dL 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
Glifford (Hugh). A FREE LANCE OF 
TO-DAY. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Cobb (Tboxnas). A change OF face. 

Crown 9ioo. 6s. 

Cobban (J. Madaren). the king OF 

ANDAMAN : A Saviour of Society. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN? 
Ci^mit %ifo. 6s. 

THE ANGEL OF THB COVBMAlfT. 

Crown ^vo. 6s» 
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Cooper (E. H.), Author of ' Mr. BWnoT M«w- 

markeL' A FOOL'S YXAR. Crwn 8tw. 6s. 

Corbett (Julian). ▲ BUSINESS IN 

GREAT WATER& Cfimmtm, 
Ck>r«]U<llarleX S«« pijesfc 
Cor]ifoni(L.Cope). CAnAUffTAfiOiOS: 

A Romance of the Road. Cr. ov«, 4t» 
See also Fleur d« Lb Novels. 
Onme (SUpbtn). woxnniS IN THE 

RAIN. Cir^wMBMk 6fc__ _ 
CarOdMt»(8.B.XAutliarorti»liiSin,'etc 
LOCHINVAR. IlIustnMd. SM^mJ 
£dition. Crown ivo. 6s, 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. 8tw. 6s. 
Groker (B. H). ANGEL. TkMEdUhn. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
A STATE SECRET. CmnZvt, y,6d. 
JOHANNA. S€o$mdSmhm, Cntew. 6x. 
BawliBb (Hope), a secretary OF 

LEGATION. Cro^vn tvo, 6s. 
HoniiyCC. E.X THE ROMANCE OF UP- 

FOLD MANOR. Crown tvo. 6s. 

IMckiiison (Evelyn). A VICAR'S wife. 

Crown ivo. 6s. 

THE SIN OF ANGELS. Crown Zvo. 

WckBonOHarriH). the black wolf'S 

BREED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Crown 8ptf. 65. 
Doyle (A. Conan). Author of 'Sherlock 
Holmes/ 'The White Company,' etc. 
ROUND THE RED LAMiV Nimth 
Kdition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Ihincan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard 

Cotes), Author of 'A Voyage of Consola- 
tion.' THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. lUustratad. Third Sdi- 
Hon, Crown Svo. 6s, 
THE P.\TH OF A STAR. Illustrated. 
Sgeond Edition. Crmsm 8tw. 6s. 
THE POOL IN TUX OBSBRT. 
Crenm Zim, 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
BmbreeCCF.X A HEART OF FLAVB. 

Crown Bvo. 6t. 

ftam (G. ManYiUe). AN ELECTRIC 
SPAKK. Ctmm ftm. 6a 
ELI'S CHILDRBnT CrMMtSew. afctfA 

A DOUBLE KNOT. Crown 8mw 9U6d, 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Vllldlater(J.H.X THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fmss4h EdiHoH 

Cronm %vo. 6s. 

ADAUGHTER OF STRIFE. C^.Sm. U. 
See also Fleur de Lb Novels. 

FSiidlater (MairX OVER THE HILLS. 

Second Edition. Cream 8tw. 6s. 
BETTY MUSGRAVE. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

A NARROW WAY. HUnl 
Cf0tm9m, .6t. 
THE ROSE OF JOK 
Croum 8o0b fir. 



Fltuteplien (OenOdX MORS KIN 

THAN KIND. CrcnvnSvo. 6s. 
FletCher(J. 8.). the builders. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 

LUCIAN THE DREAMER. Cfwn 
Stw. 6s. 

DAVID MARCH. Crorvn 8fV. te * 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
Forrest (E. B.). THE SWORD OF 

AZRAEL, a Chronicle of the Great Mutiny. 

Crown Boo. 6s. 
Francis (H. E.). MISS ERIN. Sotomd 

Edition. Crown 8w. dr. 
Gallon (Tom), Author of ' Kiddy.' RICK- 

ERBY'S FOLLY. Crown Btfo. 6s, 
Qtmkt (HaryX DBADMAN^ Crmm 

9tw. 6s. 

THE MOVING FINGER. Crown UfO, 
3s. 6d. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
Ctorard (Dorotliea). Author of ' Lady Bebf.* 
THE MILLION. Crown Boo. 6s. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
Second Edition. Crown Bt'o. 6s. 
THE SUPREME CRIME. Cr.Svo. 6s, 
HOLY MATRIMONY. S u ti H i BsttHois, 
Crown Svo. dr. 

THINGS THAT HAVE HAFPBNBD. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 

MADE OF MONEY. Crmvn Svo. 6s. 

[Nearly Ready. 

Qilohxiet (R. MmmrU WILLOW- 
BRAKE. CItmmsSm 6s, 

Giasing (Algernon). THE KEYS OF 

THE HOUSE. Crown Sto. 6s. 

QiBSing (George), Author of ' Demos/ * In 
the Year of Jubilee,' etc. THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. Second Edition. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. Crown Svo, 6s, 
Glanvllle (Ernest). THE KLOOF 
BR TDK. Cro7vnSvo. y. 6d. 
THE LOST REGIMENT. Crown Svo. 

THE DESPATCH RIDER. Crmtm Smi 

3*. 6d. ' 

THE INCA'S TRBASORB. WntwrteO. 

Crown Svo. xs. 6d. 

Oleig (caiarlee). BUNTER*S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. CrOwn Svo. y. 6d. 

Crordon (Jnlien). MRS. CLYDP:. Crown 

Svo. 6s. 

WORLD'S PEOPLE. Crown Svo. 6s, 

Gordon (S.). A HANDFUL OF 

EXOTICS. Cnnvn S-.^o. ^x. 6d. 
Goes (C. F.). THE REDEMPTION OF 

DAVID CORSON. MSiUom. 

Crotvn Svo. 6s. 
GrayCB. M'Qneen). ELSA C fu t mWK 

MY STEWARDSHIP. Crotvnlvo. ns.6d. 

Halee (A O.). Jair the apostate. 
IIIostnMA OwMitfew. «c 



■amllton (Lord Ernest), mary HAMIL- 
TON. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
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Bkrrlson (Mn. Burton). A PRINCESS 
OFTU£UlLL& yi»-« r^tr f t D«Mi8M 

Rurbertaon (Agnes 0.X PATIENCS 

DEAN. Cro^vH Buc. 6s. [Nearly Ready. 
Hlflhtnt (Robert), Author of Flames,' 

«tc THE PROPHET OF BSRK&LBY 

SQUARB. SK0ndBd. CMMilMb 

TONGUE5; OF CONSCIENCE. Smmd 

Edition* Crown Zvo. ts. 

FELIX. Fourth. Edition, Crown Zvo. (a. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. 

Crtmm loo. 6t, [Neariy Ready. 

Sm mho Fleur de Lis Nereis. 
HttblMS (John OliTOr), Author of 'Robert 

Orange.' THE aUUOUS WOOING. 

aw»«r a% THs mam or marly. 

Cro7tm ?r'^». 6x. 
Hope (Anthony). See page 31. 

(Nearly Ready. 
HoiUll (^"n^i"^} THE MISSISSIPPI 

BUBBLE. nhnttMad. CrMmcSew. it. 

EovimaB (QlMnence). scenes 

FROM THE LIFE OF AGLOVALE, 
Illustrated. Crortm Svo. 3J. 6d. 

Hnnt (VloletX the human I n- 

TKREST. Crown Svo. 6s. 
Hyne (0. J. GutoUffeX Author of ' Captain 

Kettle.' PRINCE^RUPERT THE 

BUCCANEER. With 8 IlhiilnlknE. 

Second Edition. Crown 8mu fig. 

.MR. HORROCKS. PURSER. TUtd 

Edition. Crown %vo. 6s. 
JaeOt«(W. W.X Sec page 32. 
James (Henry), Author of 'What Maisle 

Knew.' THE SACRED FOUNT. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 

THE SOFT SIOS. Stetmd EdiUm, 
Crown Zvo. fix. 

THE Bt:TTER SORT. Crownitfo. fir. 

THE AMBASSADORS. Second Edition. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Jdim(ailltaf). ABRAHAM'S SACRI- 

nCB. Cramnfm. 
Eeary (C. F.). THE JOURNALIST. 

Crozt'H Z7'o. 6s. 

SeUy(norence FlneliX WITH HOOPS 

OF STEEL. Cfwwnip^U. 

Lukln (L.). LARKS AND LEVITIES. 

Small Quarto, js. 

Lawless (Hon. Emily), traits AND 

CONFIDENCES. Crown Svo. 6s. 
WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND. Ntw 
MdUi0n% OmmSiw. fiif. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Lawson (Harry), Author of ' Wbn ike BUly 
Boils.' CHILDRBN OP THE BUSH. 

Lfald«ll (A]IBit> A WOMAN OP SBN- 

TIMENT. Crownivo. 6*. [Nearly Ready. 

Linton (E. Lynn.) thetrue history 

OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and 
Cowmnniir. Twtifik JB4iUm» " 



LoriiMri 
Sew. 6«. 

JOSIAH'S WITV^ Ctvwn 9v0. 6t. 
LOWiS (CecU). THE MACHINATIONS 

OF THE MYO-O K. Cr mwnent. 6t. 
LllBli(GliazlMK.)L THE AUTOCEAT& 

Crown Bvo. 6f. 

LyaU (BdnaX DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVBUSti 4nMtiti%mmmi, Cb vw mU a k 

3S. 6d. 

Maedonell (A.X THE STORY OP 

TERESA. Crown dtm, fifc 
Hacgrath (Harold). THS PUPPST 

CROWN. Illustrated. Crortm Zvo. 6s. 

Macklo (Pa aUao Bradford). the 
VOICE In the desert. Croivn Svo. 
fi». (NjarIyIUMl£ 

M>fliiaiightaa(B.% THEPORTuNBOY 
CHRISTINA MACNA& . TUniMdmm, 

Crown St/o. 6s. * 

Ma]fa|ill (0.). OUTSIDE'AND OVER* 

SEAS. CrottmSvo. 6s, ' 
MalOt (Laoasl See page 3s. 
Mann (Mrs. DIE.). (DlTviA'S SUMMER. 

Second Edition. Crown Zvo. 6t, 

A LOST ESTAXB. a Kern AIMmr. 

Cro7vn Svo. 6s. 

THE PARISH OF HILBY. A JTm 

Edition. CroTtm Svo. 6s. 
GRAN'MA'S JANE. Crmon Svo. 6s. 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A WINTER'S TALE. Croivn Svo. 6s. 

[Nearly Ready. 

Marsh (Richard). BOTH SIDES OF TH E 

VEIL. Second Editiom, Cmm9»0. 6t. 
THE SEEN AND THE UN8BBN. 
Crown SvOm fif. 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 0«mi 

THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE, j 
Second Edition. Cro-.vn Zvo. 6s. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. Crown Svo. 6s. 
GARNERED. CrvwnSvo. 6s. 

Ma8on(A.R W.XAttthQrof 'TheCooitriiip , 
of Morrioe Buckler,' 'Miranda ofdw Bsl> i 
cony.'etc. CLEMENTINA. Illustialsi. | 
Crown Svo. Second Edition. 6s. 

Mathers (Helen), Author of 'Comln' thto' 
the Ry«.' HONEY. Fonrth Edition, 
Cwwn%o§, dt. 

GRIFF OF* ORIPPIIHSOOURT. 

Croivn Svo. 6s. : ' + -^t^ j ^ • 

MayaUCJ. W). THE CYNIC AND THE 

SYREN. Crown B»0, 6k, 
Meade (L.T.X DRIFT. Crown §m. Ca 

RESURGAM. CrottmSro. 6s. 
Miss MoUy.. (The Author of). THE 
GREAT K ECONCILEK. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Mitford (Bertram). THftSlQNpFXHB 
SPIDER. lUutmted^ siM^mmSm, 

Crcnvn 2,zfO, 3J. 6d. 

A NEW NOVEL. Cnywn Svo. 6t. 

[Nearly Ready. 
LOVfilNALIFE. 
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Sf. P.XAnlharor < Ialo*t Hi 
edges.' THBAXJXIL 

£ditioH. Crown %V0. 6s. ;v> 

Voore (Arthur), the KNIGBCWNC- 

TILIOUS. Crown 6t»f. ts. 
Korrison (ArthurX See page 33. 

Nesbit (E.). (Mrs. E. Bland). THE RED 

no US I-:. Illustnited. Crmun Svo. 6s. 

THK I ITKRAKY SENSK. Cr. Evo. 6s. 
Norrifl (W. RX THE CKfiPIT OF THE 

COUNTY. IlIoMiatcd. Seeimd SdiMtn. 

Crotim &VO. 6s. 

THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. 
Cro7VH Zvo. 6s. 

HIS GRACE. Third Edition, Cr.Svo. 6s. 
THE DESPOTIC LADY. CiwmBvo. 6s. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. Crotvnivo. 6s. 
GILES INGILBY. Ilhtstrated. Second 
Edition. Croivn Svo. 6s. 
AN OCTAVE. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. ts. 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. CrmmBpc. 
3*. 6rf. 

JACK S FATHER. Cnmmivo. 9s.6d. 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

OUpliant(Mra.). THE TWO MARYS. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE LADY'S WALK. Crown 8m. 6t. 
THE PRODIGALS. Crown 8m^ 91. &/. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
OUlvailt( Alfred). OWD BOB, THE GREY 
DOG OF KENMUU. Shrtk MMm. 
Crozim 8t'tf. 6s. 

OPP«nl^oini (E. PhlllipsX MASTER OF 

MEN. Second Edition. Crown Bt'ik 6s. 
Oxenham (Johni Author of 'Barbe of 
Gr.ai.d Bayou.^ WEAVER OF WBBS. 
Crown Svo. 6r« 

Fain (BarryV THREE FANTASIES. 

Crown %Tfo. is. [Nearly Rndy. 

Faxker (OilbertX See page 33. 
Patton James (Blythe). BIJU. • THE 

DANCER. Crown Bvo. 6t. 

PembertonOttaxX THE FOOTSTEPS OF 
A THRONE. UlustnlwL Second Edi- 

I CROWN THEE KHfO. W«| Illus- 
trations by Frank Dadd and A. Fon«stier. 
Crown ivo. 6s. 
PtniU<]IXi.F.B.). A FOREST OFFICER. 

A MIXED MARRIAGE. Crown 9o0. is, 

PhlllpottS (Eden). See page 33. 

PicktliaU (BEarmadiike). SaTd THE 
FISHERMAN. 21tM MNm Cmmn 

Svo. 6s. 

Prowie (E. Orton). the poison of 

ASPS. Crown Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

Vrm (RlchardX, TIME AND THE 
WOMAN. CfMM8Mr. 6t. 



THEQUISTMK&FLIMINa Crvmm 
8m. 3& 6d. 



Q/ Author of 'Dead Man's Rock.' THE 
whiteWOLP, SmmdMdiHm. Crmom 

Svo. 6s. . 

(2uenx (W. leX THE HUNCHBACK OF 
WESTMINSTER. CfmmSvo. 6^ 

Randal (J.). AUNT BlTHlim^m^ 

Crown ttro. 6s, 

SaTmond (WaltwX Author of 'Lovt and 
Quiet Life.' F^TUNS'S BARUWOk 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

Rly8(0raceX THE WOOIHO OF 
SHEILA. S^ssfdJSdUitm, Crmmdvo. 60. 
THE PRINCE OF LISNOVER. Crown 
Svo. 6s. [Neariy Ready. 

RlLys (Grace) and Another. THE 
DIVERTED VILLAGE. With Illus- 
trations by Dorothy Gwyn Jsrrana 
Cro7tm Svo. 6s. ' 

Rickert (EdithX OUT OF THE CFPRSSS 
SWAMP. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Ridge (W. PettX LOST PROPERTV. 
Second Ediiiom, Crow 8«Wi 6r. 
SECRETARY TO BAYNB,M.P. Crown 
8fw. 6s. 

ERE. Socond Edition. Crown Stw. 6s. 
A SON OF THE 8TATB. CVm 8mw 

3X. 6d. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d, 

Eltdiie (Mrs. DaTld O.X the TRUTH* 

FUL LIAR. Crfwn Svo. 6s. 
Roberta (C.O.D.X THE HEARTOFTHE 

ancient WOOD. CrownSvo. \s.6d, 
Roberton (Mrs. BL H.X A GALLANT 

QUAKER. Illustrated. CrownSve. 6s, 

RnsselKW.ClarkX MY DANISH sweet- 
heart. Illustms^ JFmrth MdMtm, 

Crown Sm, 6s. 

abandonbdl 

Svo. 6s. 
Satchell fW.X THE 

lost. Crown Svo. 

Saunders (MarsballX 
LITTE. Crown Svo. 

flooujr (W. ax THE 

TOMB. C wwwi8«w. 
BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. 

Svo. 4r. 

A VENDETTA OF THE D] 

Crown Svo. \s. 6d. 

8«rgeant(AdeUnft)L Anchor of *1teSioiy«r 

a Penitent SouL^ A GREAT LADT. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE MASTER OF BSECHWOOZX 
Crown 8Mk 61^ 

BARBARA'S MONEY. Second EdiHon, 

CroivH Svo. 6s. 

ANTHEA S way. Crown Svo. 6s, 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

Zoo. 6s. 

UNDER SUSPICION. 



LAND OF THE 

6s. 

ROSE A CHAR- 
6s. 

WHITE H£CA« 
dr. 



THE LOVE THAT 
Crown Bz^o. 6s. 
THE ENTHUSIAST. 



Crmm 9vo. dr. 

[Nearly Ready. 
OVERCA.ME, 

CrMMsScw. 6f. 
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Stephens (S. N.). A 

PLAYER. Crtmm Svo. 



»li>im<m (W. F.X 

|IM TWELVES. 

Bb^Um^iu^lmX THE STRONG GOD 

. CIRCUMSTANCE. Crown Svo. 6s. 

VAOABONlSTCmpw lew. «t. 

[Nearly Ready. 
GENTLEMAN 
6t. 

See also Fleur d# Lit Novtk, 
Mnlll(B.H.X ELMSUR'dDRAG-MlT. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 
Stuart (Esm^). A WOMAN OF FORTY. 

CroTvn Svo. -xs. td. 
CHRISTALLA. CmMSEW. 6», 
futherUmdCDuelMMoOi ONK HOim 
AND THE NBXT. TkM JUUkm. 

CrcKun 8vo. 6s. 

Swan (Annie). LOVE GROWN COLD. 
Stcand Edition. Crotmjim «. 

twIfKBeiUaiiiliD. SIKSNClTy. 

8vo. 6s. 
SORDON. CroTim Zvo. 6s. 

TaAQuerav (Mrs. B. KLX THE ROYAL 

QUAKER. Crown Zvo. ti. 
VlnnHdMIld(It.B.). LONE PINE: A Ro- 
mance of Mexican Life. Cro^im Bvo. 6t. 

Trafford-Taunton (Mrs. E. W.). SILENT 

DOMINION. « Sto. es. 

Waineman (FaulX a heroine FROM 

FINLAND. Croftm Zvo. 6s. 
BirAFINKISiiLAKS. CmMiBMc fia 



A SONO <Mf THE VORSn 

8tw. 6t. 

Waite (YlotorX CROSS TRAILS. 

Crown 8tv. 6/. 

Watson(H.B.MarTlott)L THE SKIRTS 
OF HAPPY CHANCE. fl!iiHWH< 
Stemd £diii*m. C rmm 6s, 
ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS. Cr, ' 

Zvo. 6s. 

Weyman rStanley), Aadior of 'A Gentleman 
of France.' UNDER THE RED RGBS. 
With lUy t gtiay hy JBL C Wooovuxd 

WMte (Stewart E.). Author of ' The Plarcd 
Trail.' CONJURORS HOUSE, A Ko- 
maoce of the FMeTML S ttm d MfUtimk 

WnUauiOB (Hit. 0. Mbm eT 

Barnstormers-' PAPA. ~ * 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 
THE ADVENTURE OF 
SLYVIA. OvnwaM v.6d, 
THE WOlf AH WHO DARED. Cfwmm 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE SEA COULD TELL. Cr. Bvo. 6t. 

(Nearly Ready. 

WUliamson (C. N. and A. M.). the 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: 
the Romance of a Motor Car. lUiutaiM. 
Fourth Edition. Crown too. 6«. 

X.L. AUT DIABOLU8 AUT MIHIL ; 
Crown Zvo. 3J. 6d. 

Zack. Author of * Life is Life.' TALES OF 
DUNSTABLE WEIR. Crmm 9m. 61; 1 



Boys and Oirls, Books for 

Crown Zvo. y. 6d, 



THB ICP.LANDRR'S Sword. By S. Bftrine.CouJd. 
Two I.ITTLE CHILDREN AND CHINC. By Edith E. 

Cuthcll. 

TOUDLHBEN'S HERO. By M. M. Blake. 
ONLY A GUARD-K(X}M Doc. By Hdtth E. CuthdL 
The Doctor of the Juliet. By Harry CoUinsr- 
wood. 

Mastbr RocKAFBLLAR'S VoyaCB. By W. Clark 



SYD BBLTON : Or,th«Boy«lM«MlldMttet«Sik 

By G. ManviUe F«an. 
The Red Grange. By Mrs. Moinworth. 
Thr Secret op Madams ob Momluc By tkt 

Author of ' Mdle. Mori* 
Dumps. By Mrs. Parr. 

A GiKL OK THii Pkoplh. By L. T. MeadCk 
HBPSyClFSY. ByL.T. Metde. 



Dumas, Tlie Novels of Alexandre 



The Three Musketeers. "Whh a Ioihj 

tionby Andrew I.an^. Double volume. 
The Prince of Thieves. Serond F.ditttm, 
Robin Hood. K Sequel to the above. 
The CoksicMI BaOTHUl. 

GEORGES. 

^fOmrry^iUKB^SnwR. DovWevoluiae. 
Amaury. 

THB CAgtim «r BHiiiui. 
TnsNowmAu. 

oiou; OK. Tm wunnjm; Gown. 

Acts. 

The Black Tulip. 

THE VtSCOMTB DE BRAGBUNQfE. [Nemrly Ready. 
The Convict's son. 

THB WOLP'LSAINW. (Nearly Raetfy. 



Nanon : OK. The Women's War. rNeerly] 
Pauline; mukat; and Pascal BauNa 

[Neeriy R«ed!^ 

THB ADVENTUKiiS OF CATTAIN PAMPHILE. 




CATBSKIMB lUOL 
THB CHSVALnUtDlf AaMWrAK. 

CONSCIENCE. 

lLLt;STRATED EpiTIOM. 

THB Three M_. 
by Frank Adanc. 

THE Prince of 



Dsn^Zvo, 9s.6d. 
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Robin Hood thr outlaw. IlkistraMd la Colour 

by Frank Adams. 
The Coksican Brothers, niitttntad In Coloor 

by A. M. M'LsUan. 
Fernande. Ilhistrated in Colour by Munro Orr. 
The Black Tulip. Illustrated in Colour by A. Orr. 
Acrf.. Illustrated in Coloor by Gordon Browne, 
C: )KGES. Illustrated in Colour by Munro Orr. 
THE CASns OF Eppstbin. lUustnted in Colour 



TWENTY YEARS APTRR. Illustrated in Colour by 

Frank Aduns. 
THE SNOW BALL AND SULTANETTA. Illustrated 

in Colour by Frank Adams. 

The Vicomte db 6raceix>nk£. illustrated la 

Colour by Frank Adams. 
Amaury. niustratsd ia Colour by GotdooJBrowoc. 
crop-Eared jACQUOrr. WmmmA la C ti mt bf 

Gordon Browne 



' flmir do Um, Himls flue 

Messrs. Mbthuen are now publishing a cheaper iiailft of Mmie of thdr pepidar 
Novels in a new and most charmlDg style of binding. 



TO abmsi 

A 



Andrew Balfour. 



Jane Barlow. 

Irish Stories. 
E. F. Benson. 

VWTAGE. 

J. Bloundelle BurtiOlL 

Hi TUM Day ok auvicksity. 

Mrs. Caffyn (lota), 

AMIS MAULKVKRl R. 

Mrs. W. X. Clifford. 
A Vlmk of summbr. 

L.CMM 

SONS OP ADVeRSttV 

A. j; 

Daniel Whvte. 

Menie Muriel Dcvla. 

THE CROOK OH 1 HH. RoUtiU. 

Mrs. 

THE THIRD Floor. 

Sara Jeannette 

A Voyage op Consolation. 

O. llanvlllt 

THB STAK r 



RACHEL. 

Jaaa H. and Mary Findlater. 

TAtaS THAT ASS TOLD. 



J. S. Fletcher. 

TXtn OP THJ-: PKUDUNT. 

Mary Gaunt. 

KntKHAinS FIND. 

SolMTl ninliMii 

BTEVf/nrs. 



HU&USR. 



^ W. £. Morxig. 

IIAXTIIBW AwrnL 

Mrs. Olipliaal 

Sir Robertib Fortune. 

Vary A. Owen. 

THB SAOBHTEr of Alouktte. 

Mary L Tendered. 

Ah 8M6M8HMAN. 

XCBliir BtfMVfei. 



B. K. StepfeiBi. 

AN ENKMY TO THB KlN& 
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I. Dead Men 

Homuni 
U. Jennie 

Banr. 

in. THElNCA'STUUStmB. ByEraattOMnrlDe. 
IV. A SON OP THB STATB. By W. F«tt Ri4c«. 
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VniTHB GArlXKBIvns.' By Ar&rMoor«. 
Vni. PBltONBRSOPWAIL By A. Boyson Weekea. 
IX. A Flash of SUMNHK. By Mrs. W. K. 
aifford. 

X. Veldt and Laacbr: Tales oi the Transvaal. 

By E. S. Valeuttne. 
XI. THE NiGGFJi Knights. By F. Norreys 

Conncl. 

XIL A M arriagb at Sba. By W. Clark RomcU. 
Xni. THK POMP OP THB LAVItaTTBa By 
GUbert Fwkmr. 

xnr. A MAM ogrMABX. BvAattaqrHop* 



XV. THE CaRISSIMA. By Lucns MaJet. 
XVI. The Lady's Walk. By Mrs. Olipbant, 
XVII. DERRICK Vaughan. By Edna Lyall.. 
XVIII. In the Midst of Alarms. By Robort 
Barr. 

XIX. His Grace. By W. E. Norris. 
XX. Dodo. By E. F. Bcaaon. 
XXL CMSAP Jack 21TA. By S. Barine-Coidd. 
XXII. WHBN VALMOND CAMB TO PONTIAC Mf 



XXOh THB HUMAN BOY. 
XXIV, THB CHBiWICLBS OWi 
By AattonU 

XXV. By stkOKB 01 

Balfour. 

XXVI. Kitty alone. By S. Barinir-Could. 

XXVII. Giles INGILBY. By \V. E. Norris. 

XXVIII. URITH. By S. narinp-Gould. 

XXIX. THB TOWN TBAVBLLBR. By George 
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XXX. Mr. smith. By Mrs, Walford. 
XXXI. A CHAnc;k of air. By Anthony Hope. 
XXXII. THK KLOOK Bkior. By Ernest GlanrUJe. 

XXXIII. An<;kI-, By B. M. Crokcr. 

XXXIV. A COUNSEl- OP FHRPHCTION. By Lucas 
Malet. 

XXXV. THK BABY'S Grandmother. By Mrs. 

W.ilford. 

XXXVI. THK COUNTESS Trkla. By Robert Bett. 
XXXVII. Drikt. By L. T. Meade. 

XXXVIII. Thb Master of bebchwooo. By 



XXXIX CUMBNTWA. BrA. B. W. Ml 

XL.THBAUBK. mrV»9,Umnm 
XLL THB ■MOM igaiML 

Could, 

XLIt. HoNKY. ByHelMMfttlMrt. 
XLIII. THK FOOTSTHPS QF A THRONF. 

Max Pembcfton. 
XUV. ROUND TUB RED UOCP. Bf 
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XLV. LOST PROPRRTY. By W. Pett iUdi 
XLVL The twickeiomk muca. 

Richard Manh. 
XLVn. Holy Mathikoiit* 

Gerard. 

XLVm. Thk sign op TBS 

Bertram Mitford. 
XLIX. Thb Red House. By E. Nesbit. 
L. THB Credit of thb County. 
W. E. Norris. 

LI. A ROMAN Mvnwtv. By Ricii 

Bm oI^ INMrly Rea 

LILA Itommi JbKBOK. By A. 

MarcbMt JNcviy Rea 

LIIL Tmb HOLB m m wall. By 
MsfllMab. fNearly Rea 
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The matabelb Campaign. By Major General 

Baden- Powell. 
Thb Downfall of Prbmpeh. By Major i.cncral 

Baden-Powell. 
My Danish swbbthbart. By W. Clark RusmO. 
IN TBB BAAB OP THB 8BA. By & 



TUB GBBBM GRAVIS OF BiOGOIVRn. By Jtna 
ILFIidlaMr. 

TUB 8T0UN BACtlXUS. By H. G. Wclfc 

Matthew ai.'stin. By w. e. Norris, 

Thb Conq u kst of London. By Dorothea Gerard. 

A VoYAr.i'. oi- Consolation By Sara J. 
Thh Mu i able Many. By Robert Barr. 
Bhn Hur. By Gener.al Lew WalLice. 
Sir Robert's For tunk. By .Mrs. Oliphant. 
the Fair Gon. By General I-«w Wallace. 
Clarissa Furiosa. By w. E. Nonil. 
CRANKDRn. By Mrs.Gaskell. 
N 111 MI. Bv S. Baring-Gould. 
1 HH THRONE OF David. By 

ACROSS TMB SikLT SBA~ 

Burton. 

The Mill on the Floss. By Georpe 
Pbtbr Simple. By Captain Marryat. 
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pride and Prfji'DICR. By Jane Aust«B.< 
North AND South. Bt Mrs. GaskelL 
Jacob Faithful. By CapUin Marryat. 
Shirley. By charlotte Bronte- 
Fairy Tales Re- Told. By S. Barin«: Getild. 
TitK True HlSTOKYOPjOiNUAOAVIOBOH. 

Mrs, Lynn LialOQ. _ _ 
A STATB 8BCBBT. l^BlM 

Sam's SWBBTinABm ByHelMil 

HANDLBVCBOHTBrR. Surtees. 
ANNB MAIIUmRM. By Mrt. Caffyn. 
THB A U V JMIIIBIB B. ByH . B, Mvibtt 
COMB0V. 
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Cary. 

THK CEDAR ST.iR. By M E. Mann, 
Master of Men. By E. P. Oppenheim. 
THE TRAIL of THE Swo riD. By ( .ilbert Parker. 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. BirMrs.COt 

MR. SPONGE'S Sporting Tour. 9fwL 8» Bin 
ASK Mamma. ByR. S. Snnea. _ 
GRIMM S FAiRTBraUBS. IMMM hf Cm 
Cmikahask. 

GaOIUIBMWniGBMBBALt By W. Pett Ridt; 

I Nearly Rea 

THE Joss. By Richard Marsh. ( Nc.irly R(^a 
MIS&R ilOAOL£Y' SBCRST. By A. W. Marclun< 
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